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Abstract 

Increasing the use of multicultural education in a preschool located in a 
homogenous Midwest community. Hartke, Cheryl L., 1997. Practicum Report, Nova 
Southeastern University, Master’s Programs In Life Span Care And Administration. 
Descriptors: Preschool Multicultural Education Curriculum / Preschool Anti-bias 
Curriculum / Preschool Multicultural Materials / Preschool Teacher Training In 
Multicultural Education / Preschool Multicultural Literature. 

The inclusion of multicultural education into the curriculum of child care centers 
is becoming a necessity as the ethnic make-up of society continues to change. Children 
living in a homogenous community and also attending a daycare with a homogeneous 
population must be exposed to multicultural education as part of the daily curriculum. 
This is essential in order to provide experiences that are not available due to the ethnic 
make-up of the community and child care center. 

The author designed and implemented a strategy intended to increase the use of 
multicultural education through a four part process. The process included: development 
of resource lists, exploration of teachers’ attitudes, improvement of multicultural 
materials available for use, and increasing teachers’ knowledge with information 
provided during weekly meetings. 

Overall, the use of multicultural education increased. Teachers included 
multicultural activities in all areas of the curriculum on a regular basis, more materials are 
now available for classroom use as a result of parent donations and the development of a 
resource room. Teachers also have more ideas for planning multicultural activities due to 
the material included in the appendices of this report. Continuation of the above efforts 
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and further training will keep improving the use of multicultural education at the author’s 
center. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND 
The setting in which the problem occurred 

The child care center in which the practicum was based is located in a middle to 
upper middle class suburb. It is approximately 15 miles north of a large metropolitan 
area. It is a private, for profit corporation which began operation in 1965. The center 
enrolls children from 6 weeks of age through kindergarten during the school year. A 
school age program for children up to age 10 is added during the months of June, July 
and August. The child care center operates Monday through Friday from 6:00 A.M. to 
6:45 P.M. and is closed only for six major holidays each year. The licensed capacity for 
the center is 300 children. At the time of this report the daily enrollment fluctuates from 
250 to the upper 200’ s. 

Tuition fees provide the monetary funding for the infant and preschool program. 
Tuition along with state funded money allocated through the public school district’s 
auxiliary funds, provides the monetary resources for the chartered kindergarten program. 

The center opened for business in 1965 with an enrollment of 12 children. 
Through the years the facility had expanded as the community changed from an 
agricultural base to an industrial base. Farmland became the sites of new homes and 
buildings for new types of industry. Sue Bennett (personal communication, December 
30, 1996) from the local Chamber of Commerce provided the figures for comparing the 
residential population to the work-day population. By comparing these figures, the 
growth of the industrial base was easily seen. At the time of this report, the residential 
population was 13,000 while the work-day population increased to about 70,000 people. 
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Because of the large number of people coming into the community to work, child care 
services were in high demand. 

The Chamber of Commerce also provided information concerning the type and 
amount of businesses operating within the city. The community had approximately 2,000 
businesses, most of which were small, office related or professional work places that 
provide health services. The community had a few companies which did light, industrial 
work, but there were no large factories that did heavy, industrial work. 

The different ethnic groups that were served by the center were very similar to the 
population of the community in which the center was located. This was determined by 
comparing the figures provided by the local Chamber of Commerce and the figures that 
the center provides to the State Department of Education each year. S. Bennett (personal 
communication, December 30, 1996) from the local Chamber of Commerce provided the 
information obtained from the latest census, which was completed in 1990. Table 1 
shows the comparison of the percentages of the different ethnic groups located at the 
child care center and those within the community in which it was located. 



Table 1 



Percentaee of Ethnic Groups Located in the Center and Community 



Center Ethnic Groups 



Community Ethnic Groups 



Caucasian 92% 

African American 4% 

Asian American 2% 

Hispanic less than 1% 

Native American less than 1 % 
Other less than 1 % 



Caucasian 91.8% 



African American 4.6% 
Asian American 2.5% 
Hispanic .3% 



Native American .05% 
Other .75% 



Several different programs were offered for preschool age children which 
included: three, four, or five-full day programs, and three, four, or five preschool morning 
classes. Of the preschool children attending the center, 91% attended the five-full day 
program; 2% attended the morning preschool program; and 7% attended the three or four- 
full day programs. Children under 3 years of age were only offered the five-full day 
program. In all of the center’s programs the ratios followed were determined by the 
State’s Department of Education, (1991). 

The center had 10 classrooms and the children were grouped by chronological age 
and / or developmental stages. There were four classrooms in the Infant Center which 
included the following: Infants ( 6 weeks through 12 months); Tiny Tots (12 through 16 
months); Large Tots (16 through 21 months); and Toddlers (21 through 26 months). The 
preschool had five classrooms which were as follows: Chickadees (potty trained older 2 
year-olds); Hummingbirds (3 to 3 Vi years); Woodpeckers (3 1/2 to 4 years); Bluebirds (4 
to 4 Vz years); and Robins (4 Vi to 5 years). The remaining classroom contained the 
Redbirds (kindergarten - 5 years) during the school year, along with the Cardinals (school 
age 6 to 10 years) during the summer months. 

The center’s staff had 47 regular employees; 19 part-time teachers and aides, 21 
full-time teachers and aides, 2 cooks, 2 maintenance people, 1 assistant administrator/ 
teacher, and 2 directors. The practicum focused on the five preschool classrooms and the 
teachers and aides in those rooms during the morning program. Out of the 10 staff 
members working in the preschool rooms, seven of them were full time employees. 
Because the teachers worked full time, they were also involved in the afternoon program 
in the classrooms. These 10 individuals had a varied background in education and child 
care experience. One of the teachers had a four-year degree in Early Childhood 
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Education. Two teachers were in the process of obtaining their Child Development 
Associate (C.D.A.). One teacher had a certificate for a two-year course of study in Child 
Development from a community college in the state of Virginia, which seemed to be 
comparable to a C.D.A. Another teacher had some education classes, but she had not 
received her degree. The aides in each of the preschool rooms also had varied 
experiences. One aide had completed her first year of classes for an Early Childhood 
Education degree and another had worked with older school aged children (6 to 10 years) 
at a YMCA in California. The other aides had baby-sitting experience and had some in- 
service training they received while working in other child care centers. The teachers and 
aides had child care experience that ranged from 6 months to 4 years. 

Writer’s role in the setting 

The writer had a BS in Education and had worked at the center for 14 1/2 years. 
The first two years of the writer’s employment at the center were spent working as an 
assistant in the Kindergarten Class and as the Supervisor of Dismissal. Parents drove up 
to the front of the center and children were taken out to the car and buckled in by 
members of the dismissal team. As the Supervisor of this group, the writer was also 
responsible for closing the center each day. After working at the center for 2 years the 
writer was asked to become Head Kindergarten Teacher and an Assistant Administrator. 
Each year the writer had participated in the in-service training offered at the center. The 
writer also had taken classes related to Early Childhood Education that were offered at a 
nearby university and had participated in several all-day seminars that provided 
information on developmentally appropriate practices for the kindergarten classroom. 

The writer’s job title was Assistant Administrator / Kindergarten Teacher. As the 
Assistant Administrator, the writer opened the center and took care of any problems that 
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occurred before the directors arrived at the center. If staff members were unable to work 
due to sickness or other problems, the writer called in substitute teachers and took care of 
any early morning scheduling changes. The writer made calls to parents if a child came 
into the center and became ill after the parent had left. The assistant administrator 
assumed the role and responsibilities of the administrator until another administrator was 
present and the Kindergarten Class had begun for the morning program. The writer filled 
in for the directors when they needed to be out of the center at the same time. Other 
responsibilities of the assistant administrator included checking lesson plans each week 
and suggesting additional activities that a teacher might include, or helping teachers 
identify books, songs, and games that might be added to the lesson plans. Because the 
writer was in an administrative position as well as teaching in a classroom, other staff 
members would often discuss problems or conflicts with the assistant administrator 
before going to one of the directors. The writer was directly involved with parents when 
administrative duties required such contact and was also involved with them as the 
Kindergarten Teacher. 

As the Kindergarten Teacher, it was necessary for the writer to keep updated on 
teaching methods and appropriate activities to use in the classroom. Planning and 
organization were necessary to keep the classroom running smoothly. The Kindergarten 
Teacher was responsible for ordering the materials that were paid for with the auxiliary 
funds that were received from the school district. Record keeping was necessary in order 
to send the necessary background information from the Kindergarten Classroom to each 
child’s new school when they entered first grade. Communication with parents was also 
a major part of the Kindergarten Teacher’s responsibilities in order to involve them in the 
educational process. 
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The writer was involved with children, parents, other staff members and the 
directors as a result of her job responsibilities. Because of the various aspects of these 
jobs, the writer was often required to make use of problem solving skills. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE PROBLEM 
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Problem Statement 

In the writer’s center there was a lack of multicultural education in the preschool 
classrooms. As McCracken (1993, p.l) pointed out, children between the ages of 2 and 5 
are becoming aware of the differences in ethnicity, abilities, and gender. Children were in 
a predominantly Caucasian environment while at the center and they came from families 
of middle to upper-middle class incomes. Unless the children received exposure to 
multicultural education while they were attending the preschool program, they might not 
develop the advantages that come from a program that integrates multicultural education 
throughout the curriculum. Ramsey (1987, p.5) stressed the relevance of multicultural 
education for children who were growing up without the opportunity to have contacts 
with people different from themselves. Their classroom experiences had to compensate 
for their social isolation. 

Before the implementation of the practicum, teachers at the writer’s center 
presented multicultural education in what McCracken (1993, p.l 4) referred to as a 
“Tourist Curriculum”. A few examples of this were: showing images of Native 
Americans all from the past, especially during the Thanksgiving holiday; or having one 
Black doll among many White dolls. Multicultural education in the writer’s center was 
basically centered on holidays with some emphasis on similarities and differences among 
the children in the classroom. Ramsey (1987, p.6) identified multicultural education not 
as a set curriculum, but as a perspective that is reflected in all decisions about every phase 
and aspect of teaching. This perspective is relevant to all curriculum areas and 
encompasses many dimensions of human differences besides culture, such as: race, 
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occupation, socioeconomic status, age, gender, sexual orientation, and various physical 
traits and needs. 

Johnson and Smith (1993, p.3) stressed the importance of students being prepared 
for the world they will inhabit as adults. They pointed out the changes that were 
occurring in society such as: two-thirds of all preschool children and three-fourths of all 
school-age children will have had mothers in the work force; the traditional nuclear 
family with a working father, home-maker mother, and two children will constitute less 
than 10 percent of all families; one in every two marriages in the United State has ended 
in divorce, more than half of all children born today have lived in a single-parent 
household at some time in their lives; alternate family styles, such as gay families, have 
been acknowledged. They also referred to estimates that by the year 2000 one in every 
three Americans will be a person of color. The United States was once viewed as a 
microcosm of Europe, but we have become a microcosm of the world (Diaz, 1992, p.12). 
Because most of the children in the writer’s center lived in a homogeneous community 
and have gone to day care in a facility with a similar homogeneous make-up, they were 
not receiving the diverse experiences they would need to live in a changing world unless 
multicultural education was expanded in the preschool program. 

The preschool teachers had not implemented multicultural education throughout 
the curriculum and throughout the year. Activities that were used had not been carefully 
assessed as to what message was being conveyed in regards to multicultural education. 
Materials had not been added to classroom use to present different cultures; books, music, 
games, and dramatic play props all needed to play an important role in the multicultural 
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Documentation of the problem 

A review of the preschool teachers lesson plans revealed a very stereotypical 
approach to the themes in each classroom. The last week in August and part of 
September focused on getting familiar with the new classroom environment, (most 
children moved up to a new class) learning class rules, and learning a little bit about the 
other children in the classroom. All of the preschool classrooms talked about the 
individual children and took pictures of each child in the room, but none of them 
displayed photographs of the childrens’ families. The remainder of September was spent 
on activities related to the season of Fall. The children in all the classrooms made apples, 
squirrels, leaves, and the older preschool rooms included sports such as football. 

The month of October centered on activities and projects connected to Halloween. 
Books that were read had characters such as witches, spiders, and bats. Activities 
included making witches, ghosts, spiders, bats, pumpkins and any other symbols of 
Halloween. 

November’s lesson plans for all the preschool teachers related to the symbols and 
celebration of Thanksgiving. Children made turkeys, Indian vests and headbands, and 
pilgrim hats. Books that were read dealt with the historical view of Thanksgiving. The 
term Native American was not included in any lesson plan and there were no present day 
pictures or photographs of Native Americans displayed on the walls of any classroom. 

The month of December was another “holiday” theme and most of the activities 
centered on the symbols of Christmas. All of the preschool classrooms also included 
Hanukkah activities and stories, but the oldest preschool room was the only room to 
include stories and activities about Kwanzaa. The teacher in the oldest preschool 

classroom did include activities related to winter celebrations around the world. She 
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included the countries of Mexico, China, Spain, and Persia. Most of the books that were 
used by the preschool teachers were stories with a Christmas theme. 

A majority of the activities and stories included in the lesson plans from the 
beginning of the fall program until the beginning of the winter break, focused on holiday 
themes. Ramsey (1987, p.79) pointed out some of the reasons why this should be 
avoided. She stated that holidays become token gestures rather than authentic 
representations of cultural diversity when they are the sole or main focus of a 
multicultural curriculum. Ramsey also pointed out that without some knowledge of the 
daily life of a cultural group, children are likely to remember only the exotic differences 
that were portrayed as part of the holiday celebration, rather than the fact that real 
individuals with whom they share many similarities celebrate a particular day. Unless 
children have some information about a people’s way of life, the symbols and rituals of 
their holidays may have no meaning. 

The preschool teachers completed the anti-bias materials checklist that was 
developed from Neugebauer’s (1992, p.16) ideas for bringing the world into the 
classroom. The checklist is located in Appendix A. A review of each preschool teacher’s 
checklist revealed a severe lack of multicultural education materials in the preschool 
classrooms. Table 2 is a summary of the number of items that were checked by each 
preschool teacher for each area of the anti-bias materials checklist. 
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Table 2 

Types of Multicultural Education Materials Found in the Preschool Classrooms 

Number Found in Each Preschool Classroom 
Curriculum Areas I Chickadees Hummingbirds Woodpeckers Bluebirds Robins 
Classroom Aesthetics II 0 0 12 

Dramatic Play 14 1 3 0 0 

Music & Movement 10 0 0 10 

Science & Math 10 1 10 2 

Language 10 0 001 

The writer developed a teacher questionnaire in order to determine types of 

information and concepts each preschool teacher applied to multicultural education. The 

questionnaire is located in Appendix B. A summary of the information for each of the 

five questions is listed below. 

Question 1: What did you think multicultural education means? 

All of the preschool teachers defined multicultural education as relating to 
different cultures, how people live, customs, holidays, religion, food, and how people are 
alike and different. None of the teachers mentioned self-esteem, identity, prejudice, 
gender bias, or disabilities. 

Question 2: Were diversity and anti-bias related topics of multicultural education? 

All of the preschool teachers thought diversity and anti-bias were related to 
multicultural education 

Question 3: Is multicultural education important in the curriculum for preschool 
children? Why or why not? 

All of the preschool teachers indicated that multicultural education was important. 
Reasons given as to why they thought it was important included the idea that 
multicultural education would help children to become well-rounded individuals. Most 
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of the teachers also thought that it helps children to understand why they or other 
individuals are the way they are. 

Question 4: Can multicultural education be implemented into all aspects of the 
curriculum or in specific areas? Please specify. 

All of the preschool teachers believed that multicultural education could and 
should be implemented into all aspects of the curriculum. Several teachers indicated that 
in order for this to happen, the right types of materials needed to be available in the 
classroom and teachers also needed to know how to go about implementing multicultural 
education into all areas of the curriculum. 

Question 5: What kind of information do you need to know about multicultural 
education? 

All of the preschool teachers expressed a need for information concerning all 
aspects of multicultural education. Several teachers were also interested in learning what 
was appropriate and inappropriate to teach. 

Also included in Appendix B is a section relating to teaching children to be 
proactive. All of the teachers indicated that they were actively involved in teaching 
children to be proactive. 

The preschool teachers completed a checklist located in Appendix C which was 
designed by Marylou Webster Ambrose (1996, p.73). This checklist was directed toward 
determining if a teacher was intentionally or unintentionally guilty of gender bias. A 
summary of the checklist is found in Table 3. 
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Table 3 



Areas Where Preschool Teachers Were / Were Not Guilty of Gender Bias 



Question Topic Teachers With Gender Bias 



Behavior 0 

Achievement 0 

Emotions 0 

Language 4 

Job Assignments 0 

Play Areas 0 

Visual Materials 0 

Books 4 



Teachers Without Gender Bias 
5 
5 
5 
1 

5 

5 

5 

1 ' 



Question 4 referred to the use of sexist language like fireman or mailman, but all 
of the teachers indicated that they were unintentionally guilty of gender bias. Each 
teacher simply hadn’t thought about the language and its effect on children. Question 8 
was the only other question, which indicated a problem with gender bias. This question 
dealt with the use of books in the classroom that were usually written by men and tended 
to feature men or show women only in traditional roles. This was another area where the 
teachers indicated they hadn’t realized the importance of book selection and its effect on 
the children in their classrooms. 

The checklists and questionnaire (see Appendix C) indicated the lack of 
multicultural education activities in the preschool rooms because of inadequate materials 
and lack of knowledge. The lesson plans also indicated the lack of activities that 
presented multicultural education as a process which is entwined throughout the 
curriculum. Instead, the lessons plans focused on activities that Ramsey (1987, p.79) 
referred to as the “holiday syndrome”. 
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Analysis of the problem 

One factor that may have contributed to the lack of multicultural education was 
the confusion as to the definition of multicultural education. Cordeiro, Reagan, and 
Martinez (1994, p.2) listed some of the following as elements of culture from an 
educational perspective: language, behavioral norms, learning styles, family and kinship 
patterns, gender roles, view of the individual, historical awareness of cultural community, 
and religious / spiritual beliefs and practices. The teachers at the writer’s center may have 
believed they were including multicultural education activities as they moved from one 
holiday theme to another. They were omitting many other crucial areas of multicultural 
education because they didn’t have a correct definition and understanding of the term. 

Ramsey (1987, p.3) stated that multicultural education encompasses many human 
differences besides culture: race, occupation, socioeconomic status, age, gender, sexual 
orientation, and various physical traits and needs. She also pointed out that the majority 
of early childhood programs are racially, culturally, and socioeconomically homogeneous, 
and teachers often question the appropriateness of multicultural education in these 
settings. Because the writer’s center had a somewhat homogeneous group of children, the 
need for multicultural education hadn’t been as obvious as it would have been in centers 
where the population was more varied. Ramsey indicated that multicultural education 
was most relevant to children who were growing up without the opportunity to have 
contacts with people different from themselves. Their classroom experiences had to 
compensate for their social isolation. 

Another factor that limited the use of multicultural activities in the preschool 
classrooms was related to the teachers lack of knowledge concerning how multicultural 
education could be implemented into all areas of the curriculum. Byrnes and Kiger 
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(1992, p. 1 2) pointed out that multicultural education must go beyond the presentation of 
cultural artifacts such as art, food and clothing, or the celebration of special holidays or 
famous persons. 

Lack of materials that could have been used in all areas of the curriculum was 
another factor that affected the use of multicultural education activities in the preschool 
classrooms. The anti-bias checklist (see Appendix A) revealed a shortage of materials in 
each area. The teachers in the writer’s center were unaware of this lack until they 
completed the checklist. Neugebauer ( 1 992, p. 1 6) indicated the importance of bringing 
unfamiliar items into the classroom in order for them to become familiar and part of the 
children’s frame of reference. She also pointed out that these items gave the children real 
objects and experiences that served as a basis for asking questions and initiating 
conversations. 

Kendall (1996) reminded teachers that they pass their own values and attitudes on 
to children both intentionally and unintentionally; therefore it is important that they be 
keenly aware of their own attitudes and values. The homogeneous population in the 
writer’s center made it very easy to focus on those children, while minority children faded 
into the background. Unless the teachers made a conscious effort to meet the needs of the 
minority children, all children missed out on opportunities to experience the diversity 
which should be included in all areas of the curriculum. 

The belief that young children are too protected or naive to have developed any 
understanding of, or judgments about, race and ethnicity has gradually changed (Byrnes 
and Kiger, 1992, p. 1 1). Evidence such as: a) children start developing attitudes about 
race and ethnicity at a very young age, as early as 3 or 4 (Katz, 1976); b) skin color is the 
characteristic that can shape a child’s experience more than any other with the possible 
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exception of gender (Phinney & Rotheram, 1987); c) prejudice based on race and 
ethnicity remains a major social problem (Gibbs, 1990); d) not talking about race and 
ethnicity made children easy targets of stereotypes to which they are exposed almost from 
birth (Pine & Hilliard, 1990); and e) children learning to understand and accept 
differences among various racial and ethnic groups and to actively fight against instances 
of racial and ethnic prejudice is essential if we are to create a society where there is 
equality for all (Lynch, 1987). If substantial changes are to be made so all racial and 
ethnic groups are treated equitably, every person involved with educating children must 
take an active role in the process (Byrnes & Kiger, 1992). As early childhood educators, 
the teachers in the writer’s center needed to do their part to provide the children in their 
care with the opportunity to participate in multicultural education activities. 
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Chapter III 

GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

The writer had read a great deal of information concerning the importance of 
multicultural education in regards to the development of young children. Frances E. 
Kendall (1996, p.2) pointed out that early childhood educators everywhere are facing 
theoretical dilemmas as they re-examine the role of culture in the development of 
children. She also stated that teachers and other caregivers are working to integrate an 
anti-bias, multicultural approach into the overall curriculum and everyday interactions 
with children and parents. Early childhood educators are struggling to create a 
curriculum that prepares children for a multicultural world. Patricia G. Ramsey (1987, 
p.5) stated that a basic premise of her book was that the goals of multicultural education 
are most relevant to children who are growing up without the opportunity to have 
contacts with people different from themselves. She further asserted that the children’s 
classroom experiences have to compensate for their social isolation. Because the writer’s 
center is made up of a homogenous population that is very similar to the community in 
which it is located, the use of multicultural activities in the preschool classrooms is very 
important to the development of the children in those classrooms. 

The lack of multicultural education activities in the preschool classrooms was 
supported by the results of the teacher questionnaires, (see Appendix B), the anti-bias 
checklist (see Appendix A) for materials in the classroom and by the review of the lesson 
plans from the start of the fall program until the beginning of the winter break. Because 
of the information gained from the documentation of this practicum, the writer developed 
the following goal and objectives. 
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Goal 

The goal of this practicum was to increase the use of multicultural education in 
the preschool classrooms of the writer’s center. 

Objectives 

One objective was to improve book selections used in lesson plans each week by 
the teachers in the preschool program. Books can be used as part of the curriculum if 
they meet a majority of positive responses in each category of the book checklist 
developed by Bonnie Neugebauer (1992, pp. 160-161). The book checklist was used by 
each preschool teacher on a weekly basis during the implementation of the solution 
strategy for the Practicum. Each preschool teacher was to use at least three acceptable 
books each week. If a teacher was unable to find three books to use, the writer would 
work with the teacher to obtain the book(s) that were needed. The book checklist is 
found in Appendix D. 

Another objective was to increase the use of multicultural education materials in 
the areas of: classroom aesthetics, dramatic play props, music and movement, science, 
mathematics, and language. Increase in usage was to be measured by an improved score 
of 50% in each area of the anti-bias materials checklist (see Appendix A). The checklist 
was completed by each teacher as documentation of the practicum and again at the end of 
the practicum implementation period. 

A third objective was to increase the use of gender-equity in the preschool 
classrooms. This was to be measured by a class coding observation completed by the 
writer for each preschool teacher. (Ambrose, 1996, p.74) The observations were to be 
done before the implementation of the solution strategy and during the last week of the 
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implementation process. There should be an improved score of at least 50% from the 
first observation compared to the second observation. The Class Coding Observation 
Form is found in Appendix E. 

The final objective was to increase each preschool teacher’s use of multicultural 
activities in the weekly lesson plans. This was to be measured by the observation of each 
teacher’s lesson plans and being able to identify at least three activities each week that 
meet the broad goals of teaching from a multicultural perspective that are listed in 
Appendix F. This was to be done each week during the implementation of the solution 
strategy. If a preschool teacher could not provide three activities, the writer and teacher 
would work together to try and plan the additional activities needed. 
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Chapter IV 

SOLUTION STRATEGY 
Review of existing programs, models, and approaches 

Before describing solutions to the problem of increasing the use of multicultural 
education activities in the preschool classroom, it was important to look at the different 
approaches to multicultural education. Christine Sleeter and Carl Grant (1994) have 
identified five approaches to multicultural education. Although the first three approaches 
were most prominent in the 1960’s , many teachers continue to view multicultural 
education in these ways. The five approaches are listed below: 

1 . Teaching the Exceptional and Culturally Different 

2. Human Relations 

3. Single-Group Studies 

4. Multicultural Education 

5. Education That Is Multicultural and Social Reconstructionist 

According to Sleeter and Grant (1994, p.42) the goal of the Teaching the 

Exceptional and Culturally Different approach is to help those who are different from 
mainstream America due to race, culture, and / or language “become equipped with the 
cognitive skills, concepts, information, language, and values required by American 
society in order to hold a job and function within society’s existing institutions and 
culture”. Curriculum for this approach was developed to compensate for the children’s 
perceived deficiencies and lack of “traditional American” experiences and values. The 
curriculum must be developed to provide children with a new set of skills so that they can 
be assimilated into American society (Sleeter & Grant, 1994, p.98). 
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Focusing on tolerance and appreciation of others was the primary goal of teachers 
who used the Human Relations approach. They wanted to create a classroom where 
everyone felt good about being there. A curriculum for this approach included working 
on stereotypes and promoting unity among the children (Kendall, 1996, p.8). 

The Single-Group Studies approach was initially developed to fill gaps in higher- 
education curricula and to provide support for those who felt alienated from a 
predominantly white, male, heterosexual, able-bodied, middle-and upper-middle class 
environment. In a classroom of young children, this approach took the form of a series of 
units on specific groups. Sometimes the entire curriculum was devoted to one people 
(Kendall, 1996,p.9). 

The final two approaches listed by Sleeter and Grant (1994) were the 
Multicultural Education approach and the Education That is Multicultural and Social 
Reconstructionist approach. These approaches differed from the others in two significant 
ways. First, both were based on the belief that essential changes must be made in the 
business-as-usual curriculum; these changes were not patched on but were necessary at its 
core. Second, great attention was paid to social-justice issues in both of these 
approaches (Kendall, 1996, p.9). 

Most of the literature concerning multicultural education practices that were being 
used seemed to concur with the Multicultural Education approach and the Education That 
is Multicultural and Social Reconstructionist approach defined by Sleeter and Grant 
(1994). In the programs that were using either of the above approaches, there were 
characteristics that were common to each of them. Sonia Nieto (1992) gave the seven 
basic characteristics of multicultural education as follows: 

1 . Multicultural education is antiracist education. 
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2. Multicultural education is basic education. 

3. Multicultural education is important for all students. 

4. Multicultural education is persuasive. 

5. Multicultural education is education for social justice. 

6. Multicultural education is a process. 

7. Multicultural education is critical pedagogy. 

Regardless of what kind of multicultural program is used with young children, it 
should have the seven characteristics that are listed above. Any multicultural education 
program for young children that has the above characteristics should meet the broad goals 
of teaching from a multicultural perspective which are as follows: 

1. To help children develop gender, racial, cultural, class, and individual 
identities and to recognize and accept their membership in different groups. 

2. To enable children to see themselves as part of the larger society; to identify, 
empathize, and relate with individuals from other groups. 

3. To foster respect and appreciation for the diverse ways in which other people 
live. 

4. To encourage in young children’s earliest social relationships an openness and 
interest in others, a willingness to include others, and a desire to cooperate. 

5. To promote the development of a realistic awareness of contemporary society, 
a sense of social responsibility and an active concern that extend beyond one’s 
immediate family or group. 

6. To empower children to become autonomous and critical analysts and activists 
in their social environment. 
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7. To support the development of educational and social skills that are needed for 
children to become full participants in the larger society in ways that are most 
appropriate to individual styles, cultural orientations, and linguistic 
backgrounds. 

8. To promote effective and reciprocal relationships between schools and 
families. 

The above goals were provided by Patricia G. Ramsey (1987, pp.3-5) in her discussion 
about multicultural education. 

Many authors have provided similar goals in their writings concerning 
multicultural education. Janet Brown McCracken (1993, pp. 14-26) wrote of similar ideas 
in her discussion of the seven guidelines to follow when teachers chose classroom 
materials or used new teaching strategies in the classroom. Carol Brunson Phillips (1988, 
pp. 42-47) also used similar ideas in her four commitments she has identified for 
educators who are striving to implement curricula that rest on trust and respect. Young 
Pai (1990, p.l 10) identified four specific aims of multicultural education that were very 
similar to the broad goals mentioned above by Ramsey. Cordeiro, Reagan, and Martinez 
(1994, pp. 17-19) touched on 12 similar ideas in their discussions concerning Total 
Quality Education (TQE). 

In order to have the seven basic characteristics of multicultural education (Nieto, 
1992) and to meet the broad goals described by Ramsey (1987), teachers must use many 
types of materials, activities, and resources. Teachers working with young children must 
find and implement these materials, activities, and resources into all aspects of the 
curriculum. Teachers must also be made aware of areas that are lacking in regards to 
materials or in teaching strategies used in the classroom. 
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In the writer’s center, the preschool teachers were lacking materials for most areas 
of the curriculum with which they could expose children in their classrooms to diversity. 
Teachers were also using improper materials and methods in the classroom because they 
were unaware of the unsuitability of the materials and methods. The writer’s objectives 
were aimed at correcting these areas of deficiencies and reaching the goal of increasing 
the use of multicultural education in the preschool classrooms. 

The writer’s objective to improve the book selections that were used in the lesson 
plans each week would help prevent teachers from selecting books that present 
stereotypes. Correct book selection would also provide the children in the classrooms 
with information and discussion topics that relate to bias, diversity, gender stereotypes 
and many other valuable messages. 

Increasing the use of multicultural education materials in all areas of the 
curriculum is an objective that would help teachers present bits and pieces of the world 
into the daily program. Unfamiliar becomes familiar and what was once outside of the 
childrens’ experience becomes part of their frame of reference (Neugebauer, 1992, p.16). 

The writer’s objective to increase the use of gender-equity in the preschool 
classrooms would help the teachers be a better role model for the children in their 
classrooms. As teachers become more conscious of gender-equity they can teach the 
children in their classrooms to become more aware. This would increase all children’s 
chances of having opportunities to grow into productive students according to their 
abilities-not according to their gender (Ambrose, 1996). 

Increasing the use of multicultural activities in the weekly lesson plans was an 
objective that would help the teachers meet the broad goals of teaching from a 
multicultural perspective. Teachers needed to plan specific activities that would provide 
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children with the opportunities to experience multicultural education throughout the 
curriculum on a regular basis. Daily inclusion of multicultural education into the 
curriculum would help teachers stay away from the “tourist curriculum” that can occur 
(McCracken, 1993, p. 14). 

Proposed solution strategy 

The solution strategy the writer chose was a collection of ideas gathered from the 
literature along with ideas developed by the writer. The solution strategy consisted of 
four main parts. The first part was the development of resource lists by the writer which 
aided the preschool teachers in finding items that they could use in their lesson plans and 
classroom activities. The second part of the solution strategy was to explore the teachers’ 
knowledge and attitudes during weekly meetings. The third part of the solution strategy 
was to improve the materials available for teachers to use in the classroom. This was 
accomplished in three ways: parent involvement, teacher made items, and development of 
a resource room from which materials in the center were used by all the teachers. The 
last part of the solution strategy was to increase teachers’ knowledge by information that 
was provided in the weekly teacher meetings. 

The development of resource lists, especially books, helped to provide teachers 
with materials that had already been selected and evaluated as being appropriate to use in 
the classroom. This was very important because the messages that children received from 
these materials were consistent with what teachers wanted the children to learn about 
multicultural education (Neugebaur, 1992, p.160). 

Exploration of teachers’ knowledge and attitudes was vital in order for them to 
provide a genuinely inclusive and multicultural classroom environment (Kendall, 1996, 
p.49). Preschool teachers at the writer’s center were involved in exercises that would 
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help them understand their attitudes through a series of questions followed by a group 
discussion. The Attitude And Values Questionnaire is found in Appendix G. 

Improving the materials available for teachers to use in the classroom was a basic 
principle applied when multicultural was used education in the program. Neugebauer’s 
(1992, p. 16) ideas for bringing the world into the classroom provided the anti-bias 
checklist (see Appendix A) used by the preschool teachers when determining what items 
were lacking in the classroom. The idea of including parents in helping to provide items 
that were on the anti-bias checklist was also another solution suggested by various 
educators. Chang (1996, p.63) advocated involving parents in the life of the school as a 
way of building relationships with them. Teachers also added to the materials in the 
classroom by making items for specific activities or for various areas. The development 
of a resource room where preschool teachers could share materials that were already in 
the center was a way of extending the use of limited materials. A list would have to be 
updated periodically to inform teachers of the items that are added to the resource room. 

Providing information to the preschool teachers at the weekly teacher meetings 
was an easy way to provide a great deal of information to them in a short period of time. 
As Tonya Huber pointed out in her introduction in a book written by Jeri A. Carroll and 
Dennis J. Kear (1993), students need skillful and knowledgeable teachers to open for 
them the door to diversity. 

The outline of the 10 week calendar plan is found in Appendix H. 

During the 10 week implementation plan, the teachers met for 1 hour on a 
scheduled day for each week. The writer discussed this with the administrator and had 
approval to meet with the preschool teachers on a weekly basis. At least three teachers 
had to be able to attend the weekly meeting or it was rescheduled. A teacher’s assistant 
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could attend the meeting in place of the teacher if that teacher was absent from the center 
on the day of the scheduled meeting. 

Gathering data to measure and document outcome 

The objective to improve book selections was checked on a weekly basis. Books 
that were included in the weekly lesson plans were evaluated through the use of a book 
checklist which is located in Appendix D. The writer worked with any teachers that had 
trouble meeting this objective, but the addition of resource lists and materials in the 
resource room helped prevent teachers from having too many problems in meeting this 
objective. 

The objective to increase the use of multicultural materials in all areas of: 
classroom aesthetics, dramatic play props, music and movement, science, mathematics, 
and language was measured prior to the implementation plan and at the end of the 
implementation plan. The anti-bias checklist (see Appendix A) was used to measure the 
improvement in this area. The weekly teacher meetings helped teachers discover ways to 
improve weak areas through teacher made materials, help from parents, and other 
sources. 

The increase of gender-equity in the classroom was an objective that was 
measured through the use uf the Class-Coding Observation (see Appendix E). This 
occurred prior to the implementation strategy and also at the end of the implementation 
strategy. Information distributed and discussed during the weekly teacher meetings 
provided teachers with ways to improve in this area. The teachers found it easier to 
improve in this area after they became aware of what behaviors were seen during the first 





observation in their classrooms. 
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The objective to increase each preschool teacher’s use of multicultural activities 
in the weekly lesson plans was measured on a weekly basis through the use of the goals of 
teaching from a multicultural perspective which are found in Appendix F. The weekly 
meetings provided teachers with resource materials and activities that could be 
incorporated into their lesson plans. 

The resource lists, information compiled on specific topics, and suggestions given 
by the teachers and writer during the weekly meetings provided all the preschool teachers 
with a handbook of valuable information. Each teacher developed her own multicultural 
education resource which she could refer to at any time. 
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Chapter V 

STRATEGY EMPLOYED - ACTION TAKEN AND RESULTS 
Description of the implementation phase 

The goal to increase the use of multicultural education in the preschool 
classrooms was undertaken by concentrating on specific areas in a service of 10 meetings 
with the preschool teachers. The areas of concentration were: teacher attitudes and 
values, gender-equity, parent involvement, language, music and movement, classroom 
aesthetics, science and math, dramatic play, and holidays. The sessions on teacher 
attitudes values and gender-equity were included because of their effect on teachers’ 
actions towards children, what activities are planned, and how they are carried out. 

Parent involvement centered on finding out what materials the parents could share or 
donate for classroom use and also what information or talents they could bring into the 
center. The rest of the sessions focused on specific curriculum areas in order to help the 
teachers learn to integrate multicultural education into all areas of the curriculum. 

During the 10 week implementation period, the preschool teachers were given 
information describing multicultural education activities that could be included in their 
lesson plans. The information that was given to teachers can be found in Appendices J- 
Q. At each session the teachers would also brainstorm and share ideas to use for 
upcoming classroom activities. 

Prior to the beginning of the implementation period, the author moved items such 
as: big books, storybooks, resource books, tapes, records, and other materials into a small 
storage room in order to make a resource room for all the preschool teachers. These 
items were not readily available to the teachers before moving them into the resource 
room. The materials had only been used in the Kindergarten Classroom prior to the 



beginning of the implementation period. Allowing the preschool teachers to share the 
kindergarten resources tremendously expanded the amount and types of materials that 
were now available for other teachers’ use. 

Results of the strategy employed 

Objective 1 : This objective was to improve the book selections that were used in 
the teachers’ lesson plans each week. The teachers were required to use three books each 
week that met a majority of positive responses in each category of the book checklist 
found in Appendix D. Teachers were able to meet this requirement due to books that are 
now available in the resource room. The book lists found in Appendix I also helped the 
teachers find book titles on specific topics that could be obtained from the local library. 
Most of the teachers didn’t know they could obtain a “teacher library card” at the local 
library and the librarians would prepare a group of books on a topic specified by the 
teacher. This information was relayed to the preschool teachers by the writer during the 
first weekly meeting. This objective was met by all the preschool teachers during the 10 
week implementation period. 

Objective 2: In order to increase the use of multicultural education, materials had 
to be available for classroom use. This objective was designed to increase the use of 
multicultural education materials in the areas of: classroom aesthetics, dramatic play, 
music and movement, science, mathematics, and language. Increase in usage was 
measured by comparison of an anti-bias materials checklist (see Appendix A) completed 
prior to the implementation strategy and during the last week of meetings. This objective 
was met if there was an improved score of 50% in each area of the checklist. Table 4 
shows that each classroom was able to meet this objective for all areas of the checklist. 



Comparison of Anti-bias Materials Checklist At Beginning and Ending of Implementation of Solution Strategy 
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Parents were an important part of meeting this objective. A letter was sent to all 
preschool parents explaining the effort to improve the quantity and variety of 
multicultural materials in the child care center. Suggestions were given concerning the 
types of materials that could be used. Parents could donate items or let a teacher borrow 
the item for a specific time period. Through the parents’ effort materials were added for 
classroom use in every area except language. 

The materials from the Kindergarten Class that were placed irrthe resource room . 
also provided another source for the increase of multicultural materials. As the 
kindergarten adds to its selection of multicultural materials, the preschool classrooms will 
continue to benefit if the materials are placed in the resource room. 

During the 10 weeks of the implementation strategy, the preschool teachers were 
making materials they could use in their classrooms. The information given out at each 
meeting helped give teachers ideas for materials they could make. The teachers also 
helped each other think of items to make during the brainstorming sessions. The resource 
books that were included in the resource room provided additional information from 
which teachers could get ideas for making multicultural materials. 

Objective 3: This objective was concerned with increasing the use of gender- 
equity in the preschool classrooms. Gender-equity was measured by doing a class coding 
observation (see Appendix E) the week before the implementation strategy was begun, 
and comparing those results to an observation completed during the last week of the 
implementation. The objective was met if there was an improved score of at least 50% 
from the first observation compared to the second observation. 
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The first observation in the Chickadee and Hummingbird Classrooms revealed 
that the boys were given 100% more praise than the girls. On the second observation the 
boys received 14% more praise than the girls in the Chickadee Class which was a change 
of 86% from the first to the second observation. In the Hummingbird Class, the second 
observation showed that the boys received 16 2/3% more praise than the girls, which was 
a change of 83% 

On the first observation in the Woodpecker Class, the girls received 100% more 
praise than the boys. The second observation showed the boys receiving 10% more praise 
than the girls. This was a change of 1 10% from the first observation. 

The Bluebird Class had limited praise during the first observation with only one 
boy and two girls receiving any praise (a difference of 100%). By the time of the second 
observation this had improved to five boys and six girls receiving praise (a change of 
1 20% from the first to the second observation). 

The first observation in the Robin Class indicated that no boys and five girls 
received praise. This had improved to six boys and four girls receiving praise during the 
second observation. This was a change of 133% from the first observation. Overall, the 
change in scores for the teachers’ response of praise ranged from 83% to 133%. The 
objective to have a more equal gender distribution of praise was met. 

The category for a teacher’s response of criticism was not observed in any 
classroom except Bluebirds, during the first observation. There were no responses of 
criticism during the second observation. Most teachers will try to help a young child 
correct or improve an answer instead of telling the child the answer is wrong. A critical 
response may also have been avoided due to an observer being in the classroom. 
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Remediation was not a frequent response for the older preschool classrooms. One 
possible reason for this could be that as children get older, they learn to answer questions 
“better”. Children who are not sure of an answer may simply not volunteer to reply to a 
question. Therefore, the teacher had fewer remediation responses. In the Chickadee and 
Hummingbird Classrooms there were less responses of remediation from the first 
observation to the second observation. This may have been caused by the teachers’ 
efforts to increase praise and also try to choose an equal amount of boys and girls to 
answer questions. 

For the acceptance category there wasn’t a significant improvement in any 
classroom except Hummingbirds and Bluebirds. In both of these classrooms there was an 
improvement of over 100% in the teachers’ response to boys and girls from the first to the 
second observation. 

During the second week of meetings, gender-equity was discussed. The results of 
the first observations were shared with the teachers and information on this topic was 
given to them. All the teachers agreed that an easy method to create equality in choosing 
a child to answer would be to call on a girl then a boy. During the second observation, 
this method worked in all the classrooms except Robins for improving the equality for 
total responses of the boys compared to girls. 

Objective 4: The final objective was to increase each preschool teacher’s use of 
multicultural activities in the weekly lesson plans. This was measured by the writer’s 
observation of each teacher’s lesson plans and being able to identify at least three 
activities each week that meet the broad goals of teaching from a multicultural 
perspective (see Appendix F). The teachers marked the goal number beside the activity 
designed to meet that particular goal. This procedure was followed for each of the 10 
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weeks of the implementation strategy. This objective was met by all the teachers for the 
10 week implementation period. 

The information given to the teachers during the weekly meetings was beneficial 
in helping them achieve this objective. Ideas presented during the brainstorming sessions 
also helped the teachers plan an activity that would meet one or more of the goals. 
Resource books from the resource room or books belonging to the writer were used in 
helping teachers plan activities needed to meet this objective. 

During the last week of the implementation process the teachers were asked to 
evaluate the 10 week period. The questions that the teachers were asked along with a 
summary of their answers are listed below: 

Question 1 : How would you rate the value of the 10 week series of meetings? 

Summary of answers: It was very educational and informative, teachers liked getting new 
ideas and sharing ideas with each other, and they now realized the importance of anti-bias 
materials in the classroom. 

Question 2: What were the strong points of the 10 week period? 

Summary: Involving parents and staff as a team, being able to see differences that 
occurred in the classrooms during the 10 week period, building their own resources book 
from the information given out during the weekly meetings. 

Question 3: What were the weak areas of the 10 week period? 

Summary: Lack of planning time to prepare materials that could be used in the 
classrooms. 

Question 4: Were there any specific topics on which you would have liked to spend more 
time? 
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Summary: Teacher attitudes and values was a topic that 2 teachers wanted to explore 
further. There were 3 teachers who would have liked to spend more time discussing 
gender-bias. Using books to look at different cultures was a topic for which 1 teacher 
wanted to gain more knowledge. 

Question 5: Do you have any additional comments or suggestions? 

Summary: All the teachers wanted to maintain the meetings, but not every week, in order 
to continue to share ideas and delve deeper into topics. Several teachers would like to 
have had a small budget allocated specifically for adding multicultural materials to the 
resource room or individual classrooms. 

Unanticipated outcomes and roadblocks or difficulties encountered 

The implementation of the solution strategy went as planned except for a few 
minor changes. The starting time for the weekly meeting was changed from 1:00 PM to 
12:00 PM. This change was necessary in order to cover the lunch period for the center’s 
employees and also to adequately staff the rooms during naptime. The day on which the 
weekly meeting was held occurred on a Thursday or Friday. A specific day could not be 
designated because of scheduling conflicts that occurred when too many staff were absent 
from work. The teachers always had their materials ready on a Thursday even though the 
meeting was postponed until Friday because of staffing problems. 

The implementation plan allowed a teacher’s aide to replace her if she was absent 
on the day of the meeting. The teacher’s aide had to be updated on the prior meeting if 
the teacher had not done so. This took time away from the other planned activities, but 
this situation only occurred twice for the Bluebird Teacher and once for the Woodpecker 
Teacher. This situation pointed out the need for all the teachers to keep their aides aware 
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of what occurred at the completion of each meeting in case they were absent from the 
next meeting. 

The center had Open House scheduled for the preschool rooms during the latter 
part of the implementation periods. This had both negative and positive effects. The 
teachers spent most of their time preparing for Open House and very little time on the 
multicultural material they were preparing for the next meeting. All of the teachers made 
a multicultural material but they also explained what they would do to improve it if they 
had more time during the previous week. The parents visiting each classroom were able 
to see the multicultural materials that the teachers had made. The parents were also able 
to observe the use of items they had donated to an individual classroom or for the entire 
preschool. Another benefit that occurred during the Preschool Open House was the Book 
Fair that was held each night. The center earned money to purchase books according to 
the total amount purchased by the parents. Books that can be used to increase 
multicultural education can be purchased with money the center earned at the Book Fair. 
Results of the practicum as compared with literature 

The most important result of the practicum was the awareness that a problem 
existed and that an effort was made to begin solving the problem. As Derman Sparks 
(1989, p.8) points out, beginning is hard because teachers have to re-evaluate what they 
have been doing. The first goal listed by Derman Sparks ( 1 989, p. 1 1 ) when getting 
started, is to increase awareness of your attitudes about gender, race, ethnicity, and 
different physical abilities. This goal was incorporated into the 10 week implementation 
of the solution strategy. Even though the writer’s focus was multicultural education and 
not anti-bias only, there are many similarities. 
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Ramsey (1987, p.6) says that multicultural education is not a set curriculum, but a 
perspective that is reflected in all decisions about every phase and aspect of teaching. She 
explains further by describing multicultural education as a series of questions to induce 
educators to challenge and expand the goals and values that underlie their curriculum 
designs, materials, and activities. The implementation of the practicum solution strategy 
has introduced the idea of multicultural education to the preschool teachers. They may or 
may not continue to question and change their beliefs, but the idea for change has been 
presented. 
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Chapter VI 

CONCLUSIONS - IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Conclusions 

The solution strategy for the practicum did meet its goal of increasing the use of 
multicultural education in the preschool program. Book selections were improved 
through the use of a checklist (see Appendix D) which identified stories that would 
perpetuate stereotypes and bias. Teachers were made aware of gender-bias through a 
class coding observation (see Appendix E) which pinpointed the types of responses that 
teachers gave children in their classes. This observation also identified if one gender was 
responded to more often than the other gender. The number of multicultural materials in 
the classrooms and the resource room has dramatically increased through the efforts of 
the teachers, parents, and the Kindergarten Room’s resource. Teachers planned activities 
to encourage the integration of multicultural education into many areas of the curriculum 
on a weekly basis. 

The writer will continue to encourage the teachers to choose appropriate books 
and activities each week because she has the job of checking teachers’ lesson plans. The 
resource room should continue to improve as new materials are added to the Kindergarten 
Program. Parents have been asked to continue to donate items that can be placed in the 
classrooms or resource room. The parent newsletter or the bulletin board at the front of 
the center will be utilized to remind parents of items that can be used for multicultural 
education. The writer will also continue to share multicultural education information 
with the teachers, when new material is published in literature which the writer receives. 

The positive effects of the practicum can continue with the combined efforts of 
the teachers, parents, administration, and the writer. If one or more of these groups begin 
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to regress in their efforts, the gains made during the implementation of the solution 
strategy will quickly dissipate. A continuous effort must be made to maintain and 
improve the use of multicultural education at the writer’s center. 

Implications and Recommendations 

The solution strategy of this practicum would benefit most centers which need to 
improve the use of multicultural education. More time should be allotted for the different 
topics that were discussed in the weekly meetings. All of the teachers made this 
suggestion when evaluating the 10 week implementation period. Each topic should be 
discussed for several weeks with a longer period of time between each meeting. The 
extra time would also be helpful if teachers are making multicultural materials after 
discussion on a new topic. Some sessions should be set aside simply for planning and 
making multicultural materials. These materials should be added to the resource room if 
several sessions were set aside strictly for the purpose of making multicultural materials. 
Planning meetings to make materials would be needed in a center that had few items to 
begin a resource room. The writer’s center had a Kindergarten Program with a vast 
supply of materials, especially books. This enabled the teachers to have a wide selection 
of materials at their disposal within a short period of time. 

Other centers may also want to consider alternate methods of increasing 
multicultural materials. Fund raising events such as book fairs, candy and toy sales, or 
other methods can raise money which could be used to purchase multicultural materials. 

The solution strategy is a good way to start improving multicultural education in a 
child care center, but any outside training that can be acquired would be beneficial. The 
writer planned a program that would work in her center; outside sources could include a 
new or better way to accomplish the same results. Multicultural education in the field of 
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early childhood is a subject that is growing in importance as teachers try to meet the 
needs of the children in their care. If teachers are to meet those needs, they must be 
willing to expand their understanding of what and how they teach. 
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Appendix A 



Anti-Bias Materials Checklist 
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Anti-bias Materials Checklist 

Place a check before each item that is currently in your classroom or is brought into your 
classroom at different times during the year. 

Classroom Aesthetics 

travel posters of variety of places and people 

magazine photographs depicting variety of places & people (including people of 

different ages, abilities, and life situations) 

textiles from around the world on the walls and around the room in blankets, 

cushions, pillows, and rugs 

drawings by children from other places and with varying ability 

distinctive and interesting paintings, sculpture, pottery, baskets and other arts 

mobiles and wind chimes 

printed labels in more than one language 

a colorful hammock from Costa Rica 

containers for storage- pottery, baskets, calabashes, lacquered boxes 



Dramatic Play Props 



teacups 


mukluks 


veils 


chopsticks 


saris 


sombrero 


baskets 


clogs 


nets 


gourds 


snowshoes 


futons 


kimonos 


dashikis 


tatami mats 


fans 


moccasins 


food containers 


parkas 


berets 


foreign coins 


getas 


beads 


recipes 
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serapes turbans African masks 

sashes magazines and newspapers printed in other languages 

variations of the playhouse (adobe, igloo, tent, mosque, oasis) 

dolls and puppets - Japanese drama, Russian Matryoshka stacking dolls, and dolls 

with assorted racial characteristics and handicap equipment 

stuffed animals, including camels, iguanas, goats, tigers, and snakes 

crutches, braces, heavy glasses, hearing aids, bifocals, and canes 

Music and movement 

use of folk song and recordings for children, translated and in foreign languages 

classical, contemporary, and ethnic music recorded for adults, in English and in 

other languages 

instruments from other places: Nigerian talking drums, thumb pianos, maracas, and 

bells 

bossa nova, samba, jazz, and spirituals in music recordings 

Science and mathematics 

manipulatives featuring pictures of foreign objects 

raw cotton 

cocoa / coffee beans 

chestnuts 

lentils 

feathers 

seeds 

plants - bonsai, orchid, cactus 

foreign coins 
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sketches and photographs of skyscrapers, pyramids, and igloos in the block comer 

figures of varying ages, races, sexes, physical abilities, and occupations for block 

play 

Language 

books that reflect a world view 

books in Braille or sign language 

books in several languages 

alphabet character in other languages 

wordless books 
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Teacher Questionnaire 

The following questionnaire was developed by the writer. It was used to gain 
general information about multicultural education from each preschool teacher’s point of 
view. 

1 . What did you think multicultural education means? 

2. Were diversity and anti-bias related topics of multicultural education? 

3. Is multicultural education important in the curriculum for preschool children? Why or 
why not? 

4. Can multicultural education be implemented into all aspects of the curriculum or in 
specific areas? Please specify. 

5. What kind of information do you need to know about multicultural education? 

Check all of those of interest to you or add topics. 

resource materials 

activities or theme based units 

books that are used in the classroom 

assessing needs of individual children 

how to select books for classroom use 

special needs or disabled children 

cultural information concerning children in the center 

The following checklist, by Karen Matsumoto-Grah (Byrnes and Kiger, 1992, p. 105-108) 
is designed to help teachers to identify and respond to diversity in the classroom. 
Questions that referred to teachers working with older children were deleted due the 
writer’s focus on multicultural education in the preschool. 
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Teachers were to check each item that applies to them or resources in their 
classroom. 

Teaching Children To Be Proactive 

Do I teach children to identify instances of prejudice and discrimination? 

Do I help my students develop proper responses to instances of prejudice and 

discrimination? 
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Gender Bias Checklist 
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The following questions were included in a discussion by Marylou Webster Ambrose 

(1996, p.73) on gender bias. They were directed toward determining if a teacher was 
intentionally or unintentionally guilty of gender bias. 

Answer yes or no to the following questions. 

1. Do you expect boys to be loud and unruly, and girls to be quiet and well 

behaved? 

2. Do you think girls have to try harder than boys to achieve? 

3. Do you discourage boys from crying or expressing their emotions? 

4. Do you use sexist language like policeman or mailman, and refer to every nurse 

as she and every scientist as he? 

5. Do you assign duties based on gender stereotypes-like having boys move tables 

and girls water plants? 

6. Do you allow boys to monopolize the computers or playground equipment? 

7. Do pictures of men out number pictures of women on your classroom bulletin 

boards and visual materials? 

8. Do you usually use books written by men? Do most of them feature men or 

show women only in traditional roles? 
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Book Checklist 
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Book Checklist 

Evaluate the characters 
yes no 

Do the characters in the story have personalities like real people? 

Do they seem authentic in the way they act and react? 

Do they speak in a style and language that fits their situation? 

Are they real people with strengths and weaknesses rather than stereotypes? 

Are characters allowed to learn and grow? 

Is their lifestyle represented fairly and respectfully? 

Evaluate the situation 

Do the characters have power over their own lives? 

Do they resolve their own problems and reap their own rewards? 

Are human qualities emphasized? 

Evaluate the illustrations 

Do the illustrations respectfully depict ethnic, age, cultural, economic, ability, 

and sexual differences? (Illustrations was humorous, but they must fit the 
context of the story line and be consistent in portrayal.) 

Do the illustrations and the text work well together to communicate the story? 

Is the style of illustration appropriate to the story? 

Evaluate the messages 

Do the messages conveyed, both directly and indirectly, respectfully and 

accurately portray the human condition? 

Are there hidden messages that are demeaning in any way or that reinforce 

stereotypes? 
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Evaluate the author / illustrator’s credibility 

Does the author / illustrator’s background and training prepare her / him to 

present this story? (Do not disregard, but do consider carefully, stories about 
women written by men, stories about people with handicaps written by people 
without handicaps, and stories about one ethnic group written by another.) 
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Class Coding Observation Form 
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Class Coding Observation Form 

Teacher Response ( teachers please make a tally mark beside the response each time it is 
given according to gender below) 

A. praise (reacting positively to a comment or answer) 

B. criticism (saying an answer is wrong) 

C. remediation (helping to correct or improve an answer) 

D. acceptance (giving a neutral response) 



BOY 



GIRL 



A 



A 



B 



B 



C 



C 



D 



D 
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Appendix F 

Broad Goals Of Teaching From A Multicultural Perspective 
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Broad Goals of Teaching From a Multicultural Perspective 

1. To help children develop gender, racial, cultural, class, and individual 
identities and to recognize and accept their membership in different groups. 

2. To enable children to see themselves as part of the larger society; to identify, 
empathize, and relate with individuals from other groups. 

3. To foster respect and appreciation for the diverse ways in which other people 
live. 

4. To encourage in young children’s earliest social relationships an openness and 
interest in others, a willingness to include others, and a desire to cooperate. 

5. To promote the development of a realistic awareness of contemporary society, 
a sense of social responsibility, and an active concern that extend beyond 
one’s immediate family or group. 

6. To empower children to become autonomous and critical analysts and activists 
in their social environment. 

7. To support the development of educational and social skills that are needed for 
children to become full participants in the larger society in ways that are most 
appropriate to individual styles, cultural orientations, and linguistic 
backgrounds. 

8. To promote effective and reciprocal relationships between schools and 
families. 
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Appendix G 



Attitude And Values Questionnaire 
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Please respond to all of the following questions as openly and thoughtfully as you can in 
preparation for talking with one another (Obviously some of the questions apply directly 
to you and others will have to be answered somewhat hypothetically.) 

1. To me being a White staff member at your school’s 

name 

means... 

2. To me, being a biracial/multiracial staff member at 

means 

3. To me, being a staff member of color at means .... 

4 To me, being heterosexual staff member at means... 

5 To me, being a gay or lesbian staff member at means... 

6 To me, being a female staff member at means... 

7 To me, being a male staff member at means... 

8 To me, being a biracial/multiracial family at means... 

9 To me, being a White family at means... 

10 To me, being a family of color at means... 

1 1 To me, being a gay or lesbian family at means... 

12 To me, being a heterosexual family at means... 

13 How do your ethnicity and culture play roles in your responses? 

14 What implications or ramifications might other differences have in the 

community? Gender? Socioeconomic class? Physical ability? 

Age? Culture? Religion? 

15 What other thoughts or feelings come up as you are responding to 
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questions? 



Directions: Answer each of the following questions in relation to you and the family in 
which you grew up. 

1 . How did your family think children should be raised? 

2. What were their hopes for you? What were their expectations for you? How 
important were school and education. 

3. What were the roles and responsibilities of mother, father, and children? If 
you lived with only one parent, on what basis were tasks divided? 

4. What were your family’s religious beliefs and practices? 

5. How were you disciplined? What were your family’s attitudes about 
discipline? 

6. What were your family’s attitudes about sex? 

7. What messages did you receive about cultural differences and how were they 
presented? From whom did you get the messages? 
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10 Week Calendar Plan 
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Outline of 10 Week Calendar Plan 

Week 1 

Teachers meet from 1 :00 PM to 2:00 PM with writer. 

Teachers fill out questionnaires developed by Kendall (1996, pp. 51, 54). Questionnaires 
are found in Appendix G. 

Teachers and writer discuss results of questionnaire. 

Writer and teachers discuss and select system for use of materials from the resource 
room. 

Writer will give teachers book lists that can be used for lesson plans. Writer has 
complied book lists prior to first meeting with teachers. Book lists are found in Appendix 
I. 

Writer has set up materials in resource room prior to first meeting with teachers. 

Week 2 

Teachers meet from 1 :00 PM to 2:00 PM with writer. 

Writer returns each teacher’s class-coding observation form (see Appendix E) and 
gender-offender questionnaire (see Appendix C). Teachers and writers brainstorm ways 
of improving gender-equity in the classroom. (Possible change in room arrangement.) 
Writer gives teachers materials concerning gender bias that has been complied by the 
writer prior to the meeting. Material concerning this area is found in Appendix J. 

Writer also compiles list of teacher suggestions which will be handed out at the next 
meeting. 

Week 3 

Teachers meet from 1 :00 PM to 2:00 PM with writer. 
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Writer and teachers plan letter to parents asking for their help with increasing the number 
of multicultural materials from anti-bias checklist (see Appendix A). Parents may donate 
items or offer suggestions as to where items may be found. 

Writer would use suggestions from teachers and then prepare the letter which will be sent 
out to parents in all the preschool classrooms. 

Writer will give teachers information gathered from literature regarding ways to improve 
multicultural materials in the classroom. The information that will be dispersed is found 
in Appendix K. 

Week 4 

Teachers meet from 1:00 PM to 2:00 PM with writer. 

Teachers and writer brainstorm about materials that can be made to improve the area of 
language for multicultural education in upcoming themes of the curriculum. 

Each teacher picks something to make and bring to next meeting. 

Writer gives teachers previously complied information concerning language and 
multicultural education. Material that will be given to the teachers is found in Appendix 
L. 

Writer will make list of teacher suggestions and hand out at the next meeting. 

Week 5 

Teachers and writer meet from 1 :00 PM to 2:00 PM. 

Review of materials made by teachers and quick discussion of any additional ideas that 
were developed by teachers or writer. 

Teachers and writer discuss music and movement activities that could be used in 
upcoming curriculum themes. Teachers plan to bring something to next meeting which 
can be used to improve their music or movement activities in their classroom. 
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Writer gives teachers previously complied lists of music and movement resources. 

Writer will make list of teacher suggestions and hand out at next meeting. Information 
that will be given to the teachers is found in Appendix M. 

Week 6 

Teachers and writer meet from 1:00 P.M. TO 2:00 P.M. 

Review of each teacher’s improvement of music and movement activities for their 
classroom. Quick discussion of any additional ideas that were developed by teachers or 
writer. 

Teachers and writer brainstorm ways of improving classroom aesthetics and plan 
something to bring to the next meeting which will improve each teacher’s classroom for 
upcoming themes in the curriculum. 

Writer will hand out previously compiled information for improvement of classroom 
aesthetics. The information that will be given to the teachers is found in Appendix N. 
Writer will make list of teachers’ suggestions and distribute at next meeting. 

Week 7 

Teachers and writer meet from 1:00 P.M. to 2:00 P.M. 

Review of each teacher’s improvement for classroom aesthetics. Short discussion of any 
further ideas that were developed by the teachers or writers. 

Teachers and writer brainstorm ways of adding science and math multicultural activities 
to the upcoming themes of the curriculum. 

Each teacher will plan an activity or material that was used in this area and present it at 
the next meeting. 

Writer will list all suggestions given by the teachers and distribute it at the next meeting. 
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Writer will hand out previously compiled information concerning science and math 
multicultural activities. Information that is given to the teachers is found in Appendix O. 
Week 8 

Teachers and writer will meet from 1:00 P.M. to 2:00 P.M. 

Review of each teacher’s activity or material from last meeting. 

Short discussion on any additional ideas from teachers or writer. 

Teachers and writer discuss ways of adding multicultural education in the dramatic play 
area for upcoming curriculum themes. 

Each teacher will plan an activity or material to present at the next meeting. 

Writer will copy all suggestions given during the discussion and distribute it at the next 
meeting. 

Writer will hand out previously compiled information concerning dramatic play in 
multicultural education. Information that the teachers will receive is found in Appendix 
P. 

Week 9 

Teachers and writer will meet from 1 :00 P.M. to 2:00 P.M. 

Review of each teacher’s activity or material to add to the dramatic play area in their 
classroom. Short discussion on further ideas from teachers or writer. 

Each teacher will pick a holiday that is usually approached from the “tourist” point of 
view and plan a multicultural education approach for next meeting. 

Teachers and writer will offer suggestions for each holiday that is selected. Discussion of 
other holidays will occur as long as time allows. 

Writer will copy all suggested ideas and distribute them at the next meeting. 
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Writer will also hand out previously compiled materials concerning holidays from a 
multicultural perspective. The information that the teachers will receive is found in 
Appendix Q. 

Week 10 

Teachers and writer will meet from 1 :00 P.M. to 2:00 P.M. 

Review of each teacher’s holiday activities from multicultural perspective. Quick 
discussion on any additional ideas and suggestions. 

Writer will ask teachers for evaluation of the ten weeks of meetings. Questions that will 
be asked include: 

What was the most helpful information? 

What was the least helpful information? 

What else would you have liked to learn more about? 

Additional suggestions or comments. 
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The following book list was developed by Janet Brown McCracken (1993). 

Children's Books and Recordings 



Ancon*, GL (1985). Helping out. Nr 
Andrews, J. (1966). Verylast first i 



Adkr, DA. (1999). A picture book of Martin Luther 
King.fr. New York: Holiday House. 

Adoft A. (1973). Ml*k » brown to ton. New York 
Harper 6r Row. 

Adoft A. 0«2). AB the cokes of the nee. New York 
Lo thf pp. 

AHU (1976). Com k make. New York CrowelL 
Amon, A. (1961). The mrkk son: Niter Americans 
an nature. New York Atheneum. 

.New York Clarion, 
f tone. New York 

Atheneum. 

Anno, M. (1966). AS dry. New York FhQooneL 
Arualdua, C. (1993). Friends from the other tide/ 
Amigo * dd otro k do. Emeryville, CA: Children's 
Book Pm* 

Barton, B. (1961). Building a home. New York 
Gnenwillow. 

Baylor, B. (1976). And ii it stW that way. Legend* told 
by Arizona Indian ehddm. New Yonc Scribner's. 
Baylor, & 0981). Aged on sorry mownism top: Stories 
of southwest Indian mend mountains. New York 

n.n a . 

aavners. 



Beekman, D. (1962). Forest. vQkgt, tom, city. New 
York Harper k Row. 

Bt’iim A. 0992). TV desert memuid. San Pnndecoc 
CMdren'e Book Press. 

Bottog, T. f Trana.). (1975). The mitten. Moscow 
Mafysh Publiahere. 

Brenner, & (1984). HISnen vhoeto. New York Harper. 

Brett, k (1989). The nrnton. New York Putnam's. 

Btown, T. 09 85). HtBo. em(gml New York Holt 

Cameron, A. (1966). More stories /niton tdk. New 
York Knopf. 

Cchlene, T. (1990). QuHhoorker A Cheyenne legend. 
Mahwah, NJ: Watermill Frees. 

Cohkne, T. (1990). Turquoise toy A Navajo legend. 
Mahwah, NJ: Watermill Press. 

Ccntabei ED. (1966). The Pnmrytapua Dutch: Cn^b- 
sun and formers. New York Atheneum. 

Craft E 0909). The day of the rainbow. New York 
Viidng. 

IX AlettoJ. (1909). Jfamo that budding! 'Washington, 
DC National That for Historic Preservation. 

Dalgliesh, A. 0954). ThecouragtcfSanh Noble. New 
York Macmillan. 

Daly, N. 0965). Not to fut Songoiolo. New York 
Viking Penguin. 



Dault CM. 0990). Children n p hotograph y : UO 
yean. Firefly, 150 Sparks Avt* Willow dale, 
Ontario M2H 2S4 Canada. 

Detacie, L 0909). Anw eon lathe: Popular torn and 
rhymmfrom Latin America. New York Schuastk. 

Dslton, / 0960). My mother leather job today. Nika, 
EL Whitman. 

Dragon wagon, C 0990). Home place. New Yoric 
Macmillan. 

Bacudie, E 0988). Paul and Sebastian. Brooklyn. 
Kane-Milkr. 

Paha, EL, 4 Cobb. A. 0980). Old tales for a new day 
Early answers to kfe't eternal questions. Buffalo: 
Prometheus. 

Feeney, & 0985). Hawaii to e rainbow. Horolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press. 

Houmoy,V.0985). The patekwork quilt. New York 
Dial 

Preedman. E 0980). torm^noU bide. New York 
Dutton. 

Freedman, E (1987). Indian chiefs. New York Holi- 
day House. 

Friedman, LE 0984). How my parents learned to eat. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 

Gantschev, L (1965). Two islands. Salzburg-. Veriag 
Neugebauer Press. 

Caraway, MX 0989). AMM and hk gmndfslher. 
Diaoorv Treasure Chest 

Gates, C.L 0990). Family pictures. Emeryville. CA: 
Children's Book Preaa. 

Cabana, C 0990). How a home to buOt. New York 
Holiday. 

Girard. LW. 0968). We adopted you. Benfsmm Kao. 
Niles, IL Whitman. 

Goble,P.0984).Bi(flU»taiMisn. New Yoric Aladdin. 

Goble, P. 0968). tier seven brothers. New York 
Bradbury. 

Got da t eln . A. (1979). My very own fewish home. Kan 
Ben Copies, 6800 TildenwoodLrw Rockville, MD 
20652 

Greenfield, E 0981). Daydnomen. New York Dial 

Gie enfiel d , E(1969) ^/ hoi dr eam. New York Harper 

Hall. D. 0979). Or-cart man. New Yoric Puffin. 

Hamilton, V. 0993). Many thousand rone: African 

AmuricansfrtmskverytobeedcmNewioriLKtwpL 

Havlll, ]. (1966). famous* t find. Baatorv Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Haztn, BS 0963). Tight times. New York Penguin. 
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Hewett, J. (1990). Hector Hots in the US. now: TV 
•tory of a Mericen- American child. New York: 



.Jiwater, J. (1981). Moonaong lullaby. New York: 
Lottirop. UeitShMid 
Howard, EF. (1991). Amt Floaek’e Imts (aid crab 
cate later). New York Garten. 

Jbt, & (1991). Myfrat American friend. Milwaukee: 
Ratatree. 

Kalmaa Bv*Bebey,W. 0988). A* Arete commw- 
ndy. New York: Crabtree. 

Kndotev B. (1989). Ii anybody up? New York 
Putnam. 

Kukhn, & (1992). Horn my family Horn In America. 
New York: Bradbury. 

Laaky.K. (1980). 7br wwerYrtl New York Warne. 
Leaaac F. (1985). My UttU bland. New York 

V 1 — 1 ^ 

uppinocni 

Ltenni, L (1968). Sammy. New York Pantheon. 
L^tagooM^CJEd.). (1990). Dogpono. New York 

Loh, M. 0987). Tucking mommy in. New York Or- 
chard. 

Martel C 0976). Yarue days. New York Dial 
MathteuJ. 0979). 7hr eldtn day*. New York Ran- 
dom House. 

Matto^CW. (Ed.). 0989). Shekeit to them ter you 
bar the heat Play aonga and lullabies firm Black 
muaicd tradition. Warrm-Mattox, 3817 San Pablo 
Dun Rd, «336, B Sobrante,CA 94603. (Available 
on caaette from Muaic for Little People) 

Maury, L 0979). My motto and I an growing etrvng/ 
jWjj^ayyo woe hactmcafutria. Berkeley. New 

McMillan, B. 0990). One am: A book cf tern terse. 

New York Holiday Houae. 

Meyer, LD. 0988). Harriet Tubman: TVy called me 
Meaao. Patenting Plata, 7744 Slat Ave, NJB, Se- 
attle, WA 98115. 

Monla, A. 0989). Bread, bread, Breed. New York 
Lothrap, Lee k Shepard. 

MorriiA (1990). On tfego. New York Lothrop, Lee 

Musfe^r’uttle People. 0989). Peace it the world 
stmVng (CD Recording MLP D-2104). Redway, 
CA; Author. 

Nitkx >il Geographic Society. 0989). Exploring your 
world: Thaaocenturtcf geography. Washington, DC* 
Author. 

New World Records. 0976). Songe cfmrth, water, fire 
endtky: Muakcf the American Indian (CD Record- 
ing No. 80246-2). New York Author. 

QaUey, R. (1989). Camea children play around Or 
world. (Series indudes strength and skill dianb 
. big.) New York Marshall Caverdbh. 

Ortiz, S. 0968). TV people ahaB continue. San Fran- 
dacoc Children's Book Preaa. 

Ovale, Inc. 0981). Hirer. (Abo Printmpa, EU, 
AutemneySBkxy, Qu£> ac, Canada: Author. 



Pbmerants, C 0989). TV chalk dolt. New York 
U pp tncott. 

ftovenaen, A,4 Ptavenoen. M. 0987). Slwto Lane. 
New York Viking Kestrel 

Rabe,B. 0981). 7VVtenctygH New York Elaevier- 
Dutton. 

Rogen, F. 0987). A4akfaj/neridi. New York Putnam. 
Bey, 9.(1990). WVarVtirtefFNewYarkOaiten. 
Sey,M1991). Tree vf own. New Yoak Houghton 

Schlank, CH. k Metzger, B. 0998). Martin Urtto 
ttng,frjAHogrephyferyoungchjldren. Mt Rainier, 
MD: Gryphon Houae. 

Seum, D. 0984). TV better batik took New York 
Random Houae. 

Sewall M. 0990). People of the breaking day. New 
York Atheneum. 

Biaddmaiv T. 0989). TV pmident builds a home. 

New York Simon k Schuster. 

Showers, P. 0965). Your akin and mine. New York 
Harper. 

Sown, N. 0975). AD kinds effamSba. NUea, IL 
Whitman. 

S^ofidna. E. 0948). Capejbraale. New York Harper 

Smith, K. 0990). CVmteiQendt/(Caaartfc Record- 
ing). Cherokee, NC: Cherokee PuMcationa. 
Steve, VD1L (1989). todngtaepeee:PoermcfAmeri- 
can Indian youth. New Yonc Holiday Houae. 
Soya,K.(1986).AVuari^bRxa. New York Philomel 
Steptoe, J. (1987). Mufitro’a beautiful daughten. New 
York Lothrop, Lee It Shepard. 

State, M. (1988). Storm to the night. New York 
Harper. 

Sweet Honey to die Rock 0990). AB for freedom 
( T aw itto Recoadtog). Redway.CA: Music farllttle 
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•Tuyet (1986). The tittle weaver of Vwh 
Yen village. San Ftandacoc Children's Book Preaa. 
Divers, Pi. 0980). Tko pain of rivet. New York 
VOdng. 

TnaedlA0964). TV miHen. New York Scholastic. 
Uehida, Y. 0984). A for cfimmt. New York Ath- 



Wetematv D. 0975). My backyard tetory book Bos* 
Ion; Uttk, Brown. 

Wilder, LE. 0953). Utile houae on the prairie. New 
York Hupcr h Row. 

Wilder, LE.09S3L On tWnbqffliarrCrtdt. New 
York Harper b Row. 

Xiong, B. 0989). A/tof-iwnr Ctrl Grr! Emeryville, 
CA: Children's Book Preaa. 

YaibrouglvC.0979). Contrast. New York Putnam. 

Yee, S, A Kokin, L (1977). Cot me eatery to UH Five 
children ten about their too. St John's Education 
Threshold, 1661 15th St, San Prendaco.CA 94103. 

Youldon, C. 0979). Lea nombm. Montreal: Granger 
Frees Umitl 
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This book list was developed by Mary Renck Jalonga (1992). 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

Aliki. The King's Day: Louis the IX of France. New York: Crowell, 1989. 

Baer, F. This Is tht Way We Go to School- A Book About ChiUren Around 
tht World. New York: Scholastic, 1990. 

Friedman, I. R. How My Parents learned to Eat. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1984. 

Gackenbach, D. Claude the Dog: A Christmas Story. New York: 
Scholastic, 1974. 

Galbraith, K. O. Laura Charlotte. New York: Putnam/Philomel, 1990. 

Gomi, T My Friend New York: Chronicle Press, 1990. 

Howard, E. F. Chita's Christmas Tree. New York: Bradbury, 1990. 

Knutson, B. How the Guinea Hen Got Her Spots. New York: 
Carolrhoda, 1990. 

Levine, E. I Hate English! New York: Scholastic, 1990. 

Lucnn, N. Netsa's Fish. New York: Athencum, 1990. 

Martin, B., and Archambault, J. Knots on a Counting Rope. New York: 
Holt, 1987. 

Mendez, P. The Black Snouman. New York: Scholastic, 1990. 

Polacco, P. Thunder Cake. New York: Putnam/Philomel, 1990. 

Pomerantz, C. The Chalk Doll New York Lippinoott, 1989. 

San Souci, R. D..The Talking Eggs: A Folktale from the American South. 
New York: Dial, 1989. 

Schwartz, A. Oma and Bobo. New York: Bradbury, 1989. 

Snyder, D. The Boy of tht Three Year Nap. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1988. 

Steptoe, J. Mufaro't Beautiful Daughters. New York: Lothrop Lee and 
Shepard, 1987. 

Williams, V. A Chair for My Mother. New York: Grecnwillow, 1982. 

Winter, J. Follow the Drinking Gourd New York: Knopf, 1988. 
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The following lists of books were developed by Tanya Lieberman (1995). 

Cllmo, Shirley. The Egyptian Cinderella. New York: HarperColllns, 1989. 
Phumla. Noml and the Magic Fish. New York: Lothrop. 1987. 



Daly, NUd. Not So Fast, Songololo. New York: Atheneum, 1986. 
reelings, Muriel L Zamanl Goes to Market New York: Seabury, 1970. 

Seed, Jenny. Ntombl's Song. Boston: Beacon, 1987. 

Klmmel, Eric A. Anansl and the Moss-Covered Rock. 

New York: Holiday House, 1988. 

McDermott. Qerald. Zomo the Rabbit New York: Harcourt, 1992. 

Van Woerkom, Dorothy. The Rat the Ox, and the Zodiac New York: Crown, 1976. 
Wallace, lan. Chin Chlang and the Dragon’s Dance. New York: Atheneum, 1984. 

San Souci, Robert D. The Samurai's Daughter. New York: Dial, 1992. 

Shute, Linda. Momotaro. New York: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 1986. 

Bonnici, Peter. The Festival Minneapolis: Carolrhoda Books, 1985. 

Lee, Jeanne M. Ba Nam. New York: Henry Holt, 1987. 

Levinson, Rlkl. Our Home Is the Sea. New York: Dutton. 1988. 

Meeks, /Krone Ray. Enora and the Black Crane. New York: Scholastic, 1991. 
Trezise, Percy. Children of the Great Lake. New York: HarperColllns, 1992. 

Base, Graeme. My Grandma Lived In Gootlgulch. New York: Abrams, 1990. 
Fox, Mem. Possum Magtc. San Diego: Harcourt, 1983. 

Martin, Claire. The Race of the Golden Apples. New York: Dial, 1991 . 

Yolen, Jane. Wings. San Diego: Harcourt, 1991. 

DePaola, Tomie. Jtam/e O’Rourke and the Big Potato. New York: Putnam, 1992. 
McDermott, Gerald. Daniel O’Rourke. New York: Viking Penguin, 1986. 
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Arnold, Katya, Baba Yaga. New York: North South Books, 1993. 

Ayres, Becky Hickox. Matreshka. New York: Bantam, 1992. 

Lattimore, Deborah Nourse. The Flame of Peace. New York: McGraw Hill, 1987. 
Rohmer, Harriet. The Legend of Food Mountain. 

San Francisco: Children’s Book Press, 1982. (bilingual) 

Rohmer, Harriet, and Mary Anchondo. How We Came to the Fifth World. 
San Francisco: Children’s Book Press. 1938. (bilingual) 
Bresnick-Perry, Roslyn. Leaving for America. 

San Francisco: Children’s Book Press, 1 992. 

Bunting, Eve. How Many Days to America? New York: Clarion, 1988. 
Surat, Michele Maria. Angel Child, Dragon Child. Milwaukee: Ralntree, 1983. 

Esbensen, Barbara Juster. The Star Malden. Boston: Little, Brown, 1988. 
Mobley, Jane. The Star Husband Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1979. 

Cohen, Caroll Lee. Sally Ann Thunder Ann Whirlwind Crockett 
r New York: Greenwillow, 1985. 

Small, Terry. The Legend of Pecos BllL New York: Bantam, 1992. 

Volkmer, Jane Anne. Song of the Chlrimla. 

Minneapolis: Carolrhoda Books, 1990. (bilingual) 

Wisniewski, David. Rain Player. New York: Clarion, 1991. 

Rohmer, Harriet The Invisible Hunters. 

Novato, CA: Children’s Book Press, 1987. (bilingual) 

Rohmer, Harriet, and Jesus Guerrero Rea. Atariba and Nlguayona. 

Novato, CA: Children’s Book Press, 1988. (bilingual) 

Yolen, Jane. Encounter. New York: Harcourt, 1992. 

Castaneda, Omar S. Abuela's Weave. New York: Lee and Low Books, 1993. 
Dorros, Arthur. Tonight Is CamavaL New York: Dutton, 1991. 

Lewin, Ted. Amazon Boy. New York: Macmillan, 1993. 
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❖ MORE MODELS ♦> 



AFRICA 

Guthrie, Donna W. Noblah's Well Nashville, TN: Ideals, 1993. 

Knutson, Barbara. Sungura and Leopard: A Swahili Trickster Tale. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1993. 

Steptoe, John. Mufaro's Beautiful Daughters. New York: Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard, 1967. 

ASIA 

Oomi, Taro. Coco Can't Walt New York: William Morrow, 1984. ‘ 

Leaf, Margaret. Eyes of the Dragon. New York: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 1987. 
Morimoto, Junko. The Inch Boy. New York: Puffin, 1986. 

AUSTRALIA 

Nunes, Susan. Tlddallck the Frog. New York: Atheneum, 1989. 

Thiele, Colin. Farmer Schulz's Ducks. New York: Harper and Row, 1986. 
Trezise, Percy, and Dick Roughsey. Turramull the Giant Qulnkln Milwaukee: 
Gareth Stevens, 1988. 

EUROPE 

Fisher, Leonard Everett. Theseus and the Minotaur. New York: Holiday 
House, 1988. 

Shute, Linda. Tom and the Leprechaun. New York: Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard. 1988. 

Silverman, Maida. Anna and the Seven Swans. New York: William Morrow, 1984. 

NORTH AMERICA 

Aardema, Verna. Pedro and the Padre. New York: Dial. 1991. 

Dewey, Ariane. The Tea Squall. New York: Qreenwillow, 1988. 

Oughton, Jerrie. How the Stars Fell Into the Sky. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1992. 
Say, Allen. Grandfather's Journey. New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1993. 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Cherry, Lynn. The Great Kapok Tree. San Diego: Harcourt, 1990. 

Dewey, Ariane. The Thunder God's Son. New York: Qreenwillow, 1981. 
Lattimore, Deborah Nourse. Why There h No Arguing In Heaven: A Mayan 
Myth. New York: Harper and Row, 1989. 

Markum, Patricia Maloney. The Little Painter of Subana Grande. New York: 
Bradbury Press, 1993. 
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The list below was developed by Mara Sapon-Shevin (1992). 

Children's Books About Differences 

Then are many excellent children's books that model diversity and indusiveneas. In addition 
to books that directly address disability/difference issues, more general books that address the 
multiple differences that edst in classrooms and society can be helpful in beginning a discus- 
sion with children. 

Bar kin, C, it James, E (1975). Doing tUnge together. Milwaukee: Raintree Publishers. 

Brightman, A. (1976). Like me. Boston; Little Brown. 

Cameron, P. (1961). Icmn't taid the ent. East Rutherford, NJ: Coward, McCann 4r Ceoghegan. 
Clifton, L. (1980). My friend Jacob. New York: Elsevier/ Dutton. 
dePaola, T. (1983). Nov one foot, now the other. New York: Putnam. 

Hazen, B. S. (1965). Why ere people different? A book about prejudice. New York: Golden Books. 
Schiff, N v It Becky, S. (1973). Some thing t you just eon’t do by youndf. Stanford, CA: New Seed 
■ ■ Press. 

Simon, N. (1975). All Unde of femttiet. Niles, IL: Whitman. 

Wolf, B. 0974). Don't fed oorry for Pad. New York: Harper 6c Row. 
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The following list was included with an article by Ellen Davidson and Nancy 
Schniedewind (1992). 



Books for Students 

(P)- Primary; (U) - Upper Baaumtary; (M)> Middle School 

Bogard, L 0986). Poor Gertie. New York; Dclacorte. (U) 

Byarr, B. (1977). PinboOt. Naw York Hops A Row. (17) 

Cleaver, V. A B. 0969). Where the Mia bloom. Now York; New American library. (U) (plus oth- 
oi by this luthor) 

Dalton, J. (1900). My mother loot her fob today. Qikago: Whitman. (P) 

Enas, E. 0944). Thr htniroi irooooo. Now York Hanoart, Brac% Jovanovidt. (U) 

Bvans, M.0973). JD. Cardan dry, NY: DraMaday. (U) 

Ptanchara. RO970). Cimr Omri, Naw YorfcQpwafl. (U) 
freeman, D. (I960). Cw d b oa y. Naw York: Viklnx. (P) 

Getz, A. (1979). Ter haw*. Naw York: Dial. (P) 

Greenfield, E (I960). GrmUmomo’t /by. Now Yoafc PhQomaL (P) 

CuthrlA D. 0968V A tom for Abby. Nashville: Abingdon Praee. (P) 

Cuy, R. (1973). Tkr friendo. Naw York: Banian Skylark. (M) 

Hamilton, V. (19 86). Tbepienet of Junior Brew*. Naw York: Macmillan. (M) 

Hazen, B. & (1979). Tight homo. New York Puffin, Penguin. (P) 

Hazea B. S. 0986). Why cot't ym etoy homo with mel A boob about working moOure. Naw York: 
Cold an. (P) 

Handarshot, J. (1987). In coal country. Naw York: Knopf. (P 4 U) 

Huntar.K. 0968V Saul brother* and Starr lav. Now York: Scribner. (M) 

Jordan, J. (1972). Fmrnk Lou Homer. New York Crowd. (17) 

Jordan, J. (1975). Now life Hew room. Naw York Crowell. CP) 

Kaau, B. J. 0969). Cogglee. Naw York: CoOiar Books. (P) (plus many othars by this author) 

Lyon, C. E. (1988). Bonaurf cMdim. Naw York: Bantam Starfin. (U) 

Maiut, P. (1966). Thr Mart of the flower bom. Now York: Coward, McCann and Gaoahwan. (U) 
Mathis, & & (1971). Sttnaalk jtoiy. Naw York: Vildan. (U) 

MathU, S. B (1974). Litton for the fig tree. New York: friffln. (U A M) 

Mazer, N. P. (1981). Mm. PM, 4 * and the dump guotn. Naw York Avon. (U) 

Miklowltz, C. (1985). 7V oar between the draws. New York Bantam Doul today OIL (VO 
Mohr, N. 0979). FaHta. New York Bantam Skylark. (U) 

Mohr, N. (1986). El Bronx r e memb ered. Houston: Arte Publics Pnm. (VO 
Myers, W. D. (1979). TVr young landlords. Naw York Puffin Books. (M) 

Nolan, M.& 0978V My daddy dan't go to »rt.VfinnaapoUs:Carolrhoda Books, (P) 

Patte rs on . 1C (1977). Bridge to TorbbUhk New York Avon Camaloc (UAM) 

Psttamm. K. 0978). Tkr great Cffly Htpttis. Naw York Harper k Row. (U 4 M) 

Rosenberg, J. (1973). Being poor. MlnnaapoBa: Ctrobhoda Boobs, (aJD 
Rylant,CQ985). bMksal was young to the moemUhu. Naw York Dutton. (P) 

Sacha, Vi. 0971). 7V« bear's hew*. New York Avon Camalot.(U) 

Sacha, M. (1987). Fmn EOen't bourn. Naw York Avon Camakt (11) 

StanakM. (1965V M aim* qftw school. Qticago: Whitman. (P) 

Staproa, J. (1966). SAoA. New York Harper A Row. (P) 

Taylor, M. 0978). Raff of Homier, boor mg erg. Now York Bantam. (U) 

Taylor, VL (1981). 1st thedrde hr mbrefem. Naw York Bantam. (M) 

Thomas, L (1979V W, Mm. MoBoryl Now York Harper A Row. (fr 
Voight, C (1901V Hoomeombeg. Naw York Fawcett Jr. Q>0 

Waltar,M.P. (1989). Hna a JAppy... Naw YotkLothrep,LaAfc Shepard. (U) 

WOllam^ V. B, 0983V A dWr Aw ay awlkar. Naw York Mulberry. (P) 

WOhama, V. B 0983). Some thi ng epidel for ma. Naw York Creanwflk>w. (P) 
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The following list was developed by Beverly Hardcastle Stanford (1992). 



Books for Children 

Bauer, C F. 0986). My mom travels a lot. New York Viking. 

Browne, A. 0989). Piggyback. New York Alfred A. Knopf. 

Cooney, B. 0982). Miss Rumphius. New York Viking Penguin. 

Ernst, L. C (1983). Sam Johnson and tha blua ribbon guSt. New York Lothrop, Lee ft Shepard Books. 
Kusldn, K. 0986). Tha Dallas Titans gat ready for bad. New York Harper it Row. 

Munsch, R. N. 0980). Tha paper bag princess. Toronto, Canada: Annick Press Ltd. 

Saabin, F. 0983). Amalia Earhart: Adventure in tha iky. Mahwah, NJ: Troll Associates. 

Schoop, J. 0986). Boys don't knit. Trenton, NJ: Africa World P ro w, Inc 
Steig, W. 0986). Brans bam. Toronto: Collins Publishers. 

Vavra, R. (1968). Tiger ftoroar. New York Reynal 4k Co. 

Warburg, S. S. 0965). 1 Uhs you. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 

Yolen, J. (1981). Steeping ngty. New York Coward-McCann. 




J 
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The following lists were included in an article by Bonnie Neugebauer (1992). 



Books rich h diversity 

Ada, Alma P. Abecedario ds low 
animates. Madrid, Spain: Espaaa 
Cal pc. 1990. 

Through hvely poem* and delightful 
paid illustrations. children are capoaed 
to the Spanish alphabet. 

Ancona. George. Helping Out New 
York: Clarion, 1985. 

People of different ages can ahare a 
task and grm close r in the pmceae. Pho- 
tographs highlight diversity. 

Andrews. Jan. Very Last first Time 
(Illustrated by Ian Wallace). New 
York: Atheneum, 1986. 

Bvm ia filled with the excitement of her 
lint adventure collecting mussels be- 
neath the thick aea ice. 

Bailey. Donna. Nomads and Ctttew. 
Austin, IX: Steck-Vaughn, 1990. 

A clever book that presents traditional 
nomads, such as the Bedouin, and ex- 
tends the conc ep t to m ode ms , ouch as 
circus p erform er s, ship crews, etc. 

Bang. Molly. The Grey lady and the 
Strawberry Snatcher. New York: 
Pour Winds Press, 1984. 

A magical wordless fantasy that fel- 
lows the Orey Lady's cl ever and surpris- 
ing me t h ods of eluding the Str a wb er ry 
Snatcher, who la always does. 

Bang. Molly. The Paper Crane. New 
York: Qreenwlllow, 1985. 

A hungry stringer brings new life to a 
fading restaurant in this atory of generos- 
ity rewarded; baaed on an ancient folktale. 

Baylor. Byrd. Before You Came This 
Wop (Illustrated by Tom Bahti). New 
York: B.P. Dutton. 1968. Out of print 
Prehistoric Indian rock drawings tell 
us of people who once lived on Earth. 

Baylor. Byrd. Burry body Needs a 
Rock. New York: Atheneum. 1985. 

Baylor. Byrd. The Way to Start o Day 
(Illustrated by Peter Psmall). New 
York: Aladdin. 1977. 

Bourke. Linda. Handmade ABC. New 
York: Harper ft Row. 1981. Out of 
print 

Clear Illustrations show hew to hand 
alga each letter of the alphabet 

Children's Television Workshop (with 
Linda Bove). Sign language Pun 
(Illustrated by Tom Cooke). New 
York: Random House. 1980. 

Photographs Illustrate how to sign 
many words familiar and important to 
young children. 



Clifton, Lucille. The Boy Who Didn’t 
Believe (n Spring (Illustrated by 
Brlnton Turkle). New York: E.P. 
Dutton. 1973. 

Finding signs of spring In the city can 
be a difficult took, but doubters King 
Shafaas and 7aqy Pallia set out to try. 

Cooney. Barbara. Miss Rumphlue 
New York: Viking Penguin. 1985. 

An independent young gri Miens to ha 
grindfethei'o advice and her own dreams. 
She travels the world, mold age Uvea by the 
eea, and eiwntuaDy finds her own 
wsy to make the world more beautiful 
Cooney, Nancy Evans. The Wobbly 
Tbofh (Illustrated by Maiylin Hafher). 
NewYoric O.P. Putnam's Sons. 1978. 
Out of print 

A loose teeth continues to oiuogr Btfca- 
beth Ann throughout her optatted day. 

Cummtnga, Pat Jimmy Lac Did ft. New 
York: Lothrop. Lee ft Shepard. 1985. 
Out of print 

Brother Artie blames Jimmy Lee far all 
kinds cf disasters and evil deed*: but when 
Angel tries to catch him, he's ahem a step 
•head of her. 



de Paola. Tbmie. Watch Outjbr the 
Chicken Feet in Your Soup. Engle- 
wood Olffs. NJ: Prentice-Hall. 1985. 

Joey U Jealous when his grandma gives 
Ms friend too much attention. 

Dragonwagon. Crescent Haifa Moon 
and One Whole Star (illustrated by 
Jerry Pinkney). New York: Macmillan. 
1966. 

A wonderful soothing rhythm pulses 
through the night as Susan fills asleep and 
the creatures and peopk of the night awake. 

Father Gander (Dr. Douglas W. LareheL 
Ftdher Gander Nursery Rhymes (Il- 
lustrated by Carolyn). Advocacy 
Press. P.O. Bax 336. Santa Barbara. 
CA 93103. 1985. 

People seem to react strongly one way or 
the other to this rewrite of Mother Oooae 
rhymes. Verses added to the original rhymes 
give equal time to both sexes. Illustrations 
superbly reflect (Uversity and indude handi- 
capped children— for this alone, it deserves 
l aidoi. 



Qauch. Patricia Lee. ChrtstlnaKater- 
tna ft The Bax (Illustrated by Doris 
Burn). New York: Coward. McCann 
ft Oeoghegan. 1971. 

Christina has plenty of imagination as 
she and her friend Fats explore the play 
potential of a large cardboard carton. 
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Onham. Bob. The Red Woolen Blan- 
ket Boston: Utile. Brown. 1987. 

A story of • flrFs attachment to her 
security blanket; a universal taaue de- 
scribed with a unique Australian flavor. 

Ormw. J.S. La ratUa pr esuml da /The 
ytti* Conceited Rat l Barcelona, 
Spain: EdldonesHymaa, 1989. Other 
titles In the series: Lae 7 ouqfas y ei 
lobe fThe Seven Sheep and the Wdf/I, 
Los tree oeoefThe Three BeanJ. 

Charming postal colors and a simple and 
fluid tact make those popular stories a 
spsdal treat far the tittle ones. 

Greene. Jacquehne Deznbar. Nothan'e 
HamMaah B ar gai n (Illustrated by 
Steffi Karen Rubin) . Kar-Ben Copftea, 
Inc.. 8600 TUdenwood Lane* Rock* 
ville.MD 20853. 1986. 

Nathan Invites hla midfather to bdp 
him shop far a menoran. but It takes some 
effort and a httkbarfatittni to find Just the 
fight one. 

Greenfield, Blotae. Darien* (Uhistimted 
by OeorgePoid). NewYork; Methuen, 
1960. 

Oreenteld, Bkdse. Daydreamert (U- 
lustrmtedbyTbmFeellngs). NewYork: 
Dial Books for Young Readers, 1965. 

Intriguing sketch** of Black children fill 
out the poem's Images of children who 
psusc far refle c tion. 

Greenfield. Btotee. Pint Pink Light (H- 
histrated by MoneU Barnett). New 
York: Scholastic. 1970. Out of print 

Greenfield, Ekdae. Me A Neeste (Illus- 
trated by Monets Barnett). NewYork: 
Yhotnas Y. Crowell. 1975. 



Haller. Danlta Rom. No* Ju$t Any Kmp 
(Ulus tra ted by Deborah Kogan Ray]. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1982. Out 
of print 

With the help e t her wise pandfathcr. 
Jesse teams that she must make her ova 
magic and her own good days. 

Hazen. Barbara Shook. T|phf Times 
(Illustrated byTrlna Schait Hyman). 
New York: Penguin Books. 1979. 

A young boy dues the dally resBOes of 
hla funny's eco n o mic struggles. 



Head. Bany. and Jla Seguln. Who Am 
17 (photographs by Prank Daatolfo). 
Family Communications, Inc.. 4802 
Fifth Avenue. Pittsburgh. PA. 15213, 
1975. 

Beautiful color photographs celebrate 
all the toe’s of a young gtil daughter, 
gardener, adventurer, student friend. She 
•Iso wear* a hearing old 
High water, Jamake. MoansongLttBaby 
(illustrated by Marcia Keegan). New 
York: Lothrop. Lee 8 Shepard. 1981. 
Out of print 

Ibis lullaby fills us with {stages of the 
natural wonders of the night as American 
Indian, once knew tt. 



H11L Elizabeth Starr. Euan's Comer 
(Illustrated byNtneyOroasraan). New 
York: Holt Rinehart and Winston. 
1967. Out of print 
In such a luge Coolly. Evan longs tor • 

place of his own to flu up Just as he wants 
It and to eqjoy same peace and quiet 

HU. Eric. La hermantta despot (Spot's 
Uttie Sister], NewYork: O.P. Putnam's 
Bona. 1989. 

Spot teams to tire with Ida new sister, 
teals, and dsddes that she lo fun to have 
around. 

Hlneo, Anna Orosa ruckle. Daddy 
Makes the Best Spaghetti NewYork: 
Clarion. 1986. 

Daddy has a way of turning evaydm 
routines into delightful games 

Hughes. Shirley. OeergetheBabysmer. 
Englewood Cllfte, NJ: Prentice-Hall. 

1975. Out of print 

The children help babysitter Ocorge 

make It through a busy day’s activities. 

Isadora. Rachel. Ben's Trumpet New 
York: Oreenwlllow, 1979. 

Set In the 1820s, this Is the story of a 
young muaidan who Bela the music and 
yearns to be part of it 

Isadora. Rachel. CttySeenfrom A toZ. 
New York: Oreenwlllow, 1963. 

Images of city life end the variety of Its 
people fill this alphabet book. 

Isadora. Ra chel M ax. NewYork: Comer, 

1976. 

Max. star baseball player, discover, that 
ballet class Is a (rest pregame warm- up on 
Saturday mornings. 



Jeffers, Susan. Brother Eagle, Sister 
Sky. NewYork: Dial Books. 1991. 

Jeffem has taken Chief Seattle's famous 
s p eech and reworked it to create an el* 
egsnt appealing picture book for children. 

Jensen. Virginia Allen. Sara and the 
Door (Illustrated by Arm Strugnell). 
NewYark: Harper fit Row, 1977. Out 
of print 

sum oipukiuea the sstWsrttoo that 
coomb with solving a problem by herself. 



Jonas. Ann. The QuBL New York: 
Oreenwlllow, 1964. 

A quilt made of scrape from her tsaOfs 
w ardr ob e keeps SaHy awake. 



Jonas, Ann. The Thefc. New York: 
Oreenwlllow. 1985. 

Two girls brave wOd Jungle adventures 
tngriher an the way to school 



Keats. Ema Jack. Dreams. NewYork: 
Colber. 1992. 

Late ora night Roberta sends hlo paper 
mouse on quite an a dve n t ure. 

Keats. Ezra Jack. QogglesI New York: 
Comer. 1969. 

Keats. Ezra Jack. Jennie's Hat New 
Yaric Harper k Row. 1985. 
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Keats. Ezra Jack. Louie. New York: 
Scholastic, 1979.' Out of print. 

Keats. Ess Jack Pel Show! New York : 
Collier. 1972. 

Keats, Ears Jack niter's Chair. New 
Yak Harper ft Row. 1983. 

Keats. Ezra Jack Regards to the Man 
In the Moon. New York Pour Winds 
Press. 1984. 

Keats. Esa Jack Whistle jbr WQlie. 
New York The Viking Press. 1964. 

Kejrworth, CX Sew Day. New York 
Morrow. 1986. 

Moving >• • dtotuifetng ex peri ence tor 
young Mandy. but the aoan finds happt- 
mt to her new rsctoOy totegraiad town 
and school 

Klagabrun, Pranclne (ed.J. Free to 
Be... You and Me. New York: 
McOraw-HUl, 1974. Out of pint 
The stones an d so up tn both the record 
and book are delightful In their strong male 
and female characters. Astorytelhng.i«a<i- 
aloud resource. 

LaUL Judy. FSe l tng* Alphabet BX 
Winch ft Associates, 45 Hitching Post 
Drive. Building 2. Rolling Hills Es- 
tates. CA 90274. 1984. 

An alphabet of emotions. wMch all people 
share, captured tn photographs. 

Little. Lessle Jones, and Bloiae 
Oraenfleld. 1 Con Do It Bp Myself 
(Illustrated by Carole Byanfl. New 
York Thomas Y. Crowell 1978. 

Setting out by htmaetf to buy a birthday 
gtfttor hto mother ghee Donald a special 
feeling of pride. 

Locker , Thomas. The Land qf the Cray 
Wa{f. New York Dial Books. 1991. 

A Native American per sp e ctive on the 
- man-nature relationship as It has devel- 
oped alnee the arrival of European-Ameri- 
cans. 

Mendoza. George. Need A House? Coll 
Ms. Mouse! (Illustrated by Dorte Su- 
san Smith). New York G r oss et ft 
Dunlap. 1981. OutofprtnL 
Kenrtetta Mouse, world-famous decora- 
tor, designs very special homes for her 
animal Mends. 

Meyer. Linda D. Harriet Tubman: They 
Coflad Me Motes. Seattle: Parenting 
Press. 1988. 

written In sightly dtohettert Bn g H a h . 
Harriet teBs of her Ufe as a slave and as a 
conductor on the Underground Railroad. 

Munach. Robert N. The Paper Bag 
Princess (Illustrated by Michael 
Martchenko). Toronto. Canada: 
Annlek Press Ltd. (distributed by 
Firefly Books Ltd.. 3520 Pharmacy 
Avenue. Unit 1-C. Scarborough. 
Ontario M1W 2TB). 1980. 

In fairy-tale style Munich creates a prin- 
cess who sets out to rescue s prince and 
then la not all that pleased with her prise. 



Pogrebln, Letty Cottln (ed.). Storks for 
Free Children. New York McOraw- 
Hill, 1982. Out of print 
A collection of stories that reflect diver- 
foty and aoao barriers. A read -aloud or 
stay telling resource. 

Pomeranbt Charlotte. The Ttamortodo 
Puppy and Other Poems (Illustrated 
by Byron Barton). New York: 
QreenwtUow, I960. 

tarns with EngUsh and Spanish words 
and knee mbted together. 

©ulnaey, Mary Beth. Why Does That 
Men Have Such a Bfa Nose? (photo- 
graphs by WQaon Chan). PutnUng 
Press. Inc., 7744 31st Avenue. N.E., 
Seattle. WA 981 15. 1986. 

Questions children often ask about 
physical differences ore answered 
straightforwardly. Also a good reference 
for teachers. 

Romanova. Natalia. OneeThereWasa 
Thee. New York Dial Books. 1985. 

Originally published to the Soviet Union, 
this book has the potential to build bridges 
of inte rna ti on al understanding It c o nduds s 
that, The bee befonp to all because tgmaa 
from the earth that to home for alL* 

Schlank. Carol H. and Barbara 
Metzker. Martin Luther King, Jr y A 
Biography for Young Children. 
Henrietta. NY: Rochester Association 
far the Education ofYoung Children. 
Box 356. Henrietta. NY 14467. 1989. 

Thlt ce le bration of Martin Luther King, 
Jr., traces hU hfe. from ha childhood to ha 
growth Into a strong, heroic nan. 

Schubert. Ingrid and Dieter. El 

menstrua de km Jheeasflhe Monster 
gf the Strawberries/. Barcelona. 
Spain: Editorial Lumen. 1989. 

A BUk 0ri helps the monsters of the 
strawberry gwden get rid of a thief who to 
stealing sa the stra wberries. 

8chweftaer. Byrd Baylor. Amfpo (Illus- 
trated by Garth Williams). NewYorfc 
CeUkr. 1963. 

frmndaoo. a boy. and Amigo, a prairie 
dog. both long to have a pe t so they 
team upi 

8chweitser. Byrd Baylor. One Small 
Blue Bead. New York Marmfllsn. 
1965. Out of print. 

The dtsoovoy of s blue bead takes us 
back to ancient Hows and a amaD bey who 
aids an old man's search for other men. 

Soott Ann Herbert On Mother's Lap 
(illustrated by Olo Coalaon). New 
YoricMoQnw-HflL 1972. Out of print 
Michael teams that there's always room 
on mother's top, even for s baby footer. 
Dlustratione depict Bektmo fife. 

Scott Ann Herbert Sam OBustiated 
by Syroeon Shlmln). New York 
McOraw-HUl 1967. Out of print 
When Sam just cant taka being toft eat 
any man, hto family impends with a Job 
that's Just perfect for hta. 
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Spier. Peter. People. New York: 
Doubleday. 1080. 

A beautiful book that discus*** and 
eekbrmte* the scope of human d fr tntt y— 
appearance, wealth, ability, preference*, 
religion— and the c o mmon ahlca that bind 
ua together. 

Step toe. John. Daddy is a Mon* 
ster ... Sometime*. New York: 
Harper & Row Junior Book* Group. 
1983. 

Kla children can turn tin* daddy Into a 
monster when they push him too mr . 

SuArex. MaxtbeL Loo colores {Colors], 
Mexico City: Editorial Grtyalbo* 1969. 

This book Introduces children to colon, 
the concept of opposite*, basic geometric 
shape*, and numbers 1-10. 

Waber. Bernard. hnSfeepsOuer. Boa* 
ton. MA: Houghton Mifflin* 1073. 

ba has a difficult time deciding whether 
or not to take his teddy bear along on hi* 
overnight at Reggie's house. 



William*. Vert B. Chmtes and Cherry 
PUm. New York: Green willow. 1966. 

Through her drawing* «nd stories. 
Btdemml create* * very aped*] and un- 
usual way of drawing humankind to- 
father. 



wuuuna. van B. aarat ht uj SoedkuJbr 
Met New York: Mulberry. 196&^ 

Yarbrough, Camille. Oomnoun Qllus- 
tnued by Carole ByardJ. New York: 
Cowand-McOann, 1979. Out of print. 

Aa Mama and Great -Crammaw braid 
their children - * hair, stories are woven, too, 
about meaning* behind the pattern* m 
» of the Black tmdlttao. 



Yaahtma. Thro. lAnbrwOa. New York: 

The VUdng Prasa. 1958. 

When Mono f eta a new umbrella, r* 
very hard to wait for rain— and then 
auch Joyt 



Special relationships 



Wagener. Oerda. BOyyVgnlBOIyand 
Tier 1. Madrid, Spain: Edldone* SM. 
1969. 

Billy, a kitten, andl>pe, a baby tiger, are 
dote friends, and whan the disparity In 
their sbes become* larger and larfer. they 
become part of a dreua ahow. 

Waterion, Betty. A Salmon for Stmen 
(Illustrated tty Ann Blades). Van- 
couver. BC: Douglas & McIntyre (dis- 
tributed by Firefly Books. 250 Sparks 
Avenue. WUlowdale, Ontario. Canada 
M2H 2S4). 1992. 

8laan spend* hit summer fishing for a 
salmon. Then, just when he gives up, be 
catches one la a oust unusual way. 
Welber, Robert The Thofn (Uluatraied 
by Deborah Ray). New York: Pan- 
theon. 1972. Out of print 

One of the fcwbooka depleting abkedal 
fondly. Story of a young gri wtwae love of 
tram* eventually overcomes her fears of tbe 
Journey to watch them. 

Wilhelm. Hans. Yo Mt e mpn toquerriP 
WIB Always Love You]. Bar ce lo n a. 
Spain: Editorial Juventud. 1989. 

A bttle boy tells a story about the adven- 
tures he has shared with hi* dog Elflaa they 
have grown up together. 

Wdnzsa, Barbara. Kevin’s Grandma 
(Illustrated by Kay Chorao). NewYortu 
Scholaatlr. 1975. Out of print 

Kevin teds storks of adventures with hi* 
grandma that would make anyone envp- 
oua but could ba be afgeraMng? 
Williams, VereB.AChalrJbr Mb Mother. 
New York: QrecnwlUow. 1982. 

Fbe destroyed thetr posseai lon a. so a 
girl and her anther and grandmother week 
together to save for an overstuffed chair to 
whkb to relax and snuggle. 



Barrett Judl. Cloudy WtthaChanoeqf 
MeatbaBs (illustrated by Ron Barrett). 
New York: Atheneum. 1982. 

Grandpa has a lively Imagination that 
almost brings his taD tale to Ufe. 

Caines. Jeannette. Daddy (Illustrated 
by Ronald Hinder)- New York: Harper 
& Row. 1977. Out of print 

Weekend visits with her father are hill of 
comfortable playfulness and dependable 
delight for Windy. 

Caine*. Jeannette. Just Us Women 
(Illustrated by Pat Cummings). New 
York: Harper At Row. 1984. 

Caines. Jeannette. Window Wishing 
(Illustrated by Kevin Brooks). New 
York: Harper ft Row. 1960. 

Flournoy. Valerie. TheftUehuerfcQudt 
(Illustrated by Jerry Pinkney). New 
York: Dial Books for Young Reader*. 
1985. 

Creating a quin helps Tanya and her 
pendmother msic the past and present 
together to tell the story of their family. 

Fox, Mem. WtyHd Gordon McDonald 
Partridge (Illustrated by Julie Vivas). 
New York: Kane/Mlller. 1985. 

This is ray favorite book about friendship 
across ge nera tio n* a charming story of 
how a young boy helps his older mend And 

Heat Amy. The CracbofDawn Walk- 
era (Illustrated by Amy Schwartz). 
New York: Macmillan. 1984. 

A Sunday morning walk with her p en d- 
father la a very special tune for Sadie. 

Johnson. Angela. Do Uke Kyla. New 
York: Orchard Books. 1990. 

A positive sibling relationship betw een 
two non- White staler*. 
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Keats. Em Jack. Apt 3 . New York: 
Macmillan. 1971. 

Curiosity about a neighbor and hla mu- 
Me lead Sam and Ben to a new Blend. 

Mahy. Margaret Ultra-Violet Catos tro- 
phe/<il)uatrated by Brian Proud). New 
York: Parents' Magazine Press, 1975. 
8aHyandQfeat‘Unck Magnus are two of 
a kind, and their friendship develops dur- 
ing a walk together. 

Martin. BUI Jr. and John ArchambaulL 
Knots on a Counting Rope. New York: 
Henry Holt 1987. 

Thla tale of a blind boy and hla grandfa- 
ther captures the warmth. Intimacy, and 
Integrity of the Native American tradition. 

Miles. Mlska. Annie and the Old One 
(Illustrated by Peter ParaaB}. Boston, 
MA Little. Brown. 1971. 

Annie's love for the Old One makes it 
difficult for her to let go. but eventuafly she 
comes to understand that agftg and dytog 
arc a natural part o( living. 

Omerod. Jan. Reading; Sleeping: Dad^ 
Back: and Messy Baby. New York: 
Lothrop. Lee. ft Shepard. 1965. 

Thla soles of books portrays the very 
dose and natural relationship b et ween s 
baby and his lather. 

Ricklcn. Nell. Grandma and Me; 
Grandpa and Me; Daddy and Me; 
Mommy and Me. New York: Simon ft 
Schuster /Little Simon Super Chubby 
board books. 1988. 

Lovely Interactions b e tw een grandpar- 
ents and children, and parent# and chfldisn. 

Steptoe. John. Stevie. New York Harper 
ft Row. 1986. 

Scsnetlmm a younger ch il d ewn apfay- ’ 
mate— can seem hke a nuisance until he 
movea away. 

Stevenson. James. We Hale Rata/ New 
York: Qreenwillow. 1988. 

During a dreary rainy spell. Grandpa 
tells grandchildren Mary Anne and Louie 
what real rain was ttke In his day. 

Vlorat. Judith. Rosie and Michael (Il- 
lustrated by LomaTbmel). New York: 
Atheneum. 1968. 

Best Mends Rosie and Michael enjoy and 
understand each other, far b et ter arfarwere e. 

Wlttman. SaDy . A Special Trade (ilhia- 
trated by Karen Qunderahelmer). New 
York: Harper ft Row. 1965. 

Nelly and Bartholomew are neighbors of 
very different ages, special friends who take 
turns caring far each other. 



1 Books for Infants and toddlers reflecting dherslt) 

Ahlberg. Janet and Allan. The Baby's 
Catalogue. Boston. MA: Little. 

Brown. 1982. 

Bang. Molly. Tfcn. Nine. Bight New 
York: Qreenwillow. 1983. 

Crews. Donald. Bicyde Root. New 
York: OreenwtUow. 1985. 

Dlja. Cals. Are You My Mommy? A 
Pop- Up Book. New York Simon and 
8chuater. 1990. 

ffcmBks an cpport&oahr Id read to cM- 
Am the saryfcjg bpas of kmOy Mmcturm 

Gilbert, Yvonne.Baby's Book qfLulIa- 
hies and Cradle Songs. New York 
Dial Books. 1990. 

Includes 16 tredtuonal sonp from the 
United States. England, and Europe, along 
with lo web ffluatrmtlons. 

Hughes. Shirley. When We Went to 
the Park New York Lothrop. Lee ft 
Shepard. 1965. 

Jonas. Aim. When You Were a Baby. 

New York Qreenwillow. 1982. 

Keats. Em Jack The Snowy Day . 

New York The Viking Press. 1982. 

Miller. Margaret. Whoa# Shoe. New 
York Qreenwillow. 1991. 

MiDer has Included both children and 
adult *shoe wearers* and a range of people 
from aD walks eflde.!ncludlr>g a multira- 
cial couple, which makes the book espe- 
cially appeakng far a wide audience. 

O'Brien. Anne Sibley. ConwPtaywtth 
Ue . New York: Holt Rinehart and 
Winston, 1985. 

O'Brien. A fine Sibley. I’m Not Tired. 

New York Holt Rinehart and Win- 
ston, 1985. 

Orroerod. Jan. Dad's Badt New York 
Lothrop. Lee ft Shepard. 1986. Als6 
Messy Baby, Reading. Sletping.snd 
Young Joe. 

Williams. Vera B. "More. more, more.* 

Said the Baby: 3 Love Stories. New 
York Qreenwillow, 1990. 

This book has It iff: racial diversity, 
ntoe fanguage, and lovely artwork. 
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Life In other places 

• Aide* 

Feelings. Muriel. Jambo Means HeUa: 
Swahili Alphabet Book (illustrated 
by Tom Feelings). New York: Dial 
Books for Young Readers. 1974. 

Feelings. Murid. Mqfa Means One 
(Illustrated by Tom Feelings). New 
York: The Dial Press. 1971. 

Graham. Lorens. Song qf the Boat 
(Illustrated by Leo and Diane Dillon) . 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 1975. 

• The Caribbean 

Lessee, Franc. My Little Island, New 
York: J.B. LlpplncotL 1985. Out of 
print. 

Bonnlci. Peter. The FOsttoal (Illus- 
trated by Use Kopper). Carolrhoda 
Books. 241 First Avenue North, Min- 
neapolis. MN S5401, 1985. Also 
The First Rain*. 

• •oath Africa 

Lewln. Hugh. Jttfa (Illustrated by 
Lisa Kopper). Minneapolis. MN: 
Carolrhoda Books. 1983. Also Jojta 
and the Wadding. < ff|Jtn TTir Jour* 
ney, Jqfla — The Tbuev Jqftn't Fa- 
ther. and Jqfta't Mother 

•Around the World 
Abells, Chana Byers. 7he Children We 
Reme mb e r, New York: Green willow, 
1983. 

A moving account of the Holocaust 
told through photographs of Its children. 

Anno. Mltsumasa, at al. All to a Day. 
New York: Philomel, 1986.. 

Nine celebrated artists have brought the 
world’s children together In this work at 
ftfcndthip and peace. Activities, time, snd 
reason tn tight different countries are 3- 
h i s t ra ted ewer s 24-hour period, accentu- 
ating ways In which we are aS alike. 
Bailey, Donna. Where We Uue Series: 
Australia.' Hong Kong: India: and 
Trinidad. Madison, NJ: Steck* 
Vaughn. 1990. 

A gttmpee of occupations, 5feety1aa.ek- 
mste.recresttan. and antmalecf particular 
countries vis the per sp e ctiv e of a young 
child narrator. 

Bauer. Ca r oli ne F. (EdJ. Snowy Day 
Stories and Poems. New York: 
Upplncott 1986. 

A retelling of sno wy day s t ories from 
faraway places, tn chiding a Russian 
folktale and a lovely Japaneae story. 

Feeney. Stephanie. A Is jbr Aloha (pho- 
tographs by Hells Hammld). Hono- 
lulu: The Untventty Press of Hawaii. 
1980. 

A beautiful alphabet book with black- 
and-white photographs of Hawaiian ttfe, 



Feeney. Stephanie. Hawaii It a Rain- 
bow. Honolulu: University of Hawaii 
Press. 1985. 

The vibrant cotes of the Hawaiian la- 
hndr are perfectly captured In thta gorgeous 

book about the diversity ofour 50th state. 
Ooldfiub. Mace, M.D. Fighters, Rtf* 
gees. Immigrants : A Story o f the 
Hmong. Minneapolis, MN: Carolrhoda 
Books. 1982. 

Although the lot ts written for elder 
children, the color photographs of ttfe tn a 
refugee cimptn T hailand ait intomor tint 
reaouree. 

Koas. Amy O. Cky Critters Around the 
World. Los Angeles: Price Stem Sloan, 
1991. 

Young children wfl] delight In the hedge- 
hogs Edinburgh, tlwatoriata Katmandu, 
and the camels In Karachi as they journey 
to these settings 

Raynor, Dorks. Grandparents Around 
the World. Chicago: Albert Whitman. 
1977. Out of print 

Raynor. Dorks. My PHerets Uue tn 
Many Places. Chicago: Albert Whit- 
man. 1980. Out of print 

Rogen, Jean. Runaway MtOens. New 
York: Oreemrillow, 1988. 

An Alaskan bey, Pica, pursuer hie run- 
way mittens In his native Alaskan envi- 
ronment complete with lee fiahby. sled 
doge, and a one-room achoolhouse. 
Rylsnt, Cynthia. WhenlWas Young St 
the Mountains (Illustrated by Diane 
Ooode). New York: B.P. Dutton. 1982. 

Beautiful bnsges of a childhood tn Appa- 
lachia. 

Smith. MaiyLou M. Gr andm other's 
Adobe DoBhousa (Illustrated by Ann 
Blackstone). New Mexico Magazine. 
The Joseph Montoya Building, 1100 
St Francis Drive. Santa Fe. NM 
87503, 1984. 

Not madly soother pises, but this book 
sham Information about Pueblo Indians 
and the culture of New Meadeo. 

8tdner, Barbara. Whale Brother. New 
York: Walker. 1988. 

Omu.anEa kltuubu y and sspt rtn g car ve r. 
srtn fewplre hi children a respect for the 
Eskimo ttfaetyte. 

O vtnd. Otto 8. (translated by Joan 
Tate). Children of the Yangtze Rtuer, 
London: Pelham Books Ltd. (distrib- 
uted by Merrimack Publishers’ Circle, 
47 Pelham Road, Salem, NH 03079). 
1968. 

Trines. Red. and Kory Argent One 
Wooty Wombat (Dluatratea by Kerry 
Argent). NewYoric Kane/Milter. 1962. 

A delightful counting book wtih Austra- 
lian Gsvor. 
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Vaughn, Jenny. Greece and Russia. 
Madlaon, NJ: Steck-Vaughn, 1990. 

AgBmpeccfcrrapationa. lifestyle*. dl- 
mate. recreation. and antmala of particular 
eountrtea via the p ers p e cti v e of a young 
child narrator. 

Vernon, Adele (retold by). The Riddle. 
New York Dodd, Mead. 1967. 

An insight Into life and culture of medi- 
eval Europe. 

Walter, Mildred Pitta. Habarl Oant ? 
New York: Lothrop, Lee ft Shepard, 
1989. 

Thie novel. Mended far staff to lead to 
children, teachea about the AMcmn -Ameri- 
can holiday , Kwanzaa. 

Williams, Vera B. Strtngbean's Trip to 
the Shtnlry Sea. New York: Oreen- 
wtOow, 1986. 

Oeagraphy of aorta thafa much more fan 
than what's found In children’s textbook* 

• HftHil 

Adolf. Arnold. Rock la Brown Is Tan 
(lDuatrated by Emily McCufly). New 
York: Harper ft Row. 1992. 

A ■lory-poem about a bouae foil of love 

and adult* and children of many c ol on . 

Mandelbaum. FW. You Be Me. n Be 
You. Brooklyn. NY: Xane/MlBer. P.O. 
Box 529. Brooklyn. NY 1 1231. 1990. 

A White father and a Black daughter 
try to work through the problem of not 
liking your look*. 

Ros en b erg . Maxine B. LUrtng tn T\uo 
Worlds (photograph* by Oeorge 
Ancona). New York: Lothrop. Lee ft 
Shepard. 1988. 

B (racial children share thdr fc c h n ga 
about themselves and thdr heritage and 
the prejudices they encounter. Wonder* 

mf nQj Bdma* 

• Disabilities . , 

Baker. Pamela J. Mu First Book qf 

Sign. Washington. DC: Oallaudet 
University Press. 1988. 

This book for hearing children about 
deaf people's language win open the door 
to new farms of co mrnunfa a tkai . 

Brown. Trtcla. Someone Special Just 
Like You (photographs by Fran 
Ortlx). New York: Henry Holt 1891. 

Cairo. Shelley. Our Brother Has 
Dou/n’s Syndrome (photographs by 
Irene McNeil). Toronto. Canada: 
Annlck Press (distributed by Firefly 
Books. 3520 Pharmacy Avenue. 
Unit 1*C. Scarborough. Ontario* 
Canada M1W 2T8). 1689. 

Chapman. Elizabeth. Susy (Illus- 
trated by Margery Q1U). The Bodlcy 
Head Ltd.. 9 Bow Street London. 
England WC2B7AL. 1982. 



Corrigan, Kathy. Emily VmOy (illus- 
trated by Vlasta van Kampen). 
Toronto. Canada: Annlck Press Ltd., 
1984. 

Peterson. Jeanne Whltehouae. / Have 
a Sister— My Sister Is Tieqf (Illus- 
trated by Deborah Ray). New York: 
Harper ft Row, 1984. 



• Family composition 
Bauer, Caroline PeBer. My Mom Trav- 
els A Lot (Illustrated by Nancy 
Winslow Parker). NewYork: Frederick 
Warae. 1981. 



Christiansen, C.B. My Mother's 
House. My Father's House. New 
York: Athene um, 1989. 

Warm, bright iBustratiena and a posi- 
tive tone make this book useful for ex- 
ploring children’s fadings about thdr 
Ives with separated parents. 



Levinson. RDd. I Oo With My Family to 
Grandma's. NewYork: Dutton. 1986. 

Its around 1900. and a young, bur- 
geoning New York fondly converge via 
b i cycl e , train, trolley, wagon, and ear to 
thdr pandmother's bouse. Learn about 
aid New Yarkl 



Ltvtagston. Myra C.Therw Was a Pldo* 
ana Other Poems. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1988. 

Children who arc groping and coping 
with new •broker' family situations may 
rdate to tbcee brief poems. 

Perry. Patricia, and Marietta Lynch. 
Mommy end Daddy Are Divorced. 
New York: Dial Books for Young 
Readers. 1985. 



Rice. Melanie and Chris. AO About Me. 
Garden City. NY: Doubleday. 1987. 

Many type* of families are acknowl- 
edged with varying parental situations, 
home*, food, and other qualities not nor- 
mally depicted tn children*! Meratura. 

Rosenberg. Maxine B. Being a Twin. 
Having a Ttvln (photographs by 
Oeorge Ancona). NewYork: Lothrop. 
Lae ft Shepard. 1965. 

Simon. Norma. AB Kinds qf Families 
(Illustrated by Joe Lasker). Chicago: 
Albert Whitman. 1976. 



•Mnltlonltwal . „ 

Hoyt-Ooldsmlth. Waft Ms Now 
York: Hobday House. 1990. 

About a your* Northwest Ooaat taftm 
boy who works with hU fathg to 
pdat a totem pole far i tribal wenttton 

Levinson. RJkL Chir Home Is the 
New York: Dutton. 1988. 

A young boy k oent to echool tsftiM 
towoO^otwpothsthebecoiraMA^ 

teachg fcntesd of feflcwmg bio dr rnm to 
become s fiahennan In Hoi Kong hetbor 
tte Mo father end psadfatner. 
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Macmillan, Dianne, and Dorothy P*ee^ 
man. My BeMtFrtendDuc Then: Meet- 
tng a Vl e tn anwo e-Amerioan Pbmtiy. 
New York: Julian Meuner, 1987. 

An InfonnaiJve look at a Vietnamese 
American family. 

Polacco. Patricia. The Keepirg Quilt 
New York: Simon 8t Schuater. 1988. 

A g tenp s c toto the Uvea of Ruootan 
knmigrmnto to Americ a not aa aa Ideal* 
fend fairytale, bat realistically. with all of 
the anocnaheo. te tp oriacttono. and rich- 
mao of thetr culture. 

Shalant Phytha. Look What We've 
Brought You Phom WCnom* Crafts, 
Games, Recces, Storie s, and Other 
Cuturol Actkatee Pham Mno Amarf 
amt New Yaric JUttnn Mesaner. 196a 
An aettvtty book far 6-. 7*. and 8-year 
olds that teaehee Vietnamese culture In a 
Am, cr eat i v e maimer. 



• Sax rolsa sad e tereotypee 
English, Betty. Women at Thetr Work. 
New York: Dial, 1988. 

Meet a variety of working women, tn- 
duding a dentist a launch operator, a 
Judge, a chef, a painter, a firefighter, and 
many mote. 

Kempler, Susan, Doreen Rappoport 
and Michele Spin*. A Man Can 
Be . . . (photographs by Russel Dtan). 
Human S cl enoea Press, 933 Spring 
Street New York. NY 10013. 1981. 

Merrtam. Eve. Boys A GfrCt. GtrU A 
Boys (Illustrated by Harriet 
Sherman). New York: Holt Rinehart 
and Winston. 1973. Out of print 
Merriam. Eve. Mommies at Work. New 
York: Simon fit Schuster, 1989. 

This book ghee children to child ears 
progr am s coot insight toto why they are 
them, and what their mothers do when 
they're away. 

Nickt Mar. The Story qfaKtodqfwyf: 
New York: North-South Books. 1968. 

Combat stereotypes with thts book 
about a gentle wolf and a tofiy awl 

Portnoy. MtndyAvra.hnoon the Btma 
(Illustrated by Steffi Karen Rubin). 
Kar-Ben Copies. Inc.. BSOOTlklcn- 
wood lane, Rockville, MD 30859. 
1966. 



Wlnthrop, Elisabeth. Tboph Etfdie. 
New York: Dutton, 1985. 

Eddie appease to be a tough Mr, but 
hie sensitive ride la revealed when Ms 
friends discover ha has a doU ho ua c . 

• Tales and lag a a da 

In addition to the following, don't 
forget the wealth of other beautiful 
and interesting legends from 
around the world. 

Baden, Robert. Y Domingo, elate {And 
8unday Makes SeuenJ. Niles. 1L: 
Albert Whitman, 1990. 

This Ooata Mean folktale about the 13 
witches who reward Carlos far hie help 
with thetr song about the days of the week 
Is presented to a weO-done translation. 



Birdseye. Tom. A Song qf Stare. New 
York: Holiday House. 1990. 

A retelling of a Chinese myth that Is 
the basis of traditional festivals to both 
China and Japan. 

Hamilton. Vbgmta (told by), in the 
Beginning: CreaUon Stories From 
Around the World . New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1988. 

Learning how different cultures view 
the earth's begtontofi will give children 
insight toto different philosophies and 
fosters universal sense of wonder about 
the mystertaa of the unherec. 



KtanmeL Eric A. (retold by). Baba 
Yoga. A Russian Pbfktaie. New York: 
Holiday House, 1991. 

The heroine to this story succeeds 
through obedienc e and dvOtty, to con- 
trast to others who exhibit selfishness, 
fafustice. tri ck ery, and unktodncaa. 



Sm Soucl Robot D. (retold by). The 
Enchanted Tapaby. New York- Dial 
Book, (far Young Reader,. 1087. 

A China, Uktak about a mum boy', 
flddkf to to, aging boOmt. 



8kira. Judy and Robert Kamlnakl. 
UuUeut — nf rrffrfntu StartolblM 
Youno Chfldnm. Fbenfcc. AZ; The 
Oryx Ppm,, 1901. 

bBfhutdngaauItteulturalmnMfa. 
Mtb ef tfcae 29 Marla and rtqrma Men* 
tifiath, country or an, of ertgta. 
Stewlg. John W. (retoldby). OtonmSoim. 
New Yaric HoUday House. 1001. 

TO, norantahaaaglrlatltt bootee 
who uon the funflUr ploy to Bod hemlf. 



Tone. Betty L. Mold by). 7Tw turn *• 
nous Ant. New Yaric Orchard Books, 
1000. 

A ChtaOM fblktal, about a young hero 
who keepo hi, praodae to meue demerit, 
people ra though ht rUo — bb 
chana to wto th, bautlftil prteaa. 
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The following lists were developed by Frances E. Kendall (1996). 



AdofT, Arnold. AU Kinds of Families. New York: Morrow, 1992. 

These poem* deal with the feeling* of a biradaJ child. 

Adoff, Arnold. Biask h Bruum h Tan. Ulus. by Emily A. McCully. New kbrk: Harper 
Ic Row, 1973. 

This Is a story-poem about a rad ally mixed family. 

AdofT, Arnold. Flamboyan. Ulus, by Karen Barbour. San Diego, CA; Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1988. 

On a Caribbean island, a baby is bom. Her parent* name her Flamboyan, 
after a strong, colorful tree. We follow Flamboyan through her natural 
"seasons.* 

Ahenakew, Freda. How the Bmh The Cat Its Strip* s. IUus. by George Littlefield. Sas ha - 
toon: Fifth House, 1988. 

In this traditional *how it came to be* story, Wbhkecahk attempts to prove 

himself strong, finds out he isn’t, and takes it out on the birch trees: 

Aliki. Cbm Is Made. New York: Oowell, 1976. 

This simple, factual book is about com: the life cycle of the com plant and 
the development of it as a food source. 

Altman, Linda}. AmeBa's Road. IUus. by Enrique O. Sanchez. New YbrL Lee Ic Low 
Books, 1993. 

Amelia and her family are migrant workers. Amelia dreams of a place where 
she can stay forever and finds a special road by which she can alwayi return. 
Archambault, John, Me Martin, Bill, Jr. Knots on a Counting Hop*. Him. by Ted Band. 
New Ybriu Henry Holt and Company, 1987. 

Boy-Strength-of-Blue-Horses learns the story of his birth from his grandfather, 
who ties another knot in the counting rope every time he tells it. As time pass- 
es, the boy gains the courage and confidence to face life’s challenge*— includ- 
ing his blindness. 

Aselone, Lorraine, Ic Mueller, E. Fm Deaf and It's Okay. Chicago: Albert Whitman, 
1986. 

A hearing impaired teenager helps a young child come to terms with his own 
impairment 

Ashley, Bernard. QevenBdts. IUus. by Derek Brazell. New York: Crown, 1992, 

Ling Sung is unhappy at his English preschool until he discovers a unique 
skill that everyone wants to learn. 

Atkinson, Mary. Maria Toma (2d ed.). Canboro, NC Lollipop Power, 1979. 

Maria Teresa, a young Latina, must learn to deal with the discrimination she 
encounters in a Midwestern city. 

Avery, Charles E. Everybody Has Feelings /Tbdos Tknemas Ssntinientox. Seattle, WA: Open 
Hand Publishing, 1992. 

This book, in Spanish and in English, talks about feelings. 

Bales, Carol Ann. Kevin Cloud: Chippewa Boy m the City Chicago: Reilly Me Lee, 1972. 
Told in photographs, this bilingual story explores the many moods of child- 
hood through Kevin Cloud, a Native American who lives in Chicago. 

Bang, Molly. 7k* Paper Grant. New York: Gceenwillow Books, 1987. 

A Japanese American man brings a magic paper crane to life. 

Bang, Molly. 7H M a* Eight New York: CrecnwiUow Books, 1983. 

A father puts his young daughter to bed, counting backwards as she gets ready. 
Banish. Roslyn. A Forever Family. New VbrL HaxperColfins, 1992. 

Eight-yearold Jennifer tells about being adopted into a "forever family* after 
living in several foster homes. Multiracial families are depicted. 

Baylor, Byrd. Auriga. Ulus, by Garth Williams. New \briu Macmillan, 1989. 

Desperately wanting a pet to love, a boy deddes to tame a prairie dog who has 
already decided to tame the boy as his own pet 
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Baylor, Byrd. The Bat Town in the Wtwid. I II us. by Ronald Himler. New York: Mac mil* 
lan, 1963. 

This is a nostalgic view of a town in which dogs were smarter, chickens laid 
prettier eggs, wikiflow e n grew taller and thicker, and the people knew how to 
make the best chocolate cakes and toys in the world. 

Baylor, Byrd. The Desert Is Than, lllus. by Peter Pamall. New Vbrk: Macmillan, 1975. 
Thesimple text and illustrations describe and show the characteristics of the 
desert and its plant animal, and human life. 

Baylor, Byrd. Everybody Nads a Rock. Uhu. by Peter Pamall. New York: Macmillan, 
1974. 

This book discusses the qualities to consider in selecting the perfect rock for 
play and pleasure. 

Baylor, Byrd. Guos Who My Favorite Renan Is. Ulus, by Robert Andrew Parker. New 
York: Macmillan, 1992. 

Two friends play the game of naming their favorite things. 

Baylor, Byrd. Hawk, I'm Your Brother, lllus. by Peter Pamali New Vbrk: Macmillan, 1976. 
A young boy who lives In the desert steals a baby hawk from its nest hoping 
that he, too, can learn to fly. 

Baylor, Byrd. If Yam An • Hmnhr ofFasalt. Uhu. by Peter Pamall. New %brk Macmil- 
lan, 1980. 

A geologist looking for rigiu of an andent tea in the rock* of a western Texai 
mountain show* how the area must have looked million* rf yearn ago. 

Baylor. Byrd. ThtVhy* Sian a Day. Hu*, by Peter ParnalL New Vwk: Macmillan, 1086. 
The text and ilhutradoni thow how people ail over the world celebrate the 
sunrise. 

Baylor, Byrd. When Qay Sings. IUqs. by Tom Bahti. New Vbrk; Macmillan, 1987. 

The daily life and customs of prehistoric Southwest Indian tribes aw mealed 
through the designs on the remains of their pottery. 

Belter, Janet A-B-Ging: An Action Alphabet New Vbrk: Crown, 1984. 

Children in photographs enact an action word for each tetter of the alphabet, 
from acting to marching to ripping. 

Bosche, SuMnnne. Jenny Lives nth Eric and Martin. London: Gay Men’s Prem, 1983. 
Together, the members of a gay family In London experience prejudice and 
openly discuss their feelings. 

Bruchac, Joseph. Fox Song. IUus. by Paul Morin. New Vbrk: Philomel Books. 1993. 
Although Grama ftewman b gone, Jamie’s quiet walk In the woods tells her 
that her grandmother U still near. 

Bunin, Catherine, k Bunin, Sherry. Is Thai Yomr Sister f A Tnu Story ef Adoption. 
Wayne, FA: Our Child Press, 1992. 

An adopted Byearold girl teUs about adoption and how she and her adopted 
tister feel about it 

Burnett, Rochelle. Friends m the Ml New Vbrk. Checkerboard Press Inc., 1993. 
Thb book shows dtfTerendyabied children enjoying everyday fun with their 
friends. 

Bunting, Eve. Fly Away Home, lllus. by Ronald Himler. New Vbrk: Qarion Books, 1991. 
A little boy and his father, the Medinas, are homeless and Bve surreptitiously 
at the airport The father works days and tries to save enough money for a 
more stable home. Other homeless people also live as the airport and create a 
kind of family with the Medinas. 

Bunting, Eve. 5k Hetrick V Day in the Meening, New Vbrk: Clarion Books, 1963. 

In Ireland, a child sets out to prove he Is big enough to march in the St 
Patrick’s Day parade. 

Gaines, Jeanette Franklin. Abby Dha. by Steven Kellogg. New kbit: Harper it Row 1973. 
Abby b a young Black girl who b adopted. The story centers on her relation- 
ships with her adoptive parents and brother Kevin. 

Caines, Jeanette Franklin. Daddy. New Vbrk: Harper It Row, 1977. 

Thb b the story of an African American father and daughter. 

Caines, Jeanette Franklin. I Heed a Loach Bon. Ulus, by Pat Cummings. New Vbrk: 
Harper it Row, 1988. 

As school b about to begin, the younger brother in an African American fami- 
ly dreams of what he would do if he had hb own lunch box. 
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Caine*. Jeanett* Fkanklin. Just Vt Dlus. by Pat Cummings. New York: Harper 

k Row. 1982. 

An African American girl and her aunt take a car trip together to North 
Carolina. 

Cainei. Jeanette Franklin. Window Wishing. Ulus. by Kevin Brook*. New tok: 
Harper k Row, 1980. 

Thi* la the story of two Black children spending their vacation with their 
grandmother. 

Cairo. Shelly. Cairo, jasmine, k Cairo. Iknu Our Brother Hat XWi Syndrom 
Toronto: Annkk Prea. 1985. 

TWo sisten tell about their tittle brother Jai. who has Down's Syndrome. 

Cameron. A. Spidrr Woman Madiera Park. BO Harbour. 1988. 

This U the tale of a legendary figure in the belief system of the Navajos. 

Cherry, Lynne. Thi Croat Kapok 7h* San Diego. CA; Harcoun Brace. 1990. 

A man intends to cut down a tree In the Amazon rain forest, but is persuaded 
to let it live by all the creatures that depend on the tree. 

Children's Television Workshop. Sign LongnagtHtn. New tot: Random House. 1980. - 

This beginning book in signing teaches children some of the basic words and 

phrase*. 

Church, Vivian. Colon Around Mr. Chicago: Afro-American Publishing, 1971. 

A book for all ages: it eipl a in s the variety of skin tones among African 
Americans. 

dfton, L u cille . Aoufika Ulus, by Thomas DiGrszia. New York: Dutton, 1977. 

This U a story for very young children about s father’s return from the armed 
service*. 

Clifton. Lucille. DoniYms JtaamArrMlius. by EvaHne Nem. New tok: Dutton. 1971 
There is a happy ending to this story of a workingdass African American frm- 
ily in which tyearold Tkte negotiates her way in a life of broken promises. 

Clifton. Lucille. Eumtt Andonon's Frimd. IUus. by Lucille Qifton. New tot: Holt. 
Rinehart k Winston. 1992. 

Everett Anderson, a young Black boy, forgets his key. and. when he is invited 
into the house of the Hispanic girl who has Just moved next door, they 
become friends. 

Qifton, Ludlle. Evorm Andmon's Coodbyr. Ulus, by Ann Grifrkoni. New tot; Holt, 
Rinehart k Winston, 1988. 

An African American frmily loses the father. Everett moves through stages of 
grief with the help of his mother. The story is told in verse. 

Clifton, Ludlle. Eorrm Andorra 'i Afaw Month Long. Ulus, by Ann Grtfalcooi. New tot: 
Hoh, Rinehart It Winston, 1978. 

Everett Anderson notices changes In his mother and in their h ^ne and finds 
out about the baby that is about to be born. 

Qifton, L u dlk . Soon if thi Days cfEsrnm A ndonon. Oh*, by Eveline Ness. New tot: 
Holt, Rinehart k Winston, 1970. 

This Everett Andenon book is a collection of short poems about Everett and 
the dty in which he ttves. 

Cohen, Miriam. MUIHaaraFiwndt Uhn. by Lfitian Hoban. New tot: Mwadllan, 1967. 

This is the story of a young child's first day in kindergarten. 

Connexion, Ruth A. Friday Night It Papa MgkL Ulus, by Emily A. McCuUey. New tot: 
Puffin Books, 1987. 

Friday night is the fkmfly*s spedal night because Papa Joins them, bus this 
week Pane doesn’t wm f home. 

Corey, Dorothy. Yon Co Away New tot: GreenwiBow Book, 1991 

This story of a multiracial family depicts the supportive roles of both parents. 

In the end, the fkmily must face a separation. 

CcwenFIctcher, Jane. Mama looms. New tok: Scholastic, Inc. 1993. 

This story is about a tittle boy who non around with his mother, who uses a 
wheelchair. 

Oews, Donald Bigmamol New tok: GreenwiDow Books, 1991. 

ton later, an African American man describes all the pleasures of the annual 
family trip to Bigmarea's homestead In Florida. Bigraama Is his grandmother, 
one of a large extended family of rural working-daw relatives and friends. 

Crews, Donald Shrast New tok: Greenwitlow Books, 1988. 

The children oflgaoasltike a forbidden shortcut along a railroad track. 
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Qsnmingt, Pm. Chta Up Year Bam, Hanwy Moon. Scaradale, NY Bradbury Pm, 1991. 
Thto ii the vetae story of Harvey, an African American boy, whose room it a 
mess and who can’t watch TV until he cleans it 
Daly, Niki. Net Se Fast SomgeUe. New Ybrk. Atheneum, 1986. 

Mahoi. a Stack South African boy, spends a shopping day with hit 
grandmother. 

Davol, Marguerite W. Me* Wit, Just Agfa. llha. by Irene THvas. New YbrL Four 
Winds, 1999. 

A biradal child tells about her family and the ftin they have together. 
DeCroabois, L, Lacelie, N.. UMothe, R.. k Name], L Mammy Wiki it Drum. 
Toronto: Women’s Press, 1976. 

This is the story of a family whose mother worts in a drew factory. 
dePiobu Tomie. The Legend ef the Bluebonnet. New York: Putnam, 1981. 

A Native American girl has a favorite doll which she Anally gives up so that 
the entire tribe can benefit from the rain. 
dePaola. Tomie. Nana Upstam, Aims Dmmstam. New Writ: Putnam. 1973. 
dePaola. Tomie. Now On* Feet, Now Ike Other. New Ybrk; Putnam, 1980. 

TWo stories depicting loving family relationships between generations. 
dePaola. Tomie. Obmr Button It a % New Yfoei: Harcoun Brace Jovanovich. 1979. 
Oliver gets teased by his dassmates because he doesn’t like to play the kinds of 
games that boy* usually play He lores to dance and, when he per f or ms in a tal- 
ent show, his classmates discover how good Oliver is at being his natural self, 
dePaola, Tomie. Hfach Out fir the Chicken Feet in Yowr Soup. Englewood riifr.. yn ; 
hendce-HiU, 1974. 

Joey takes his friend to visit his Old-World Italian grandmother and learns 
that her foreign accent and cultural difference* can be interest^ and appre- 
ciated rather than being ridiculed. 

Dooley, Norah. Everybody Casks Rice. Minneapolis, MN: Csrolrhoda Books, 1991. 
Visiting homes In her neighborhood, a young girl finds rice being cooked in a 
number of different ways. Recipes are included. 

Don-os, Arthur. Akusto. New Vbrk: Dutton Children’s Books, 1991. 

This fantasy is about a girl and her grandmother flyfatg over the rights of New 
Vbrk Qty. A glossary of Spanish words is included. 

Dorros, Arthur. Radio Mon. New Ybrk: HarperCoIIins, 1999. . 

In this story of a migrant Latino family, young Diego finds the radio a com- 
panion, a good source for bilingual biformatioh, and a tool for keeptne in 
touch with his friend David. 

Dragonwagon, Crescent. Always, Ahroyt. New Ybrk: Macmillan. 1984. 

A young child experiences divorce fat the family and then the predicament of 

shared custody. 

Dreacher.Joan. Your Family My Fondly NewYbrfc WUker* Co.. 1980. 

This book briefly describes several kinds of families and dies tome of the 
strengths of family Ufa. 

Ehrin, Rosamund, It Paulse, Michele. Asha's Mums. Qlua. by Dawn Lee. Taranto- 
Women’s Press, 1990. 

Asha learns thM her teacher doesn't understand about her two *mums.* Her 

diverse dassmates share their views, and her mothers come to school. Every. 

one learns that you can, fat fact, have two ssonderfttl mothers. 

Fattier, Joan. My Grandpa Died Today. New Ybrk: Human Press. 1989. 

A Jewish family deals with the death of their patriarch. 

^ Murie, ^ Means HeUe: SwaMM Alpha* Book. Ulus, bylbm Feelings. New 

This is a picture book with simple text and easy beginning phrases In Swahili. 
Feelings, Tom. Mojo Means One: A SwahiM Counting Book. New Ybrk: Dial Press. 1979, 
In this illustrated counting book, the numbers from one to ten are given in 
English and Swahili. 

Feelings, Tom, (Ed.), Seal Looks Bath fct Msie Ulus, by the editor. New Yfask: Dial 
Books. 1999. 

A collection of poems about African American toots fat Africa. Poems by Mari 
Evans, Maya Angelou, and Langston Hughes are included 
Fox, Mem. Wilfrid Cordon McDonald Partridge, film, by Julie Vivas. Brooklyn, NY 
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Kane/Miller Book- Publisher*, 1989. 

This story from Australis U about a small boy and his friendships with people 
in a retirement home nest door. 

Freeman, Don. Corduroy. New York: Viking Press, 1965. 

A young Black girt finds the teddy bear. Corduroy, in a busy department store. 
Frceney, Stephanie. Hawaii ha harntora Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, I960. 

Hawaii comet to life in this picture book with color photographs. 

Friedman, lna R. Now My Parma Laanwd to Lot. Ulus, by Allen Say. Boston: Hotmhton 
Mifflin. 1987. 

A young girl tells how her Japanese mother and American btbtr met and 
adapted to each other's cultures. 

Glrrard, Linda W,, It Levine, Abby, (Eds.). Adoption h far Always. Chicago: Albert 
Whitman, 1986. 

This book relates the feelings and experiences of a child who finds out she's 
adopted. 

Goble, Paul. ThrPhmdt) Wolf. Sca r sda ie , NY: Bradbury Press, 1975. 

Two Native American children, separated from their family, are befr iend e d 
and helped to get home by a wolf. 

Goble, Paul. 7V Ciri Wko Lootd W Hid Harm. Scarsdaie, NY: Bradbury Pram, 1978. 

A young Native American girl loves to ride with the wild horses even more 

than being with her family and tribe. 

Gaienbock, Peter. T Mmmatn San Diego, CA: Harrota-TBrsceJovmnovich, 1990. 

This is the story of the breaking of the color barrier In baseball by Jackie 
Robinson in 1947. It is a tribute to Robinson and two White men, Branch 
Rickey and *Pee Wee* Reese, who stood with him. The book is fflustrated with 
drawings and vintage photographs 

Green burg. Poll y. / Know I'm Myulf Baeauit. New Mat; Human Sciences Prate, 1986. 

This is a story of a young girl and her mother, both happy and wclladhisted: 

the father is not mentioned. 

Greenburg, Polly. Ham and Baa. Washington, DC The Growth Program Pram, 1988. 

Thit is a story about a family composed of two mothers, two children, one 

grandmother, and no fathers. 

Greenfield, Eloise. Africa Drmm. Dhu. by Carole Byard. New York: John Day, 1977. 

In this fantasy, a young Black girl dreams about being in Africa. 

Greenfield. Eloise. GrandpaiLaa. Dlus. by Floyd Cooper. New Ybrfc: Philomel Book s, 
199S. 

This books depicts the enduring love between a child and her grandfather. 
Cseenfieid. Eloise. Homy I Lata and Otkn Patau. Dlus. fay Diane and Leo DiHoo. New 
Ybrk: Qxnrefl, 1986. 

This is a collection of lore poems written especially for children. 

Greenfield, Eloise. Ms end Mask. (this, by Moneta Barnett. New Ybrk: Crowed, 1975. 
This picture book tells the story of a young Black gW. her family, her imagi- 
nary friend Nessie, and her fint day at school. 

Greenfield. Eloise. NjgAf aa Ndgkbartaod StmL Bus. byjan Spivey Gflchrt*. New Ybrk: 
DbJ Press, 1991. 

These illustrated poems are about life on Neighborhood Street. They cover a 
range of experiences from a father losing his Job to kids encountering dn^ 
deafen to the btnh of a baby sister. 

Greenfield, EJofae. Rots tofts. New ibriu Crowell, 1973. 

This te a brief biography of the Black woman, often called the Mosher of the . 
CM Rights Movement, who started the Montgomery bus boy cott . 

Greenfield, Eloiie. WUHsm mU tk$ Cosd OUDtjt. Ulus, byjan Spivey Gilchrist. 
NewMxrkiCroweH 1993. 

William mines the "good old dsyi" when hk grandmother was not dek and 
they could have ftxn together. 

Grimes, Nikki. Mm Dcmtru Br*m> Ulus. by Floyd Cooper. New \brk: Lothrop, Lee it 
Shepard, 1994. 

Two Hole African American girts have big spirits, great experiences, and a 
fiercely loyal friendship. Thirteen poems in the voice of one of them sing of 
adventure, single parents, courage, fun, and pride. 
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Grime*, Nikki. SomtOonf on My Mind. Dlut. by Tom Feelings. New Dial Preu 
1978. 

Thi* book of poems for all children deals with the problems of being a child 
in our world. 

Hamilton, Virginia. The PoopU OmldUy: Aswrfam BlodtFdkUkt. Dhis. by Leo* Diane 
Dillon. New Ybrfc Knopf, 1965. 

These 24 selections from traditional Black American folklore in dude tricksters 
tales, tall tales, ghost tales, and ales of freedom. 

»« Brian*. Oka, by Ann Sfbiey Q-grien. Boston: Hotyhton 

A story abmu two friends who bun each other's feelings, but are able to 
mote their difference*. 

Hayes. Sarah. Emt Ufi Gam a. Ohi*. by Jan Ormerod. New \brk: Lothrop, Lee Sc 
Shepard, 1988. 

Baby Gemma refttaes to eat, throwing her breakfast on the floor and squash- 
ing her grapes, until her brother gets an Idea. 

Hasen, Barbara S. 7%*r 71 m New Yfarfc: Viking Children's Books, 1979. 

This is the story afa boy who wants a dog. a fiuher who loses his job, and a 

&mily that figures out how so cope without much money. 

Haxen, Barbara S. Wky AnPmjkDiffmmtl A Bock Ahmd Phynrf.f New lfarL Golden 
Books, 1985. 

A grandparent helps teach a young child about prejudice. 

Hdde. Florence Piny. It Gilliland, Judith Heide. TktDmy cfAkmid'i S*m. New bbrtu 
Lothrop. Lee It Shepard, 1990. 

We follow Ahmed through hia day in Chins: his chorea, his observations, the 
sights and sounds of the dty. He carries around a s ecre t all day and finally 
shares it with his loving family. 

Henriod. Lonaine. Gntndma't HWrkwr Chicago: Albert Whitman, 19S2. 

This book describes a day with Thomas and his grandmother and the 6m they 
have with her wheelchair. 

Kighwater, Jaxnake. Motmsong ImUafy New Ybrfc Lothrop, Lee Sc Shepard, 1981. 

This is a poetic story of nature and the Ancestors, sold to a Native American 
child of the People. It is Illustrated with color photographs. 

Kirsch, Marilyn. I Lov* Htnukkah. New Yfork: Holiday Home, 1984. 

A young boy describes his fiunily'i celebration of Hamikkah and the things he 
likes about the holiday. 

Kirsch. Marilyn. fbtaJ# Asmcata AU Aromnd: A Hmnukksh Tfcfc New Kbit: Bonhixn 
Books, 1978. 

This humorous atory celebrates some of the traditions of Hanukkah. 

Hitte, Kathryn. Mmuak Smtp. Olus. by Anne Rockwell. New Yferiu Parents Ma gnate 
Press, 1970. 

In this Chicago family, Mama is glad to be in a big dty where she an get the 
best ingredients for her Mexicali soup. Her children, how e v er, are embar- 
rassed about the soup and try so get Mama so change the recipe. The book 
often a letMo about crying too hard so adapt so another culture. 

Hoban, Russell. BtdMm/trfmcum. Dha. by Garth William. New Yfork: Harper and 
Row, 1960. 

Frances has lots of excuses for not wanting so go to bed. Her tether convinces 
her it is her job. 

Hoban, Russell BmdmdJamJmFmun. Uia. by LiUan Hoban. New Vbrt: Scholas- 
tic, 1964. 

Frances the badger only wants so eat bread and jam until her mother tefis her 
that's all she can eaL 

Hoffinan, Mary Awmong Gram Ohm by Garotine Binch. New Ybrk: Dial Books, 1991. 
Who says an African American girl can't play Peter Pan? Grace learns she can 
be what she wants to be, especially with her talent and imagination. 

Hudson, Wade, (Ed.). Put JSr On : AfHm* Awmiam Ptrtrj fir GUUte. Uhm by Floyd 
Cooper. New Ybrk: Scholastic Inc., 1995. 

Fourteen African American poets are represented in this anthology of poetry 
for young children. 
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Hunria. Johanna. Nto Shea for Silvio. Illus. by Jerry Pinkney. New Vbrk: Morrow 

Junior Books, 1993. 

SiMs has received a gift of beautiful red shoes from TU Rostu, but Silvia 
needs to grow into them. 

Isadora, Rachel. At the Crossroads New \brk: Green willow Books, 1991 . 

This is a story about South African children waiting for their fathers to return 
from working in the mine. 

Isadora, Rachel. Amk 7hi mpet New tor* Greenwillow Books, 1979. 

A young Black child in an urban neighborhood loves the music of the trum- 
pet player in a nearby jazz club. 

Johnston. Tbny. The Quilt Story Illus. by Tomie dePaola. New \brk: Putnam, 1985. 

A quilt passed down for generations provides comfort to each new child who 
discovers it 

Joose, Barbara. Afsno, Do You Loot Met Illus. by Barbara I^vallee. San FVancisco: 

Chronicle Books, 1991. 

An Alaskan child tests the mother's limits and love. The book includes refer- 
ences to and illustrations of Arctic animals and Inuit culture. 

B as ra , Keiko. A Mother far CXoco, New \brk: Putnam, 1992. 

A little bird lives all alone and looks for his mother. After much rejection, 
Choco finally finds Mrs. Bear who has all the qualities of the best adoptive 
mother. 

Keats, Ezra. Apt. S. New York: Macmillan, 1971. 

TWo small children explore their apartment building. 

Keats, Ezra. doggies. New York: Macmillan, 1969. 

TWo young boys outwit a gang of older boys. 

Keats, Ezra. Hi Cot! New York: Macmillan, 1972. 

This is another Keats story about two Inner-city boys and a stray cat 

Keats, Ezra. A Letter to Awry New Y*rk: Harper It Row, 1968. 

Peter's birthday party would be all boys if it weren't for Amy. 

Keats, Ezra. Bet Show! New York; Macmillan, 1972. 

A pet show brings together many children and their pets, even young Archie 
who can't find his cat to enter him in the show. 

Keats, Ezra. Brier's Choir. New York: Harper It Row, 1967. 

Peter has trouble getting used to his new role as a big brother until he realizes 
that he has special privileges and abilities because of his age and size. 

Keats, Ezra. The Snowy Day New Ybrk: Scholastic, 1967. 

Peter has an adventurous day playing in the snow. 

Keats, Ezra. Whistle for Wiffit New York: Viking Press, 1964. 

This is a picture book of a child's solitary play and beginning attempts at 
whistling. 

Klein. Noreu. Ceris Cm Be Anything. New 3bri: Dutton. 1975. 

Marina, a curious and energetic girt, confronts her achool friend, Adam, on 
his limited and limiting ideas of what girls can do and be when they grow up 

Knusa, Ruth. The Carrot Seed. New York: HarpcrCoUins Children's Books, 1993/ 

This Is a perfectly wonderftal book about a child who persists and triumplw in 
spite of discouragement from those around him. 

Kroll, Virginia. African Brothers ond Sisters. Chicago: Albert Whitman, 1995. 

In this story, a father and son quiz each other cm the traditions of 2 1 different 
African cultures. 

Lacapa, Michael. Amtetope Wmon. Flagstaff, AZ: Northland Publishing Ox, 1992. 

This b an Illustrated Apache folktale of a beautiful woman who follows a mys- 
terious young man who has come to teach her people respect for aD things In 
nature. She eventually becomes his wife. 

Lawton, Sandy. Daddy's Chart RocfcviBe, MD: Kanfien Copies, Inc, 2991, 

While sitting shivs during the Jewish week of mourning, Michael realizes 
the family can share memories of his father by sitting In his chair. 

Lee, Jeanne M_ fieAfoa. New Ybrk* Henry Holt k Cow, 1987. 

In Vietnam there is a special day, called Thahn-Minh Day, for honoring aaccs- 
tora. Nan Is old enough to visit the graveya rd for the first time. She learns her 
culture's rituals and that she needn't be afraid of the giavekceper, an old, 
wrinkled woman with black-dyed teeth. 
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Lexau. Joan M. TkeBotfiep Mystery Ului. by Syd Hoff. New fort. Harper k Row, 1968. 
This my Mery story for beginning readers involves a Black Emily's move to a 
new house Just a few blocks from their old home. 

IJonnl, Lea Sumwsy (2nd ed). New fork: Knopf, 1987. 

Some small fish are bullied by a big fish until they are cleverly organised to 
outwit him. 

Lyon, George EMa. M ama It a Mmm llhis. by Peter C a iatinorto New Vbrt: Orebrnd 
Books, 1994. 

A mother describes her Job working as a miner. 

Mack, Btjbasrtfhm Skat Carrboro, NO Lollipop Power, 1979. 

Jessie is teased by his dassmates when be puts on a skin. His preschool 
teacher, an African American man, cocnei to his aid. 

Martin, B., Jr. lAmFmdom's CUM Oklahoma City, OIL Bowmar. 1970. 

This is a story in rhyme about cultural diversity. 

Maurey, Inez. My Mother ostdl An Otam m gSifmg. Berkeley, CA New Seed Prem, 1976. 
A Larina mother and daughter are left alone when the fiuher is sent to JalL 
Together, they learn to live without him. 

Maury, Inez. My Mother <4# Mail Cmrrm/Mi Mama Is Gsrt w . DHut. by Lady McQndy 
New fork: Feminist Pros, 1976. 

In this bilingual book, a 5-yearold describes the dose reUdonahip she has 
with her mother, a mail carrier, and tells about her mother's Job. 

McGovern, Ann. Bkdt It BamtAfal Photographs by Hope Wurmfield New fotk: Four 
Winds, 1969. 

This is a hook of simple words and photographs, illustrating the pod the con- 
notations of the word HadL 

Merriman. E. Boys end Gait, Girts and Bop. New fork: Holt, Rinehart k Winston, 1972. 

This story them* us there are many alternatives in gender conduct 
Morris, Ann. Bnad, Bread, Bn nd New fork: Lothrop, Lee It Shepard Books, 1989. 
This book offers a photographic tour of bread. It is a rich glimpse at the divert 
dty of world cultures. 

Morris, Ann. Hats, Hats, Hats. New fork: Lothrop, Lee It Shepard Books, 1993. 

A photographic tour of hats around the world. 

Morris, Ann. Loving. Photos by Ken Heyraan. New fork: Lothrop, Lee It Shepard 
Books, 1990. 

This book provides examples of the different ways love can be expressed, with 
emphasis on the relationship between parent and child. 

Morris, Ann. OndrG& Photographs by Ken Heyman. New fork: Lothrop, Lee k 
Shepard Books, 1990. 

Photographs and simple text introduce devices used by people all over the 
world to make our lives easier. 

Morris, Ann. Tbols. Photographs by Km Heyman. New fork: Lothrop, Lee It 
Shepard Books, 1992. 

This book discusics the ways in which people move from place to place, 
Including walking, riding on animals, and traveling on wheels and water. 

Moss, Thyiias. I Want to Be. Dhts. by Jerry Pinkney. New fork: Dial Books for foung 
Readers, 1993. 

Exddng words and images stretch the Imaginations of children about what 
they want to be. 

Mower. Nancy A J Visit My Tktm and Grand**. Kailua, HI Pros Pacifica. 1964. 

A birarial child learns many things from her two grandmothers, ooe Hawai- 
ian, the other White. 

Munsch, Robert, It Kusugak, MkhaeL A Premiss ha Premise. Tbronto: Amuck Press, 
1991. 

On the first warm day of spring, ABashua and her mother are more than a 
match for the wily QaDupilluit. 

Newman, Letlea. Saturday It Pattyday IDus. by Annette Hegel Norwich, VT; New 
Victoria Publishers, 1993. 

Lesbian mothers separate and Frankie lean the km of one of her parents. 

The story Is written from the pe rsp ective that Frankie could be a son or a 
daughter. 

Ormerod, Jan. Sunshine. New fork: Morrow, 1990. 

This is a lovely picture story of a little girl's morning: awakening, waking her 
parents, aD the rituals which go into a family's preparing for the da y. 
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Ortiz, Simon. The People Shall Continue. Ill us. by Sharol Grave*. San Francisco, CA: 
Children's Book Preu, 1988. 

An overview, past, present and future, of Native American history, written for 
young children. 

OtoTsky, Audrey. Dnemcatcher. Illus. by Ed Ybung. New Ybrk: Orchard Books, 1992. 

An Ojibway baby sleeps and wakes among his intergeneradonal family. 
Paterson, Katherine. The Tale of the Mandarin Ducks. Illus. by Leo and Diane Dillon. 
New York: Dutton, 1990. 

A pair of mandarin ducks, separated by a cruel lord who wishes to possess the 
drake for his colorful beauty, reward a compassionate couple who risk their 
lives to reunite the ducks. 

Pearson, P. Everybody Know That New Ybrk: Dial Books, 1984. 

This book deals with and challenges the tfereocyping of gender roles by chil- 
dren. 

Pellegrini, Nina. Families Are Different. New Ybrk: Holiday House, 1991. 

Adopted Nko, a young Korean girl, is unhappy that she doesn't resemble her 
parents. However, when she looks around her classroom, she realizes that 
families can come in many shapes, sizes, and colors. 

Pinkney, Andrea. Seven Candles for Ksaamaa. Illus. by Brian Pinkney. New Ybrk: Dial 
Books. 1999. 

The seven principles of Kwazuaa, as well as its Swahitt words, are explained. 
Pinkney, Gloria Jean. Back Home. Illus. by Jerry Pinkney. New Ybrk: Dial Books for 
Ybung Readers. 1990. 

Eight«ycanoJd Ernestine lives in a big city, but she b going back to the form 
where she was born and where her mother grew up. 

Polacco, Patricia. Babushka's DoS. New Ybrk: Simon it Schuster, 1990. 

Babushka matches her granddaughter up with a doU that is naughtier than 
she is. 

Polacco. Patricia. Chiehen Sunday New Ybrk: Philomel ^ i, 1992. 

To thank Miss Eula for her Sunday chicken dinners, three children sell deco- 
rated eggs to buy her a beautiful Easter hat. 

Polacco. Patricia. Just Plain Fancy New Ybrk: Bantam Books, 1990. 

This story is set in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, and is about an Amish girt 
learning to understand and come to terms with her culture. 

Polacco. Patricia. The Keeping QuilL New Ybrk: Simon It S c h u st e r, 1988. 

This is the story of a quilt which has been passed from generation to genera- 
tion. Russian and Jewish family traditions are depicted. 

Polacco, Patricia. Mrs. Kah and TWA New Ybrk: Bantam Books, 1991 

Mrs. Ka t z , a lonely Jewish widow; and Lamel, a young African American boy, 
realize the similarities of their cultural heritages. 

Powers, Mary Ellen. Our Teacher's m a Wheelchair Chicago: Albert Whitman. 1988. 
This book describes the activities of Brian Hanson, who is able to lead an 
active existence as a nureeryechool teacher despite partial paralysis that 
requires him so use a wheelchair. 

Quinlan, Patricia. My Dad Thkes Can if Me. Ulus, by Vlasta van Kampen. Toronto: 
Annick Press, 1987. 

Luke is ashamed that his father is unemployed and at home all the time, but 
learns that other children have fothers who stay at home and care of 
t hem, too, 

Quinscy, Mary Beth. Wky Don 7^AfoaHeut5udi a fog Seattle: Pirenting Press, 

1986. 

This book can help answer some of the many difficult questions that children 
ask about 

Rade. Bernice. When's C him p y t Chicago: Albert Whitman, 1988. 

A little giri with Down's Syndrome goes through her day searching for a lost toy. 
Raschka. Chris. W for New YbrL Scholastic, Inc, 1999. 

A White boy is alone and realizes that an African American boy wants to be his 
friend. 

Ringgold, Faith. Toe Beach. New Ybrk: Crown, 1991. 

An African American girl dreams for her working-class fondly. 
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Roe, Eileen. Cen Mi Hermano/Wtih My Brothu Ulus, by Robert Casilla. Scandale, NY: 
Bradbury Preu, 1991. 

A preschool child tells of the many adventures he has with his older brother. 
The text is bilingual. 

Rosenberg. Maxine R. MyPmnd LnUr T9* Story of* Hrnn&c^rpod Child New York: 
Loth rop. Lee Me Shepard Books, 1983. 

This is the story of a friendship b e tw ee n two children , one with multiple 
handicaps. 

Say, Allen. El Chino. nius. by the author. Boston, MA: Houghton Mifflin, 1990. 

The true story of *BU)y" Wong, a son of Chinese immigrants, who became an 
outstanding bullfighter. Black-and-white drawings depict the past, wstrrcolorv 
the present 

Say, Allen. 7hv of Cronos Boston, MA: Houghton Mifflin, 1991. 

The author recalls his ch i ld h ood in Japan and his first celebration of Christmas. 
Schiaok, Carol Hilgartner, Je Metzger, Barbara. Martin Uthtr JGrq g Jr: A Biograp hy 
far tt * mg Ckddrwn. QnorhviUe, NY. Rochester Asrodadon for the Education of Ybung 
Children, 1989. 

This book presents Dr. King's childhood in a way young children can under- 
stand. 

Schouer, RonL A FntU and UgvuNt Mon. lllut. by Jeanette Winter. Boston, MA; 
Uttle, Brown Je Co., 1993. 

Ruby Rubenstein has been the finest gro c er on Delano Street for 30 yean. 
Everyone in his multicultural neighborhood depends on him, especially the 
newly arrived immigrant Sun Ho, who helps Ruby and becomes his protege. 
Scott, Ann H. On Mothtr't Up. Ulus, by do Coalson. New York: MeGrtw-HUl, 1972. 
In this Imdt family, a young boy b concerned that hh mother's lap might not 
be big enough for both hb infont sitter and himself 
Scott, Ann H. Seat Illus. by Sytncon Shimln. New Vbii Mc C r a w H ID, 1907. 

This b the story of a young African American boy, Sam, and hb very bitty 
family. 

Segal, Lore. 7k 0 Mr a MitxL !Hus. by Harriet Ptacu*. New \bri* Farrar, Straus and 
Giroux, 1991. 

Three delightful stories about Mind and her little brother Jacob who live with 
their family in a large dty. 

Sendak, Maurice. W An AU in th* Dumps with Ja& and Gay New York: Harper Collins, 
1993. 

This story about hotneiem children and how they s urv iv e b particularly good 
for children who live in rides and see homeless people on the stree t 
Seuss, Dr. TV SmkVl New York: Random House, 1961 . 

Some meechet have stars on their bellies and think they're superior to their 
star-less cousins until a stranger turns the saeech community topsy-turvy and 
makes everyone truly equal. 

Severance, J. Uu ofMommm. Carrboro, NO LolUpop Power, 1983. 

Stereotypes c on a p a r as three women with nonmditiooal Jobs Hve together 
and raise a child. 

Showers, Paul Yovr Shin mnd Mint. Dlus. by Kathleen Kuchero New \brt: Harper 
TVophy, 1991. 

The s cientific basb of skin color are explained in a way that b easy so under- 
stand. 

Simon, Norma. AB KuUi o/Familm. Photographs by Joe Lasker. Chicago: Albert 
Whitman, 1970. 

litis book deab with a wide spectrum of fomilsrs: nuclear, adoptive, divorced. 

It hag multicultural illustrations. 

Simon, Nonna. Why Am JDiffertntJ Photographs fay Dora Leder. Chicago: Alben 
Whitman, 1976. 

Thb book stresses a positive attitude towards dhenity as It deab with the 
many fie in children have about being d i ffe r en t 
Spohn, David Water Wood. New lfork: Lothrop, Lee Ac Shepard, 1991. 

In thb book, a multiracial father and son chop wood for their stove in winter- 
time. 
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Steltxer, U11L Building an Igloo. Buffalo, NY: Firefly Books 1991. 

Id this how-to photobook, an Inuit father and aon build an igloo for shelter. 
Sceptoe, John. Mu/aro't Beautiful Daughters: A* African This. New Vbrk: Morrow, 1993. 

This story is based on a legend Bom Zimbabwe. 

Sceptoe, John. Stovie. New York: Harper It Row, 1969. 

A young boy resents his family's boarder until the boarder leaves. 

Stock, Catherine. EmmaiDragom Hunt New Vbrk: Lothrop, Lee It Shepard, 1984. 
Emma's grandfather, newly arrived from China, Introduces her to the power 
of dragons. 

Sunt, Michele M. Angel Child, Dragon Child IDus. by Vb-Dinh Mai. New Vbrk: Scboh* 
tk Inc* 1989. 

This is the story of a Vietnamese child's transition to life in the United States 
and her longing for her mother who is sdiHn Vietnam. 

Takeshi ta, Fumiko. The Pari Bends, Translated by Ruth Kanagy. Qlus. by Mamom 
Suzuki Brooklyn, NY Kane/Milkr Books, 1989. 

AJapaneac-Englith story about a bench that pr ovides p le as u r e for the many - 
people who come by. 

Tom pert, Ann. Grnndfa&tr Tlrng’j Story. New Vbrk: Crown, 1982. 

This is a story told with Chinese tangram puzzles about two foxes who change 
shapes. 

Topping, Audrey. The Realtor Who Understood Japanese. Illus. by Charles Robinson. 
New Vbrk: Scribner, 1976. 

A picture book about a Japanese American family and their bilingual 
menagerie, including a chicken named Mr. Lincoln. 

Valentine, Johnny. On* Dad* TieoDadi* Broom Dad* B l ue Dads Phis, by M e lo d y Saredcy. 
Boston, MA: Alyaon Publications, 1994. 

This book features Lou answering questions about his two blue dads and his 
friends discovering chat blue dads are like ocher fa then. 

Waber, Bernard, ha Sayt Goodbye Boston, MA; Houghton Mifflbi^ 1088. 

Ira’s best friend is moving away, and both boys are extremely sad. 

Waber, Bernard, ha Sleeps Over Boston, MA: Houghton Mifflin, 1971 

Spending the night away from home, fra wrestles with how to deal with his 
fear and finds out he’s not alone. 

W^ber, Bernard. You Uto Ridiculous Said tltoRJdnoorrm to tto Hsp p e potoams.hoauxuMA: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1966. 

A hippo who doesn't feel good about who he is tries on a variety of different 
animal parts to see if he Ukes himself better. 

Walker, Alke. 7b Hill W»M Dying. Dlui. by Catherine Deeter. New Vbrk: Hartoun 
Brace Jovanovtch, 1988. 

The author relates how old Mr. Sweet, though often on the verge of dying, 
could always be revived fay the loving attention that she and ber brother paid 
him. 

Ward, Leila. lAmEyes/NiMaeko. IDut. by Nonny Hogrogian. New Vbrk: GreenwiDow 
Books, 1978. 

This is a bilingual book about the early morning u seen by a young child In 
Kenya. 

Wheeler, Bemeida. Where Did You Get Your Moccasins t Winnipeg: Femmican Publica- 
tions, 1986. 

In answer to hit classmates* questions about his m occ asins, a child describes 
how his grandmother made them. 

WUlhoite, MichaeL Daddy's Roommate. Boston, MA: Alyson Publications, 1990. 

After his parents' divorce, a young boy discovers that his father and the man 
his father now bves with are gay He learns that being gay is another way to 
love someone. 

Williams, Vera B. Cherries and Cherry PUs. New Vbrk: G ree n willow Books, 1966. 
Bidemmi, an African American girl who Hves in New Vbrk In an apartment 
building, uses pens and paints to illustrate the stories she tells. This set of sto- 
ries is all about cherries. 
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Williams, Vera B. Mart Mart Mon Said the Baby, New \brk: GreenwiJJow Books, 1990. 
Utile Guy, Little Pumpkin and Little Bird are children of diverse heritage 
whose relatives love them more than anything. It is a colorfully illustrated 
story. 

Williams, Vera B. Something Special For Me. New York: Creenwillow Books, 1983. 

Rosa has difficulty choosing a special birthday present to buy with the coins 
her mother and grandmother have saved until she hears a man playing an 
accordion. 

Winter, Jeanette. FoUou the Drinking Gourd. New York; Knopf, 1988. 

Thi» is a picture book about one family** nape from alavery on the Under* 
ground Railroad. 

Winter, Jonah. Diego. New York: Knopf, 1991. 

Thi* »tory about Mexican muralut Diego Rivera is told through miniature 
paintings. 

ftrborough, Camille. Common. Illu*. by Carole Byard. New Ybrlu Putnam, 1992. 
During *Morytellin* time,* when the children sit still and have their hair braid- 
ed, the mother and great-grandmother tell the history of ‘com rowing’ hair in 
African culture. 

ta a h i m a. Tkro. Grom Boy. New Ybrk. VUung Press, 1955. 

A young boy from the mountain area of Japan goes to a village to go to schoo l 
and must gain the friendship of other students. 

Wiltin’tDolL IUus. by William Pcne du Bois. New lfork: Harper 
Sc Row, 1972. ^ 

William’s £uher gives him a b a sketb al l and a train, but these do not make him 
want a doll any less. 
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The following lists were developed by Maureen Cech (1991). 



Aubtn. Michel. The Secret Code. Toronto: James Lorimer. 1987. 

In this amusing urban story children substitute pictures tor letters .of the alphabet. 

Ehlert. Lois. Satina the Alphabet: Fruits and V e g e t ab l es from A to Z. New York: Horcourt Brace 
Jovanovtch. 1989. 

Mfllant collages depict fruits and vegetables from artichoke to zucchini 

Feelings. MurteL Jambo M eans Helo: twahll Alphabet Book. New York: Old. 1974. 

ftctures by Tom Feeing* lustrate African animals and locations. Chldren love the word 'jambo* 

and w0 Incorporate It easily Into everyday language. 

Feeney. Stephanie. A b tor Aloha Honolulu: University of Hawol. 1980. 

Photographs depict everyday life for families In Hawol. 

Harrison. Ted. A Northern Alphabet. Montreal: Tundra, 1982. 

Colorful pictures depict life m Canada's North. 

Moak. Aflen. A Big City ABC. Montreal: Tundra, 1984. 

Thlils a detoled lustration of urban Ife; a flmstrlp based on the book Is also aval able. 

Musgrove. Margaret. Ashanti to Zulu. New York: Dirt. 1976. 

Detoled drawings by Leo and Diane DMon depict everyday African Uves. 

Pochano. J. and J. Rabbltt Ozores. James Bay Cree ABC In Songs and Pictures. James Bay. 
Quebec: Cree Cultural Education Center. 1983. 

Singing this alphabet to the tune suggested makes tome of the difficult words easier to say. 
Rooche. Gordon. A H difax ABC. Montreal: Tundra. 1987. 

Good urban pictures complement this localized ABC. This book Is available In French too. 

Zendrera. Concepcion and NoeDe Granger. Ml Primer Dlcclonario Busfrado. Barcelona Editorial 
Juventud. 1984. 

This Spanish alphabet book connects bright colorful objects to each letter. 




Storybooks for th# very young (2-4 yoar*/ 

Benjamin. RoeDa How Do You lot It? London: Marilyn Mam. 1988. 

A single sentence on each page deserfees one culture-specific way of eating: equafy amusing 
Is Beniamin's We're Going Out. 

Bre Inburg. Petronela Doctor Soon. London: Bodley Head. 1974. 

This story of title Sean playing doctor Is colorfUly lustrated by Errol Lloyd; equally good are 
Bre Inburg’s My Brother Sean and Sean's Red Bike. 

Bryant. Donna. One Day at the Supermarket. NashvBe: Ideal. 1968. 

A young Asian boy finds shopping fun when he decides to explore the shelves. 
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Dunftom. Meredith. Stapes: How Do You Say It? New Yortc Lothrop. lee and SheDard 1987 

Colored ihapes on contrasting backgrounds are described In Spanish. Italian. French and 
Eng (an. 

Goml. Taro, ft* Come* Harry. New York: Wiliam Morrow. 1984. 

r ocff ' aar* bOV ' ** to ^ °* «*>Y tono.oquaSy good are Gomfi Toot and 



Hayes. Sarah. Ecf up. O e mm a London: Walter. 1988. 

A young block boy Is the hero when he And* an arrxelng way to convince hk baby sister to eat. 

O'Brien. Anne Sibley. Donl Say Nol New Yortc Holt. 1986. 

Thk k one of a series of eight multiethnic board bools, al bright and colorful 

Oxenbvy. Helen. Say Goodnight. Vancouver Douglas and McIntyre. 1987. 

Smpte vocabulary ondlwge. rnutfiethnlc pictures moke thk on Ideal boardbook. Equ all y QO od 
stories are Oxenburys Tickle. Tickle. Al FaO Down, and Clcp Hmdk. q 7 0000 



Pemgrtno. Virginia, listen to the Ofy. Los Angeles: Price Stem. 1988. 

Simple one-word captions describe Patrick) Wong’s muttl-ethnic urt>an scenes. 



^ereea^ r^ Martin. BSbrodeka Istadone*. New York: Random. 1982. 
Thk Spankh/Englkh book of seasons k full of cdorfii pictures. 

Slept oe. John. Baby Say*. New York: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 1988. 

Two block brothers play together. Identifying one special word on each page. 



Weir. loVoda. Howdy. Austin: Steck-Vaugta, 1972. 

Luke, a block American boy. makes everyone smHe with hk Infectious ‘howdy*. 



Storybooks for older children (4-6 years) 

Andrews, Jan. Very last First lime. Vancouver: Douglas and McIntyre. 1985. 

Eva. on inutt gM. realizes her strength in her flrst hunting trip alone. 

Bang. Molly. The Paper Crane. New Yortc Greenwilow. 1985. 

I? 2* 00(3 Cfan * co™ to We In a boy's 

Pq^Oa^^DeworCoe^ ° ri ° an * *** ka 000(3 P feanorto Sadako and the Thousand 



Gordo. Marla, the Adventure* of Connie and Die g o. San Ffanckco: Children's Book Press 1987 
Twins bom with vVkDy colored foces eventuatyjom other humans In thk antl-rockt faitasy. 



Grltal^. Ann. Dartme** end the Butterfly. Boston: Little. Brown. 1987. 

^S£ kf0nmdOr M ° v * rCom# * h#r< * arw » h the help of a 



Kuusa. The Streets are Free. Scarborough: Firefly Books. 1985. 
Tj*litaii^ltwtn»iionrar^^^ 



Longer. Nota. Saflkl. New Yortc Vklng. 1977. 



Levinson. Rfld. Our House Is the Sea New Yortc Dutton. 1988. 

A firNovfng Hong Kong boy goes to school In the city but returns to hk houseboat every rtght. 

Singer. Yvonne. UHte-Mlss-Yet-Mks. Toronto: Mds Can. 1976. 

Cicely moves from Jamaica to Canada and finds her flrst day at school paWii 
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Surat. Michele Maria.' Angel Child, Dragon Chid. Milwaukee: Rointree. 1963, 

This story of a Vietnamese gkl separated from her mother Is poignantly llustrated by Vo-Dlnh Mol. 

Waterloo. Betty. A Salmon lor Sfenon. Vancouver Douglas and McIntyre. 1976. 

This affirmation of the right to life told by a Native boy who loves to fish on the shores of British 
Columbia is vividly recreated by Ann Blades. 

Wheeler. Bemelda. I Can't Have Bannock, but the Beaver Has a Dam. Winnipeg: Pemmican. 
1984. 

A Native Canadian mother helps her son to understand why their electricity is out. and how 
animal and human needs sometimes conflict; equally good Is Wheeler's Where Did You Get Your 
Moccasins? 

Wllfloms. Vera. Somet hi ng Spe ci al for Me. New York: GreenwSlow. 1983. 

Mother and Grandmother from Europe pool all the savings In the coin jar for Rosa's birthday, 
but It Is Rosa who must choose the gift. 

Winter. Jeanette. Mem the Drinking Gourd. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1968. ~ 

This exciting tale at the Underground Railway describes o slave s escape to Canada. 

Storybooks for all ago groups (2-6 years) 

Alexander, Sue. Nadia tie WBM. New York: Pantheon. 1963. 

When her favorite brother dbappean In the desert forever. Nadia, a young Arab girl, refuses to 
let him be forgotten. 

Asch. Frank and Vlodlmlr Vagin. Here Comes tie Cctfl New York: Scholastic. 1989. 

This Russian/Englsh cat-and-mouse parable shows how reality can conquer fear and hatred 

Caileja. Gma Tobo Hates Purple. Toronto: Annlck. 1983. 

This is a simple, amusing toie about racial acceptance and pride. 

Cohen. Miriam. WB I Have o Friend? New Yoric Coder. 1967. 

This is a touching story of a bo/s flat day In a multi-ethnic day care. 

Daly. NDd. Not So Fast, Songoldo. London: Victor Goflancz. 1965. 

A block South African boy who loves to run learns a lesson In love when he takes Ns 
grandmother shopping. 

Duchesne. Christiana. Lazarus Laughs. Toronto: James torimer, 1977. 

This Is on amusing tale of a sheep who does not speck French but does speak the unNend 
language of laughter. 

Eyvlndson. Peter. Kyle's Both. Winnipeg: Pemmican. 1964 

Kyle, a Native Canotfon. decides to stay dean a* day to ovoid h* nightly both; equally good 
ore Eyvindson's The Wish Wind ond Old Enough. 

Hovtl, Juanita Jamaica Tog -Along. Boston: Houghton Mftln. 1989. 

Jamaica, a block girl, follows her brother ond Ns friends, and Is In turn followed by a toddter. 

Keats. Ezra Apt. 1 New Yoric MaemOan. 1971. 

Sam and his brother Ben. two young block boys- And a friend In the band harmonica player of 
Apt. 3: equaly touching are Keats' A Letter to Amy. Peter’s Chair, and Goggles. 

Khalsa. Dayoi Kaur. How Ptzzo Came to our Town. Montreal: Tundra. 1969. • 

Mrs. PelBgrino changes Ives In the community when she Introduces pizza and afl the fun that 
goes with tt. 

Konner. Alfred. Plppa and the Oranges. London: Macdonald. 1986. 

This Italian tote of Plppa 1 * Ingenuity In saving her father's oranges Is feminist In flavor. 
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Lewtn, Hugh. Jaffa's Mother. London: Evore. 1981. 

Jofto. a block South African boy. recall* all the wonderful way* hi* mother make* him feel- 
other equally good South African tale* are Lowin'* Jaffa'* Fattier and Jaffa and Ihe WedtSng. 

Notan, Modeeno Spray. My Daddy Dont Go to Work. Don Mils: Dent. 1978. 

This short book about a Ittle black girl's reaction to having her dad at home and out of work Is 
both emotional and thought-provoking. 

Pelowsld. Anne. The Nine dying Dolls. New York: Phflomel. i960. 

This Polish story offer* a solution to a mother's troubles very simitar to the Guatemalan one of 
making trouble dote. 

Roger*. Jean. Runaway Mittens. New York: GreenwMow. 1988. 

Pico's Imit grandmother knit* him wonderful red mittens, but he is always mhptodng them. 

Root. Phyflls and Carol Matron. Gretehen's Grandma MBwaiAee: Rotatree.T983. 

Gretchen learns to communicate wtth her German grandma despite the tar^uoge barrier. 

Scott. Ann Herbert. On Mother's lap. New York: McGrow HOI. 1972. 

Michael, on Inutt boy. learns that there I* always room on Ns mother's lap fbr al her chidren. 

Truss. Nancy. Peter's Mooeastns. Edmonton: Reldmore. 1987. 

When he tees his friend? acceptance. Peter dares to wear his own moccasirv In class. 

Walton. Marilyn Jeffers. Those Terrible TerwMger Twins. Milwaukee: Raintree. 1964. 

Trevor, a young block boy. tries to help Ns older twin sisters wtth ittte 



Poetry books 

Adoff. Arnold. AM the Colors of the Race. New York: Lothrop. Lee and Shepard. 1982. 

Melodic verse takes the reader through the Ives of a ractaly mixed famfly; equally Interesting is 
AdofTs Mock is Brown Is Tan. 

Agard. John. I Din Do Nuttln. London: Bodiey Head. 1983. 

These short and amusing poems depict everyday Ife fbr young blacks. 

Citron. Lucille. Some of the Day* of Everett Anderson. New York: Holt. 1970. 

This rhythmic and melodic description of a week In the Bfe of a young block boy Is amuttra; 
equolly humorous Is Clifton's Everett Anderson's Nine Months Long. 

Giovanni, Nlldd. Spin a Soft Slock Song. Toronto: Cotins. 1985. 

This collection of short poems about block chidren Is actively antt-radst In tone. 

Gkaeppl. NevBe and Undine. Sugar and Spice. London: Mocmltan Education. 1978. 

Short, amusing poems took at subjects from a black chOd 1 * perspective. 

Hughe*. Shirley. All Shapes and Sbes. Vancouver. Douglas and McIntyre. 1986. 

Each drawing of a multiracial group of chidren is explained In two lines of verse. 

lenskl. Lois. Sing a Sang of People. Toronto: Uttte. Brown. 1987. 

Bright, textured pictures by Giles Laroche Rustrcte these short poems. 

Maher. Ramona. ASce Yazzie's Year. Toronto: Longman. 1977. 

By following AJce's year we catch a glmpse of her Navqfo world. 

2m. Jacob, ed. My Shcfom, My Peace. Tel AvM Sabro. 1975. 

This inspiring collection of poems and drawings by Middle Eastern children offers a reaBstlc 
picture of Ife In the war zone. 
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Folktales 

Aardemo. Verna. Who * to Rabbit's Home? New Yak: Dial. 1977. 

This k a Masai (African) tale of a caterpillar who pretends to be a conqueror; equoBy amusing 
k Aardemo's Why Mosqu it oes Bus to People's Kan. 

Cameron. Anne. Oreo’s Song. Madeira Park: Harbour. 1967. 

This Native legend celebrates the blended offspring of a black Idler whole and a wNte osprey. 
Cleaver. Elisabeth, loon's Necklace London: Oxford Press. 1977. . 

This Tslmshian legend can be Introduced with the Urn of thk legend; equafy good k Cleaver's 
Die Enchanted Caribou, with Its shadow puppet patterns. 

Cohen. Barbara. Vessel's Prayer. New York: Lothrop. Lee and Shepard. 1981. 

Thk Jewish tale of a sma* shepherd's prayer winning over the cynical prayers of the rich k 
warmly told. 

De Pooto. Tomie. The Legend of the todtan Paintbrush. New York: Putnam. 1986. 

Uttte Gopher dreams about capturing the colon of the sunset on hk buckskin canvas. 

Mascayona. Ismael. The Daughter of (he Sun. Toronto: Kids Can. 1978. 

Thk bflingual (EngOsh/Spankh) Peruvian love story tels of a gtrfs sacrlfloe for a young shepherd 

boy and hk We on earth. 

Motsutonl. Myoko. The Crane's Reward. London: Adam and Charles Black, 1983. 

Large, colorfU pictures by Chihiro IwasaM depict this beautiful Japanese fosctaie. 

Nakamura. Mlchko. GonbeTs Magic Kettle. Toronto: Kids Can. 196a 

Thk bilingual (English/Japanese) folktale telk of a raccoon who changes Into a tea kettle. 

bringing magic to the Ives of the vUJogers. 

Rohmer. Harriet and Jesus Guerrero Rea Atariba and Nlguayona. San Francisco: Children's Book 
Press. 1968. 

Brilliant color drawings by Consuelo Mendez Bustrate thk bilingual (Englkh/Spankh) tale of love. 
Seeger. Pete. Abtyoyo. New York: MacmDan. 1986. 

Thk amusing and melodic South African tale k best Introduced by Seegers own record. Abtyoyo 
end other Songs for ChBdren. 

Siberell. Anne. Whde to (he Sky. New York: Dutton. 1982. 

The meaning of totem poles gradually unfolds to thk tale of Thunderbtd and hk friends. 
Wolksteto. Diane. The Banzo. New York: Dial. 1981. 

Large color drawings by Marc Brown illustrate thk Haitian tale of a goat protected by hk banzo 
(banjo). 
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Children’s Books 

AdofT. Py (1991). Hard to Be Six. New York: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Books. 
Bannon. L. (1939). Manuela’s Birthday. Chicago: Albert Whitman & Company. 
Bannon. L. (1961). The Gift of Hawaii Chicago: Albert Whitman & Company. 
Clifton. L. (1973). Don't You Remember? New York: E.P. Dutton & Co.. Inc. 
Flelschman. P. (1979). The Birthday Tree. New York: Harper & Row Publishers. 
Hertz. O. (1981). Tobias Has a Birthday. Minneapolis, MN: Carolrhoda Books. 
Inc. 

Johnson. L.S. (1963). Happy Birthdays Around the World. Chicago: Rand 
McNally and Company. 

Keats. E. (1968). A Letter to Amy. New York: Harper & Row Publishers. 
Patterson. L. (1965). A Holiday Book: Birthdays. Champaign. 1L: Garrard Pub- 
lishing Company. 

PollU. L. (1948). Juanita. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Rylant. C. (1987). Birthday Presents. New York: Orchard Books. 

Uchlda, Y. (1966). Suml’s Special Happening. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 



Children's Books 



Bonnie . P- (1985). The Festival Minneapolis: Carolrhoda Books. Inc. 

Balet J. (1969). The Fence. New York: Seymour Lawrence Delacorte Press 
Gramatky. H. (1961). Bolivar. New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons 
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Leaf, M. (1936, 1964). Ferdinand. New York: Viking Press. Inc. 
ISaic'te. 1 ' 9901 ' Rehemn ' s Journey: A Visit In Tanzania. New York 



McKssack. P.C. (1988). Mlrandy and Bmther Wind. New York: Alfred A. Knopf 
Children's Books H 

Aliki. (1976). Corn Is Maize: The Gift qf the Indians. New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Company. 

Clark, A.N. (1941, 1969). In My Mother’s House. New York: The Viking Press. 

De Paola, T. (1978). The Popcorn Book. New York: Scholastic, Inc. 

Lattlmore, D.N. (1991). The Flame qf Peace: A Tale of the Aztecs. Harper Tro- 
phy. ... . 

Polltl.L. (1976). Three Stalks qf Corn. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Rylant. C. (1982). When I Was Young In the Mountains. New York: E.P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc. 
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Bang, M. (1983). Ten, Nine, Eight. New York: Greenwillow Books. 

Caines, J. (1977). Daddy. New York: Harper & Row Publishers. 

Feelings, M. (1974). Jambo Means Hello: Swahili Alphabet Book. New York: 
Dial. 

Fufuka. K. (1975). My Daddy Is a Cool Dude. New York: The Dial Press. 
Greenfield, E. (1976). First Pink Ught. New York: Scholastic Book Services. 
Isadora, R. (1991). At the Crossroads. New York: Greenwillow Books. 

Margolies, B.A. (1990). Rehema’s Journey: A Visit in Tanzania. New York: 
Scholastic, Inc. 

Musgrove. M. (1976). Ashanti to Zulu: African Traditions. New York: Dial Books. 
Surat, M.M. (1983). Angel Child. Dragon Child. New York: Scholastic, Inc. 

Udry, J.M. (1966). What Mary Jo Shared. Chicago: Albert Whitman & Compa- 
ny. 

Wyndham, R. (Ed.). (1968). Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes. Cleveland: The 
* 4 World Publishing Company.. ., 

Children’s Books 

Agard, J. (1989). The Calypso Alphabet. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
Benarde, A. (1970). Games from Many Lands. New York: The Lion Press. 
Cohlene, T. (1990). Dancing Drum: A Cherokee Legend. Mahwah. NJ: Watermill 
Press. 

Hoyt-Goldsmith. C. (1991). Pueblo Storyteller. New York: Holiday House. 
Isadora. R. (1991). At the Crossroads. New York: Greenwillow Books. 

Lessac, F. (1987). My Little Island. New York: Harper Trophy. 

Waters, K., and Slovenz-Low, M. (1990). Lion Dancer: ISrnie Wan's Chinese New 
Year. New York: Scholastic, Inc. 

Children's Books 

De Garza, P. (1973). Chlcanos: The Story of Mexican Americans. New York: 
Julian Messner. 

St. John, J. (1987). A Family in Peru. Minneapolis, MN: Lerner Publications Co. 
(A series of at least twenty-four books about families In various countries 
and of various cultures Including Aboriginal, Arab, Australia, Bolivia, Brazil. 
Chile, China. Egypt. Eskimo, France, India, Ireland, Italy, Jamaica, Japan. 
Liberia, Morocco. Nigeria, Pakistan, Peru, Singapore, Sri Lanka, West Ger- 
many, Zulu.) 
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Children’s Books 

Ayer. J. (1962). The Paper-Flower Tree. New York: Harcourt, Brace 6c World, 
Inc. 

Bannon. L. (1961). The Gift of Hawaii. Chicago: Albert Whitman & Company. 
Demi. (1990). The Empty Pot. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 

Dempsey, M.W., and Sheehan, A. (1970). How Flowers Live. New York: Groller 
Enterprises. Inc., The Danbury Press. 

De Paola, T. (1963). The Legend of the Bluebonnet. New York: O.P. Put na m's 
Sons. 

De Paola, T. (1988). The Legend of the Indian Paintbrush. New York: O.P. Put* 
nam’s Sons. 

Dorbln, A. (1973). Josephine’s 'maglnatton: A Tale qf Haiti. New. York: Scholas- 
tic. Inc. 

Feeney, S. (1985). HawaU Is a Rainbow. Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press. 
Keats, E.J. (1966). Jennie’s Hat. New York: Harper & Row Publishers. 
Children's Books 

Agard, J. (1989). The Calypso Alphabet. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
Applah. S. (1988). Amoko and Efua Bear. New York: Macmillan Publishing 
Company. 

Balet, J. (1969). The Fence. New York: Seymour Lawrence Delacorte Press. 
Bannon. L. (1961). The Oft qf Hawaii. Chicago: Albert Whitman & Company. 
Benarde, A. (1970). Games from Many Lands. New York: The Lion Press. 

Clark, A.N. (1941, 1969). In My Mother’s House. New York: The Viking Press. 
Dooley. N. (1991). Everybody Cooks Rice. Minneapolis, MN: Carolrhoda Books, 
Inc. 

Duarte. M. (1968). The Legend of the Palm Tree. New York: Grosset & Dunlap 
Publishers. 

Hoyt-Goldamlth, D. (1991). Pueblo Storyteller. New York: Holiday House. 
Grlfalconl, A. (1986). The Village qf Round and Square Houses. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 

Jacobsen, K. (1982). Mexico (A New True Book). Chicago: Children's Press. 
Lessac, F. (1987). My Little Island. New York: Harper Trophy. 

Margolles. BA. (1990). Rehema’s Journey: A Visit In Tanzania. New York: 
Scholastic. Inc. 

Martel. C. (1976). Yagua Days. New York: The Dial Press. 

Musgrove, M. (1976). Ashanti to Zulu: African Traditions. New York: Dial Books. 
Nabwlre, C.. and Montgomery. B.V. (1988). Cooking the frtcan Way. Min- 
neapolis: Lerner Publications Company. (Twenty-one other books in the 
series.) 
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Stanek. M. (1989). I Speak English for My Mom. Niles, IL: Albert Whitman and 
Company. 

Wyndham, R. (Ed.). (1968). Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes. Cleveland: The 
World Publishing Company. 

Yaahlma. M., and Yashlma. T. (1954). Plenty to Watch. New York: The Viking 

Press. 
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AdofT, A. (1991). Hard to Be Six. New York: Lothrop. Lee & Shepard Books. 

Belpre. P. (1969). Santiago. New York: Frederick Warne and Company, Inc. 
Bonnici. P. (1985). The Festival. Minneapolis: Carolrhoda Books, Inc. 

Flournoy. V. (1985). The Patchwork Quilt. New York: Dial Books for Young 
Readers. 

Greenfield. E. (1980). Grandmama's Joy. New York: Collins. 

Greenfield. E. (1988). Grandpa's Face. New York: Sandcastle Books (Putnam & 
Grosset Book Group). 

Hoyt-Goldsmlth, D. (1991). Pueblo Storyteller. New York: Holiday House. 

Hoguet, S. (1983). I Unpacked My Grandmother’s Trunk. New York: Dutton. 
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Johnson, A. (1990). When I Am Old with You. New York: Orchard Books. 
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Scholastic. 
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Nlkola-Llsa. W. (1991). Night Is Coming. New York: Dutton Children’s Books. 
Rylant, C. (1982). When I Was Young (n the Mountains. New York: E.P. Dutton 
& Co.. Inc. * 

Tejlma. (1990). Ho-Llmllm: A Rabbit Tale from Japan. New York: Philomel 
Books. 

Young. E. (1989). Lon Po Po: A Red-Rldlng Hood Story from China. New York: 
Scholastic. Inc. 

Children's Books 

Bannon. L. (1961). The Ctft qfHawaiL Chicago: Albert Whitman & Company. 
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Dial. 
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Children’s Books 
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Cannon. C. (1971). What I Like to Do. New York: Coward. McCann & Geoghe- 
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P. Putnam's Sons. 
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World Publishing Company. ^ 
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Gray. N. (1988). A Country Far Away. New York: Orchard Books. 
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The National Science Teachers Association (1992) developed the following lists. 

Outstanding Science Books for 
Young Children in 1991 



Animal* 

/ Wonder If m See a Whale Frances 
Ward Weller. Illustrated by Ted Lewi it 
Philomel. (Grades preK-3) 32 pp. ISBN 
0-399-21474-7. This is the story of a 
young girl whohopes to see a humpback 
on whale-watching expedition* off the 
New England coast The beautifully writ- 
ten story brings readers to a greater 
nnderstuidlngand appreciation of these 
minute. 

A Joamey ot Hope (Uma Jornada de 
SapermuMaJ Bob and Diane Kelsay 
Harvey. Illustrated with photographs by 
the authors. Beautiful America. (Grade* 
Kr-6) 48 pp. ISBN 0-89802-803-2. This 
book describes the fife cycle of the en- 
dangered Olive Ridley sea turtle found 
on the south Padftc coast of Mexico. 
Gear color photographs, drawings, and 
bilingual EnglUh/Spanlsh text Also rec- 
ommended: Melody* Myetery (El 
MUttrio At Melodic). Bob and Diane 
Kelsay Harvey. ISBN 0-89802-604-0. 

Jane Mountain Secret Nina Kidd Illus- 
trated by the author. HarperCollins. 
(Grade* 1-5) 32 pp. ISBN 0-06-023167- 
X Jen makes a special trip with her 
father and experiences the frustrations 
and thrills of flyfishing for rainbow trout 
The reader learns about the plants and 
animaU that Uvearound that secret pool 
where the rainbow trout hide. Beautiful 
wet motors Illustrate the stream wtvi- 
ronment and the ttnd engage* the reader. 

toon Lake. Ron HlrschL Illustrated vflth 
color photographs by Denial J. Cos. 
CobbkhOl. (Grades preK-3) 32 pp. ISBN 
0-S2S-65046-6. Simple yet dear text ac- 
companied by delightful photographs 
takes young readers on an exploration of 
a northern lake wh er e they win enjoy 
wildlife. 



Our Mulsh! ng Perm Amtmm Ik Seofitg 
Amt Hen *9 Mare Breed* Catherine 
Paladino. Illustrated with photographs 
by the author. Joy Street. (Grades 1-5) 
32 pp. ISBN 0-3 16-68891-& Illustrated 
%rith color pho t ographs, this book de- 
scribes rare and minor breeds raised on 
U.S. farms, such as the tour-homed sheep 
and the curiy-haJ red horse. In a pies tor 
species diversity, aHst of farm animals in 
danger dottfoctfon is appanded. 
Pomona: He Birth at a Penguin. 
CalheriM Paladino. Biwtntedwtth color 
photographs. Wans. (Grades K-4) 32 
pp. ISBN 0-531-1S212-X From Incuba- 
tion to the first swim, the Bfe of a 
btaddooted penguin la chronicled In this 
easy to reed and very colorful book. 
Slippery Babiee: Young Fm^ Toads, 
mnd Salamander* Gtnny Johnston and 
Judy Cutchina. Olustroted wtth color pho- 
tographs. Morrow. (Grades 2-6) 48 pp. 
ISBN 0-688-09805-0. The Inviting. Infor- 
mative tot provide s a good reference 
book on amphibians for early leaders. It 
accurately describes the variety of ways 
frogs, toads, and salamanders survive 
and grow during their first year of Me. 
Glossary Mex. Ttbfe of con tents . 

Smoke. Caroline Arnold. Il lu strated %rith 
photographs by Richard HewetL Mor- 
row. (Grades 2 and up) 48 pp. ISBN 0- 
688-09409-0. Thte Is an Interesting pre- 
sentation d Information abotR many of 
the snakes housed at the Los Angeles 
Zoo. Lively text mmlnas the behavior, 
day4o*day life, and plight d thla diverse 
poupd reptiles. Numerous color pho- 
tographs Illustrate the book. Also rec- 
ommendediflomfophCaro&iieAriiold 
BBN 0-688-09411-2. 

Tiger With Wings? The Great Homed 
OwL Barbara Juster Csbensen. Illus- 



trated by Maiy Barrett Brown. Orchard 
(Grades 2-4)32 pp. ISBN 0-53 1-0S940-5. 
TWa tribute to the mystery and strength 
d tha great horned owl presents de- 
talled Information about its characteris- 
tic*, habits, life, and habitat 

WPepe at Home Blanca Lavte*. Illus- 
trated with photographs by the author. 
Dutton. (Grade* 2-6) 32 pp.BBN 0-525- 
44704-0. This book is a study of social 
wasps, paper wasps, and bai dUce hor- 
nets from a colony's beginnings tn spring 
to Its demise In autumn. The satisfying 
tolls highlighted by extremely line color 
photographs. 

A Water Smoke* Year. Doris Gove. 
Illustrated by Beverly Duncan. Ath- 
eneum. (Grades 2-6) 40 pp. BBN 0-689- 
31S97-X Readers follow the We d a 
tamale water snake through* whole sea- 
son from winter to falL Tha book de- 
scribes her first meal In the spring, her 
mating, the birth d 42 offspring and her 
brushes with predators. Index. 

Whale* Gall Gibbons. Ohistrated by the 
author. Hofiday House. (Grades K-3). 32 
pp.BBN 0-8234-0900-7. Exuberant wa- 
tcrcolors in marine blues, reena, and 
white In tro duce a widavari>gtyui whales 
to the young child. The b&ld, accurate 
text Udetaflad enough to siiiViiy.th^cth 
extra information is tnchmd to 
wtth the more curious child 

When the Woods Hum. Joanraftyfe. 
Mustrated by Catherins Stock, M<mw. 
(Grades preK-3) 32 pp. ISBN 0*®8- 
07057-4. this book Is a cetebrsftand a 

famUy*afove of nature that unfolds ewer 
years and through generations. To- 
gether, they share in a rare cycle— Che 
Me d periodical cicadas. 

Winter Whale Joanne Ryder. Burtrated 
by Michael Rothman. Morrow. (Grades 
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K-O)32pp.B8N0-688-O7176-7.Achiid’s 
wdeashed Imagination allows the reader 
to follow the Journey of * humpback 
whale Into warm tropical water*, iwtnv 
ming together with other whales and 
lasting through the whiter before return* 
tag north In the summer to feed again In 
the cold-water seas rich with food. 



Archaeology, anthropology, and 
paleontology 

A Dinosaur Nested After Mr. Bernard 
Most. Illustrated by the author. HBJ. 
(Grades preK-3) 32 pp. ISBN 0-15- 
223494-2. In this creative and Inform* 
thre book, the author presents a number 
of different dinosaurs. Each di n osa ur la 
briefly described and rhymed with a 
child's name. Young children will be- 
come excited trying to search for con- 
necttans In renaming a personal favorite. 

Dis ca m ri ng Dinosaur Iskba Miriam 
Schlein. Illustrated by Margaret Colbert 
Four Winds. (Grades 1-5) 40 pp. CBN 0- 
02-778091-0. This book uses the latest 
discoveries by paleontologists to look at 
how dinosaur babies were cared tor by 
their parents. The reader becomes aware 
of how Important keen observation Is In 
seeking new Information about these 
extinct creatures. Bibliography. Index. 

tidal With Dinooaum Patrtda Lauber. 
Illustrated by Douglas Henderson. 
Bradbury. (Grades 1-3} 48 pp. ISBN 0- 
02-754521 -O.Thtelucfo. compelling text 
illuminating a long-lost America takes 
place 75 million years ago, In wet low- 
lands, on drier uplands, and along the 
sandy shores of a shallow sea. Prehis- 
toric vistas teemed with Ufe under the 
abort shadows of the emerging Rockies 
in what Is today Montana. Index. 



Environment and conservation 

And Still the Tank Watched. Sheila 
MacClU-Cakhan. Illustrated by Barry 
Moser. Dial (Grades 1-4) 32 pp. ISBN 0- 
8037-0931-1 This la the story of a atone 
turtle, carved many years ago by an old 
man to watch over the Delaware people 
and to apeak to the Ail-Father Manitou. 
Over the course of time, the turtle Is 
negfeetcd by Insensitive people and dam- 
aged by Inclement weather. This poign- 
ant tale of ecological pollution and Its 
ultimate recovery will delight aU those 
who care about our env ir o nm e n t 

The Big TWe. Bruce Mscocfc. Illustrated 
by the author. Atheneura. (Grades 1-8) 
32 pp. tSBN 0-689-31598-8. This story 
follows the growth of a sugar maple tree 
Irom the time of the American Revolu- 
tion to the present, when ttshadet an old 



farmhouse. Botany and history are eas- 
ily linked In this lovely story with beau- 
tiful Ink and watcrcofor Illustrations. 

Brother Eagle, Skier Shy: A Message 
From Chief Seattle . Illustrated by 
Susan Jeffers. Dial (Grades 3-5) 32 pp. 
BBN 0-8037-0969-2. The text, an adap- 
tation of a message attributed to Chief 
Seattle of the Suquamlsh and Duwamish 
tribes, encourages young and old alike 
to care for and pre s erve our environ- 
ment. The reader loams of the love and 
reaped the Native Americans have tor 
their land. This century-old massage 
remains important, and the exquisite 
paintings beauti/uky support the text 

Cactus Hotel Brenda Z. Culberson. 0- 
lustrated by Megan Lloyd. Holt. (Grades 
preK-3) 32 pp. ISBN 0-8060-1333-4. This 
brief, beautifully Illustrated story tells of 
a aaguaro cactus and the animals of the 
desert that toed off It and use U as a 
home. 

Danger am the African Grassland. 
Elisabeth Saekett. Illustrated by Martin 
Camm. Stem OutVUttie, Brown. (Grades 
K-0 32 pp. BBN 0-316-76596-1. The 
problems Involved In saving the rhinoc- 
eros from extinction are vMdly portrayed 
by following a rhinoceros mother and 
her offspring as they outrace poachers 
on the dry African savanna. Beautiful 
drawings complement this moving story. 

The Empty Lot. Dale N. PUe. Illustrated 
by Jim Amoaky . Sierra Chi h/llt tie, Brawn. 
(Grades K-4) 28 pp. ISBN 0-316-28167- 
'0. This engaging story describes the pres- 
ervation of a small patch of land and one 
man's newfound respect for the crea- 
tures %rho call ft home. 

Fall Ron Hlrschi. Ohistraied wtth color 
photographs by Thomas D. Mangelsen. 
CobbiehJll (Grades preK-3) 32 pp. ISBN 
0-525-65053-9. The poetic text and brti- 
Bant photographsofaceneslntheforest 
explore the (all season. Nature In au- 
tumn la highlighted by examining color- 
lul plants and animals In majestic set- 
tings. Afco recovtvnended:5tf sneer. Ron 
KfrschJ. ISBN 0425-65054-7. 

FUhinget Long Food. WWXsmT. George. 
Illustrated by Lindsay Barrett George. 
GreenwtUow. (Grades praK-2) 24 pp. 
BBN 6-688-0940 1-& kt this beautifully 
Illustrated book, Katie and her grandfa- 
ther row across Long Pond to fish. As 
Katie receives a lesson In catching her 
first baas, she also learns about the wlld- 
lfe dependent on the pond and the need 
for conserving the delicate balance of 
nature. 

The Land of Gray Wolf. Thomas Locker. 
Buatratad by the author. Dial (Grades 
preK-2) 32 pp. ISBN 6-3037-0936-6. 



Magnificent Illustrations enhance this 
poignant story of Native Americans and 
the tragic experience they had at the 
hands of early settlers. This book fo- 
cuses on the ageless and ongoing con- 
troversy over the preservation of our 
natural reaourcss. 

My Hrot Green Book. Angela Wilkes. 
Illustrated wtth photographs by Dave 
King and Mike Dunning. Knopf. (Grades 
2-6} 48 pp. BBN 0-679-817804. This 
book helps to explain to young children 
what environmental problems are and 
what they can do to help. Topics Include 
recycling, water and air pollution, and 
add rata. Wonderful photographs help 
children follow the directions for all the 
projects and activities. This handaon 
activity book is tor children who want to 
be pan of tha solution rather than part of 
the problem. 

Mature Alt Yaar Long, dare Walker 
Leslie. Illustrated by the author. 
GreenwtUow. (Grades 2 and up) 56 pp. 
BBN 0-688-09 1 83-8. Wrtttan In the form 
of a nature Journal this book des cri bes 
the changing natural world throughout 
the year. Simple, appealing, and colorful 
Illustrations provide additional tacts and 
hands-on projects each month, k Is a 
unfoue approach to helping young read- 
ers develop the Important habit of ba 
coming careful obs er vers and guardians 
of their environment Blbltography . tabes. 

The Old Ladles Who Uhed Cats. Carol 
Greene. Bluatrated by Loretu Krupinski 
HarperCoUJnt. (Grades K-3) 32 pp. BBN 
0-06-022104-6. This whimsical folktale 
about an Island's ecosystem describes 
what happens when the balance la bro- 
ken by unnatural forces. A delightful 
picture book. It Introduces ecosystem 
theory for the youngest readers. 

The Bock Peter PamalL Illustrated by 
the author. Macmillan. (Grades K-3) 32 
pp. BBN 0-02-770181-6. A huge rock on 
the forest floor provides shelter or an 
observation post for animals and hu- 
mans. The spare, oondat text Is oompto- 
mented by delicately trashed, precise 
dra wings depleting the ec o togtoal effects 
on the rock. 

Sierra. Diane Stobtrt. Bust rated by 
Wendell Minor. HarperCoUint. (Grades 
K-4) 32 pp. BBN 0-06-621 639-6 This la 
a rare combination edence content 
embedded In a aeries of poems and won- 
derful paintings of California's Sierra 
Nevada. The variety and beauty of the 
•mall animals sheltered In these moun- 
tains will captivate young readers. 

Tigress. H el e n Cowcher. (lustrated by 
the author. Farrar. (Grades preK-3) 32 
pp. BBN 0-374-37567-4. A tigress and 
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her cubs lesve their eanctt^ry to find 
food, posing a threat to various herds ol 
Animate. The herdsmen And the sancti* 
Ary ranger respect and understand the 
problems faced by all involved and 
work together to find a solution that will 
not harm any of the animate. There te 
beauty In the simplicity of the words 
and drawings. 

The tifcefse 'Song. Dyan Sheldon. Uu* 
trated by Cary Blythe. Dial. (Grades 
preK-3) 32 pp. ISBN 0-8037-0972-2. In 
a lyrical text, a young girt chooses her 
grandmother's vision of whales. 
*slnglng . . . dancing . . . magical . . . • 
rather than her great -unde’s sour Itany 
of “meat ... bones ... blubber ... .•As- 
ter a mystical midnight encounter, she 
hears the great whales call her name. 
Stunning oil paintings illustrate this plea 
for heightened awareoeas. 

The World That MckButU Ruth Brown. 
Bust rated by the author. Dutton. (Grades 
preK-1) 32 pp. ISBN 0-525-4405-4. A 
simple, highly dramatic text comple- 
ments beautiful Illustrations. This story 
shows how human technology affects 
the environment, and It empowers 
young people with a feeling of 1 can 
make It better * This book should Inter- 
est any elementary school child. 

Nature and life 

Bigger Thmm a Baby. Harriet Zlefert 
illustrated In color by Laura Rader. 
HarperCollIna. (Grades prefC-3) 32 pp. 
ISBN 0-06-026902-2. Delightful and hu- 
morous. this book offers stmpleand carry 
farting explanations for young children 
about growing up. It compares the be- 
havior of babies and the developing skills 
and physical changes that follow. Thte te 
a good source for parents to encourage 
dtecusslon and answer a child's qumdone 

Changes. Marjorie K Allen and Shelley 
Rotncr. Illustrated with fulWcolor photo- 
graphs by author Shelley Rotner. 
Macmillan. (Grades preK-2) 32 pp. BBN 
. 0-02-700252-7. Outstanding photo- 
graphs Illustrating the nalural changes 
In our environment capture the mind 
and eya. Prom the caterpillar to the but- 
terfly, from a pinecona to a giant oak 
tree, simple, beautifully written text an- 
gagea the reader In the graceful rhythms 
o! nature. 

Crumberrtoe. WlUlam Jaspersohn. Hh»- 
trated with photographs by the author. 
Houghton. (Grades 2-6) 32 pp. ISBN 0- 
395-52098-1 Thte book describes the 
history of the native American cranberry 
and how It Is grown, harvested, proc- 
essed and packaged . Color photographs 
enhance this well-designed Informa- 
tional book. 



From Seed to Plant Gail Gibbons. Illus- 
trated by the author. Holiday House. 
(Grades K-3) 32 pp. ISBN 0-8234-0872- 
8. The Informative text, supported by 
eoiort ullBuatratlons, relates the life cycle 
of plants from seed to rep r o du c ti on to 
maturity. The book concludes with a 
temple project and a page of Interesting 
facts about seeds and plants. 

The Handmade Alphabet. Laura 
Rankin. Illustrated by the author. Dial 
(Ail ages) 32 pp. BBN 04037-0974-0. It 
te difficult to Imagine a simpler or more 
elegant Inlttet km to the world of commu- 
nication than this Introduction to Ameri- 
can Sign Language. Each letter fat the 
manual alphabet te Qhistratad with the 
proper hand pos it ion and re fnlorc a d with 
a corres p o n ding object or Idea. Thte 
creative effort te a continual delight to 
both the aye and the mind. 

On tke Day Yam Were Bant Debra 
Frasier. Blustrated by the author. HBJ. 
(Grades K-6) 32 pp. ISBN 0-15-257995- 
& Thte te an Inspiring celebration of a 
child's connection to the forces that 
drive the spaceship Earth. Unique paper 
cottage Illustrations representing grav- 
ity, the Earth's rotation, tides, stars, air, 
fain, trees, animals, and people support 
a lyrical text that places a child within 
the natural world. A valuable appendix 
provides crucial background Informa- 
tion about the science topta Introduced 
In the book. 

Med Leaf, Yellow Loaf. Lote Ehlert. Illus- 
trated by the author. HBJ. (Grades preK- 
3) 32 pp. ISBN 0-15-266197-2. A child 
describes the growth of a sugar maple 
tree from seed to sapling. Simple, large- 
print text and colorful collages made 
bom a variety of materials make thte an 
attractive book that children will want 
to pick up and either read themselves 
or have read to them, h contains Infor- 
mation for adults on the parts of the 
sugar maple tree and Instructions on 
how to plant one. 

K em em he r theButteefllee. Anna Groaa- 
nkkle Hines. Bust rat ad by the author. 
Dutton. (Grades prelt-2) 32 pp.S8N0- 
525-44679-6. Grandfather helps young 
Glen and Hofty team about the ttfe cycle 
In nature when the children discover a 
dead butterfly In the garden. When 
Grand 1st her (ties, the mother uses his 
stories to help the children understand. 

Vegetable Carden. Douglas Ffortan. 6 
lustrated by the author. HBJ. (PreK) 32 
pp. CBN 0-15-293383-3. Thte story of 
one garden from "spade, rake, hoe* to 
harvest time Is presented In large, bold 
print and words that rhyme. No page has 
more than three words. The text and 
accompanying peivand-kik and water- 



color Illustrations produce a predict- 
able book that will become a favorite 
among )*>ung readers and their teachers. 



Physic*, technology, and 
engineering 

B ri dg e* Ken Robbins. Illustrated with 
photographs by the author. DfaL (Grades 
fc-6) 32 pp. ISBN 0-8037-0920-3. Hand- 
tinted photographs and dear, brief text 
describe design and structure of a vari- 
ety of vehicular and pedestrian bridges. 
Thte tea fine picture book with locations 
of each bridg e listed at the and. 

Samuel TtedtfV Book of Great Jesen- 
tte aa L L Kontngsburg. Bust rated by 
the author. Athaneum. (Grades preK-3). 
32 pp. BBN 0-689-3 1680-1. Wonderfully 
glut trated with colorful paintings, thte 
book follows a Utile boy named Samuel 
Todd as he points out tome often over- 
looked Inventions that we encounter 
•very day.Samud goes beyond the obvi- 
ous to look at those truly peat inven- 
tions Uke the belt loop andthe Thermos. 
Thte te a simple yet elegant book about 
wonder banes, an important book shoot 

See Sgmaree. icy N. Wutroe. Bus trated 
by Carol Schwarts. Hyperion. (Grades 
prdC-3) 32 pp,B8N 7-56282-079-6. From 
timpte counting to recognising patterns 
and Identifying the squares of numbers, 
this title presents a successful Integra- 
tion of sdimee, language, and mathemat- 
ics. Urvely illustrations of sea creatures 
and fun mymea accompany the math- 
ematical co ncep ts. Factual Information 
about the animate pictured In the story 
tetndbde d. 



Ihtdemreter end outer space 

Neptune. Seymour Simon. Illustrated 
with photographs. Morrow. (Grades K- 
S) 32 pp. ISBN 0 688 09631-X Based on 
the 1969 V oy ager 2 findings, this book 
ocptelns new discoveries on the eighth 
planet Neptune. Beautiful fuDcolor 
photographs place thte distant mysteri- 
ous, giant planet Into the hands of the 
young feeder. . .. 

Under the Sam Ren 4 te £ Anne 
Doubltet Illustrated with photographs 
by David DoubOeL Crown. (Grades M) 
32 pp. ISBN 9-517-57636-0. Prom 
an emon e to sebrafteh, this first-rate al- 
phabet book features Interesting and 
unusual creatures from beneath the suj* 
face of the sea. The authors are wclV 
known divers and photographers, and 
they have coflectad the outstanding pic- 
tures showcased hera from exotic focw 
tiona around the globe. Glossary. 
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The following list was included with an article by Carol Seefeldt (1993). 




ue books! Buying and frequently using diversity 
, ***** familiar with human diversity! f * 



Children with special situations 

Caines. J. (197 3). Abby. New York; 
Harper A Row. 

Clifton, L (1M3). £or*«ff dfeKfemonk 
goodbye New York HoiL 
(Remember books tike UonnTs Awfcrfc* 
snd Brown's Arthur* t eyes) 

• Cooperation 

Ancona, a (IMS). /fefam out New 
York: Clarion Books. 

Burning ham, X (1973)* Mfc Campy's mo 
tor car. New York: Crowell. 

Galdooe, P. (1973). 7b# link md Am. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 

Iwamura. K. (1964). 7bn and Port New 
York Bradbury. 

Uonai, L 09 73). Sertuity. New York: 
Knopf. 

Mann. P. (1966). The stmt of the gower 
boxes. New York Coward. McCann & 
Ceoghegan. 

Woeme abilities: Children angl 
others with disabilities 

Aaeftme, L. A Mueller, t (1966). An 
deaf and fry ofay. Niles. L: Whitman. 
Baker, P. (1886). Jfe /for took of afet 
Washington, DC Caflaudet Uotverstty 

Fthoui* 

Ballet, l (1964). ASC4ng An action al- 
phabet New York: Crown. 

Bourke, L 0981). Handmods ABC mad 
ing Reading, MA; AddlsonWeaMy. 
Brown, T. 0 99 1). Someone special Iwt Btw 
you New Yortc Holt, Rinehart A Wkston. 
Calm, A 0985). Or farter Am Doan's 
synOome. WUlowdale,ON:AnnlckProaa. 
Children's Television Workshop. 09601 
Sjpi languors An New York Random 
Housa. 



dePhola, T. 0961). Mow one feat now 
the other. New York Putnam. 

Ftank, 0. 0974). Afaur hardkaps: An 
open temity book hr patents and chil- 
dren tog et h er. New York Welker. 
GreenAekt L 0980). Aarime: New York 

Head, B., ASeguln, J. (1975). Who am V 
Pittsburgh: Family Co— tu nlcatlona . 
Hoido, F. (1979). Sound of tunt/Unt, 
found of min. Now Yortc Scholastic. 
Jonten. VA. 0983). Catching New Yortc 
Putnam. 

Urcho. D.W. (19*5). Fadmr Gander mn- 
•ry dam «* Santa Barbara, CA: Advo- 
cacy Proto. 

Lttchte. A. (1978) Atom to tartar. 
NUee, IL Whitman. 

Litchfield. A. 0977) A cbm to tar ted 

NUee, L Whitman. 

Pwenon. J. 0977). / taut o ttatr. aw 
dmrkdtaf. New Yortc Harper 4 Row. 
Power*. MX. (1986). Otar noctart to o 
whotkhair. Nile*. IL Whitman 
Qulnacy. MX. (1986). dba too/ 
■ton taut men o nam? Seattle: 
Parenting Prees. 

Roetnberg, M. 0983). HyUandUtNa. 

Now York Lothrop. Loo A Shepard. 
Sargent, S., A Wirt . DA. (1883) 4^ Amp 
da place. New Yortc Abingdon. 
3ldn.SX. 0974). Ate handicap*. New 
York Walker. 

Tickle Time Typhoon. 0*89) Utt bo 
tand (video). S o a tt l r Tickle Tune 
Typhoon. 

Wolf. B. 0974) Dent Aefsony Artel 
New Yortc Harper A Row. 

Donl forget fairy mkt and animal Oahet 

tddt aniibiat tfmmtt, tuck as Tht IMy 
DucUinf Uonnit Cornell in. Jfetok 
Amos and Boris, and Watark You Look 
RkUculou*. 



Diverae families, apodal 
rdatianahlpm 

B y* er .9 jr : Q98»?- »«»k 0 fat 

New Yortc Frederick Warm. 

< HMpor*S2J 7> ' New Yoft: 

Chrtatlanaen. CX. 0989) My outtark 
Aoum my Actark ton. Now Yortc 
Atheneum. 



Upbook New Yortc Staton A Suiime,. 
Etebw. PX. 0992) You're my NiUu. 
_N«v Yortc Dial Book* tor Young Reader*. 
Houmoy. V. 0980) Tta ten nrtta 
hoc*. New Yortc Dial. 

Foot, M. (19*5). WllMd Gordon McOonaid 
ftntridgt. New Yort Kanc/Mllkr. 
Qjocntarg. P. 0981) / know Du myaeV 
Now Yort Human ” 



GrecnBdd. X 0976). tat ptok tet 
Now York Schotartk. 

Heat, A. 0984) TIM rmr* nfitin walk 
or*. New York MacmUan. 

MU, EX. 0967) Xtebcormr. New Yortc 
Rinehart and Winston. 

Htnea, AC. 0*86). Daddy maker to* baa 
tegtaat New York CUrton. 

Johnooa A. 0990) Do Jtae X)4a New 
York Orchard. 

Kte. EJ. 0967V tatark eta* New 
York Harper A Row. 

P«ny. P„ A Lynch. M. 0965) Mommy 
and Daddy «« dto o m od Now York 
Dial Books lor Young Reader*. 
Pda«xo, p. (1968). Tta taeptag auto. 
New York Simon ASduntor. 

RIm. M, A Rica. C. 0887) A/Totemt 
Garden CNy. NY: Doubtoday. 

Rose, DO. (1991) MeradUtb me dm 
taker tot goto Morton Grove, IL Albert 
Whitman. 
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Roaenberg, M.B. (1985). Being a twin. 
Booing o twin. How Yort Lothrop, Lee 
A Shepard. 

Rylant. C 0982). When / was yomg h 
the mounlabu. New Yort EP. Dutton. 
Senate. P. (19881 Hots babies and km! 

tea* made. Berkeley, CA: Tate Sarah. 
Scott AJL 0972). On mother* lap. New 
Yort McGraWflll. 

Simon. N. 0976). AO kinds of hnuliei 
Chicago: Albert Whitman. 

SplerTr. (1980). People. New Yort 
DoubMuf. 

WUame, & 0975). Kevin's gr andma 
New Yort Scholar tic 
WIBUma, Vi. 09821 A diet tor my 
mother. New Yort GraenwtDow. 
Williams, Vi. (1990). 'Mon. more, 
more.' mid Me baby: 3 hot Maries. 
New Yort CraenwUlow. 

Diverge gender behavton 

Sahrenr. X0>85). /con hr oOwdkAtorr. 
Chicago: OiUdren'i Pleas. 

Cahtae. J. 0982). Jusi or women. New 
Yort Harper A Row. 

DaCroaboIr, L, Lacefie. N, LaMothe. R., 
A Nantd, L (19761 Monury works on 
dresses (C. Bayard, Trana.1 Toronto; 
Women** Preaa. 

English, B. 0988). Women at their work 
New Yort DUL 

Kemplar, 109811 A man eon be . .. New 
Yort Himan Pnrnssnnr Preaa. 

Urker, J. (197Z).-Jfortert can do any 
thing NUai, L' Whitman. 

Mentman, Z. (19721 Boys and girts, girts 
and bojm. New Yort Holt Rinehart A 
Wbictoo. 

Merriman, E. 09891 Mommies or wort 
New Yort Simon ASchuater. 

Omerod, 1 09811 Sunshine. New Yort 
Lothrop, Lee A Shepard. 

Portnoy, MA 0*851 ton on Skr Aina 
Rockville. MD: KarAen Coplaa. 

Rockwell, A. 09811 When are pew op. 
New Yort Dutton. 

Wandro. M. (1981). My daddy A ram 
. Reading, MA: Addlaon Waaley. 

Waxraan, 3. (1989). What is a girl? Whet 
is a boyt New Yort Harper A Row. 
Wtnthrop, t 09851 Tbagh Eddie. New 
Yort Dutton. 

Zolotow. C 09721 MOtomk M New 
Yort Harper A Row. 

Environment 

Aftman. t A Wohlwfll, i. QEda.1 09781 
Otlldren and the mwt r on menL New 
Yort Plenum. 

Blttlnger, & 09901 Otr world Everett, 
WA: We — 



Cotnell, IB. 0979). Sha r ing nohow wkh 
m ]mow MUen Nevada City, CA. Anwrda 
earth Wort* Group nty simple dttrm 
kids can do to recycle (1991). Berkeley, 
CA: Author. 

OtlBta, A Chnaenwrtan weeds aetk/i 

te teak Jafewn City, MO Conserve- 
Mon Camteian of the SUM of MiaeourL 
Holt B.-C. 09891 Science wtth young 
rttem (rev. edl WaaMngtoaDC: 
NAEYC 

Jehneon, CM. 0987). D t r o ur i ft p no- 
doe Midi young people An armosated 
oiotiognpky and selection guide. 
Weetport CT: Oreenweod Preaa 
Unk. M. 0981). Ostdoor education : A 
manual nr teaching in natures dose- 
momEndemaodauh.MPmnOooHen. 
McQueen, 1C. A Fraaaler.D. (19911 Lark 

lath trash: The kids book about recy- 
ding tekngton, VT. Waterfront Books. 
Mckelaburi, J- 0*781 Mature activities 
Mr early childhood Menlo Pvfc. CA; 
Addlson-Wealey. 

Perry. &, A Rtvtta,M. 0*921 Teachers 
■Madenee. Young Oiitei 67(41 M8 
Wvtn, M. (1992). Science It a way qf 
Me. Young Children. 67(4), 4-8 
SHaon, EA 0982). Nature with children 
of aU ages; Adventures Mr exphrirw 
learning and enjoying the world around 
as. Englewood 01(1*. fit PrenUcfrHaD. 
Skebey. A.. A Huckaby, a (1973). Crow 
Mguppeen. New Yort Workman. 

Aa tL e nlm e l etereoty p e 

dePaola, T. 0*11 The hunter and his 
animals. New Yort Holiday House. 
Mdd. P. 0988). The story of a kind of 
wolf. New Yort NorthSouth Boots. 

Lotv Income and Job loae 

Bethel J. 09701 Three thoen Mr Mother 
Ame* New York Holt Rinehart AWle- 



Jordan, J. 0*781 Mew Mt* Ate room. 
New York CroweB. 

Nolen, M. 0*78). My daddy don't go to 
wort Minneapolis: Carotrhoda. 
Quinlan. P. (19871 My dad takes core at 
me. WQlowdak, ON; Anaick Prara. 

Mlauaea of pouter 

Souse. Dr. 0*501 Yettk toe krde ant 
New York Random Howe. 



JMuMniltnml/antlblao QpneraQ 

At of is wit thine (recording. Tldde 
TUne Typhoon. P.O. Bos 15153, Se- 
attle, WA 981 IS. 



Anders, R. (7975) A bah at prejudice and 
^endcnejndirig Mkroepotia; Lemer. 
Btev L. A Baku, J- 0*451 Tleo A o town 
Md* (ark Harcout Brace Jmsnovkh. 
■Mm. L^A Bela. J. 0*7). The swim- 
_mM g holt. New York Morrow. 
qRon.LQ9781£Ue»tdAndtoeon>terto 

New York Holt. Rinehart A Winston. 

S&KfcRKf ‘ ‘ 
e ? 3 t£iSL ,, “- 

Ha«m BA (19851 Why am people ddfer- 
\ book ab out pnt/udioe. New York 

_ TlckJe 

■#. P-0. _ Bax 15153, Je 

ettle, WA96US. 

JonM.A.09821 When you were o toby. 

New York QraonwfUow. 

»Me«ltev D„ A freeman, D. 09871 My 
Ate AtokT Martha KodHguea. New 
Yorte Juttn Mwmcr. 

»V Jr. 0970). I am hatdom's 
child. Oklahoma City Bowmar. 

Martin , B. Jr. Q9631 Broun boar, brown 
haor ^ what do you ace.’ New Yort Holt 
Rinehart A Winston. 

Seuss. Dr. 0*1). The . 

York Random House 

AMea Anericss 

Boon^lones. M. 0*681 Martin lather 

Church. V. (19711 Colors around me. 
Chicago: AfroAmertcen PubUshlm. 
Otton, L 0*731 The bay who debit be- 
beta In spring New York EP. Dutton. 
CWlon. L. 0*01 Am» mbs remember* 
New York Dakon. 

CMton, L (19601 My Mend Jacob New 
York Bsevter/TXitton. 

Ptelngt T, AGrecnflcM. E. 0*11 Day- 
to w men. New Yort Dial 
Owenfletd. E. 09731 Koea Barks. New 
Yort Harper. 

OreenBeM. E. 0*751 Mr end Nettie. 

New Yort Harper A Row. 

Oreented. L (197JJ. Honey. Ibeetmd 
otoertoM poems. New York GroweU. 
hn gonna let h sh i ne -a gathering of 
uowur tor Awdbm (reoordlngl Rowd 
te ar Iteco nto. 301 Jacob SUSeekont 
MA 02771* 

KaaU, EJ. (19861 Whistle hr Willie New 
York Viking Preaa. 

McGovern. A. (19691 Block b beautiful 
New York Scholastic. 

Meyer. LD. 09881 Harriet Mam They 
coded me Moees Seattle; Parent^ Preaa. 
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SchUnk,CK, AMctzkar, B. («»).«»' 
tin Lttiher Xing Jr.: A bhgnptiy for 
young children. Rochester A£YC, Ben 
156. Henrietta, NY 14467. 

Showers, P. Q96Z). Look at >o or eyes. 
New York CrowelL 

Williams, VA 0*6). Qmrries and cherry 
pk* New York GreenwiQow. 

Yarbrough. C. 0979) Comrou*. New 
York Coward-McCann. 

Simon, N. (1976). Why am / ddhrgnt? 
NUea.IL Whitman. 



Robinson, T. (1975). An Eskimo birth* 
day. New Yort Dodd. Mead. 

Rogers, J. 0®®®)- Runaway mitiem. New 
York Green willow. 

Steiner. B. (1 988). WftaJr brasher. New 
York Walker. 

Chinese American 

Fogel, J. (1979). Wesley, /bub Mmt tt ho n 
runner. New York Upplncott 

Plnkwaler, M. (1975). Hfapno/i New 
York Dodd, Mead. 

Hawaiian 

Feeney, 1 (1980)- A A tor AioAa Hono- 
lulu: University ol Hawaii Press. 

Feeney, 1 (1985). Hawaii is a rainbow. 
Honolulu: University ol Hawaii Press. 

Mower. N. (1984). / cart my Thai and 
Grandma Kailua, Ht Press Pacifica. 

Hznong 

Goidfarb. M. (1962). Fighter* refugee* 
immigrants: A story at dmHmong Min- 
neapolis: Carolrhoda. 

Intcmdal 

Adolf, A 0973). Block is brown ts ran. 
New York Harper A Row. 

Bunin, C, A Bunin $. 0976). h thatyoar 
sister? Hew York Pantheon. 

Mandelbaum, P. 0999)- You be me, tV 
be you. Brooklyn, NY: Kane/MlQer. 

Miller, M. 0991X Whom shoe. New York 
Greertwlllow. 

Rosenberg, M. 0984). Bab* adopted 
New York Lothrop, Lae A Shepard. 

Rosenberg, M. 0986). Lhtng in two raortfc 
New York lothrop, Lae A Shepard. 

Welber, R. 0972). The bnrti New York 
Pantheon. 

Japanese American 

Bang, M. (1965). The paper crane. New 
York Morrow. 



Jewish American 

Avnl, F. 0 986). A child* took at... what 
it means robe Mwah (recordkg). Akraar, 
Boa 429, Water*** VT €6676. 

Avnl, F. (1966). motxnh (ftcorb 
kg). Waterbary, VT: Akasar. 

Greene, ID. 0986). Msthonk Hanukknh 
bargain. Kar-Ben Copies, Inc, 6800 
TOemraod las, RockvtDe,MD 20652. 
Hksh. M. (1964). / hoe Hanukkah New 
York Hobday House 

Korean American 

Pack M. 0978). Aekyungi Atom. Chi- 
cago: Children's Press. 

Latino 

Atkinson, M. (1979). Maria Teresa 
Canrboro, NC Lollipop Power. 

Martel, C 0976). Yoguoday* New York 
Dial. 

Long, long ngo 

Baylor, B. 0969). Before you came this 
way. New York E.P. Dutton. (Native 
American) 

Chang. K. 0977). The bon moonhunter. 
San Franciaco: Children's Book Press. 
(Chinese American) 

dcPaoia, T. 0963). The l eg end of dm 
bluebonnet New York Putnam. (Na- 
tive American) 

Flournoy, V. (1985). Thepoftftraorft quid. 
New York Dial Books lor Young Pm& 

ers. 

Hamilton, V. 0968). It the beginning 
O eabon atone s kom wowed dm wM 
New York Haroouvt Brace Jovanowfck. 
High water, j. 0961). Moonsong lullaby. 
Hew York Lothrop, Lee A Shepard. 
(Native American) 

Levinson, R. 0966). / go with my family 
to Grancknafc New York Dutton. 
Mon)o ( FJf 0970). The drinking gourd 
New York Harper A Row. (African 
American) 

Nad ve American 

Bales, C.A. (1972). Kevin Cloud : 
Chippewa bay In dm dty. Chicago: 

RetDy g Leo. 

Baylor, B. 0976). Hook, Hn ya w brother. 

New York Scribner's. 

Bloou, C., A Link, M. 0980). The goof to 
fht rug New York Macmillan. 
Cameron, A (1966). Spider woman Ma- 
deira Park BC: Harbour. 

Crowder, J. 0969). Stephanie and dm 
coyote. Upper Strata, Bos 276, 
BemattHow.NM 87001 



Hayes. J. (1969). Coyote and Motive 
American talk tales (recording). Santa 
Fe,NM: Trails West 
Hoyt -Goldsmith, D. (1990). 7b*m pole 
New York Hobday House. 

Jstek A (1991). Brother eogl* skier 
sky. New York Dial Books. 

Locke, K. 0983). Lakota/Dokoto Bute 
mmte (recording). Faathcrstone, PX>. 
Baa 467, Brookings, SD 57006. 

Locker, T. (1991). The land of dm pay 
wolf. New York Dial Books. 

Martin, Bl, Jr., A Arehambauh, J. 0967). 
Knots on o counting rope. New York 

«-» U-U 

nenry non. 

New Mexico People and Energy Collec- 
tive. 0981) Red ribbons hr Emma. 
Berkeley, CA: New Seeds Press. 

Shoe, P. 0973), When dm com ts red 
New York Abingdon. 

Smith, MM (1984). Grandmother's 
adobe dollhouse. He w Mexico Mags- 
tine, Bataan Memorial Budding. Same 
Pa, NM 67503. 

Bpnnfah 

Ada, AP. (1990). AbecedaHo de km 
endnote* Madrid, Spain: EapaaaCabe. 
Baden, R. (1990). Y Domingo stetejAnd 
Sunday makes seven]. NUes, KL Albert 
Whitman. 

Blue, R. 0971). / out kam/Yo ashy oguL 
New York Franklin Watte. 

Grew, IS. (1989). La radio presamida 
(The Hale concerted rat]. Barcelona. 
Spain: Cdidones Hymaa. 

Pomerantt, C (1980). The Tomarindo 
ptgtpy end other poem* New %rk 
GreenwlQow. 

i&oario, L 0987). Motto Y project A&C 
An urban alphabet book in English and 
Smith. New York Holt, Rinehart A 
Vi fasten. 

Siao n, R 0974). What do I do? Que 
^dgo/NDes, IL Whitman 
SuArex, M. (1969). Los oobrw s (Cohn]. 
Mexico Oty Editorial Crtjalbo. 

Vietnamese American 

Constant, R 0974). First snow. New 
York Knopf. 

Macmillan, D., A Freeman, D. 0967). Ay 
best Mend Due Than: Meeting a Vkt* 
names s Ameri c an family. New York 
Julian Mrisnrr 

Shalant, P, 0968). Look what rathe 
brought you from Vietnam. : Ooftx, 
gomes, recipes, stories, end ether cub 
tural activities Mtm new Americ an * 
New York Julian Messner. 

(Can you think o 1 stories that make the 
point that dtfferencae may be mrtddngT 
Lionels fkh b Fhft come s to mind) 
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The following activity was developed bv Pre-K Today (1991). 




PLAYING WITH ROUS 



Mimu Qrildren win peiticipeig A Aimirio-yliy rimiAw 
Aat foster an aoti-biu nmeu of feeder roles at they 
usecraative-Ainklag. prohlaro-eolving. and sodal-isuw- 



tian skills. 

IvhP clans Thtrem four children ate time. 
Matiftoki A variety of props which night be interpreted 
as gender specific, such at snail, aafc tools; a carpenter's 
apron; a typewriter, doctnt/nuree props; a factory-type 
lunch boa; a briefcase; plastic piping and wrenches; a arena 
and order pad; pictures of men and women doing oon- 
ssaraocypicai work; eaperiaaca-chart paper, and mattes. 

OVTT1NO BIADT 

Read a book from the list below. (These are all books 
that show children how boys and girls— -and men and 
women — can do anything.) Or, share a favorite story on a 
si mi lar topic. Discuss (he story and ask children to react 
Consider this “groundwork” for the creative play that is to 
follow. 

BIOIN 

Stock your dramatic-play area with some of the new 
props and provide pic tures cut from magazines of men and 
women doing non-sxcreocypical work. Be sure you also 
have materials that represent activities both men and 
women have traditionally done. (It's important 10 add any 
new props without direction or introduction, because the 
purpose of the first pan of this activity is to observe bow 
children choose to use them without instruction.) 

Observe to see the types of play scenes children create. 
'Will the girls use Hems that are often thought of as *^oy* 
things? What about the boys? Do more boys play in the 
area now that there are new "mate” props there? Kota if, 
with time, children begin to shift away from tmtitiocal gen- 
der role play. If availabls, share more of tha suggested 
books. 

After a few days, gat together to talk. You might say, 
“Who do you think would use a menu and order pad? Can 
girls be waitpersoos? Can boys?” Bring the props over and 
take turns **m*g abou t dem encourag ing c h il d ren to share 
their thoughts and feelings. 



Help cfcfldren name other tools they have bawd of to list 
on experience-chart paper. Diacum if (and how) both men 
and women use them. Soma children may feel for example, 
that a woman cannot work a chain tow, but other children 
will disag ree. Afte r each twm on Aa to, check off whether 

Over the mat week, watch children aa tteywore to . ‘1 
play A the Asmatic-play area. Has thdr play changed at 
all? How aboct Aeir oonvoreatioo? Periodically refer bock 
to your list, add to k, and oontioos poor diacustioo.-- / 




• This issue is not mm e ftln g that can be daatt wSA to ooe 
simpie activity. The concept of gender identity oeeds to be 
addre ss ed thro u g ho u t the year, not only la aotivitiee but . 
also In the way you talk wiA children and Aa modal ydo. 
provide. It's a good way so tune into yarn own biases, too. 

• When yen are talkiag about what men oan do and whs * 
e omen can do, be careful to remain sensitive to Aeoutanal 
bnckgrotmda of your children ndconaidvAe tolas Alt to* ' 
approved of A their family settings. ' 





The following books deal 
wiA the time of gender 

IHwQr. 


* Boys md Oiris, Qirit amd 
Bays by E. Meniaea (Hok, 
Rinekert A WkMon) 


• Uuk't Dream Skirt by B. 
Stock (LoUipap Power) 


e hty Daddy Ism ton by kL 
Waadto (Addfraw Wtoley) 
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The following 
(1996) 



information was included with an articie by Marylou Webster Ambrose 
Gender Equity 



r ■ fri 

Am 



Sexercise 






rr: 






fro* Btyood Mb S An* by lain C ro w f o rd UMaonoM, y 
f *-^Tr^nrTT^mmTiflfiyTirrtiiifioto f.*; 

• tobstitato ronfarfOBdor/hr u«jb, B i *«Uoc boo pits gkb : 
Vint boyi, buifoo Uadi aphtt «Wm. Ibi'd mm do 

«» hbrifattffi ; o, douro— i&utfea. 

;t^po»>fNT^:|iM^«)lrttof ; (bldr«^’iaBti, oddrtsM*, ad 
Bfik ocdviB tfrts li OMtfcor. If . 

jWfdW tW »M|M k« ffondtibra ; ■■ 

• v Sabstrtri»* tailor for whs b Rotari/For oiapb, mono 
robs b o fairy tab sseh as “Cbdoroh.” If Ufa worn droop */' 
ridfeobn, oota storootjvos ban booo nod. ■ 
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The following list was developed by Judith Leipzig (1992). 
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The following information was included in an article by Louise Derman-Sparks (1990) 

LEARNING ABOUT 

GENDER IDENTITY 



Tw^Ymt-OUs want to know , "Am / o girl or a boy?" 
They become interested in their te* gender identity at part 
of a more general interest In their bodies . They begin 
noticing one another's anatomy and try to son ant which 
children are boys and which are girls . 

■ Provide tiaUtr-oMoci, dmplt foodbodu TWo-year* 
olds nake comments and ask questions tbout fender iden* 
dty naturally, during toileting time, and when changing 
diapers or clothes. Taking advantage of theee moments Is 
the beet kind of teaching. Uee words such as, •'Yea, you are 
a boy. Your body makes you a boy. Robert b a boy just like 
you because his body also makes him a boy." It is also 
helpful to give two-year-olds real words for their body 
parts so that being tank or nude dooan *1 aaem like a mya- 




IMMSTANT FOR CNItOeBN TO KNOW 



▼NAT TNBRrS A SLACe, AMO TIMK, TO 
m^wosi ano KxeeesetNBte riBLiMes. 



•try. Consider holding a paren t meeting to talk about chil- 
dren's quesdops and appropriate responses. 

■ PHI yowr environment with pictures of boys and girb 
of many different racial and ethnic backgrounds, doing 
• wide range of activities. Boat these pictures at chikfcen’s 
eye level. Make s m al l h o oks together or put photographs 
and magazine pictures in Ziplock baggies for children to 
look at when they like. 

TVw and Four- to r Oi dl think they blow which gender 
ikey art, but are net yet completely twt what moktt them a 
girl or a bey, or if titty will remain the tmw gender at they 
grow. Thit It part tf am ongoing process of figuring out 
u*at changes and what stays At tmm at you grow up. For 
oompU. In response to Mr ttacher’t qmtden. “How do 
yea know If you art a girt or o boy r O group of threes and 
fourt might toy: "Mays moor pantt ." "Girls hoot long 
hair." "boyt don’t cry. girtt do." Children's idtat efitn 
rtfltet tocieial nermt or ttmotyptt which, for many peo- 
ple, me no longor true. Thu can be very confining. 

■ Provide many experience, throughout Ik, yon t to 
Wp preschooler, understand tkst girl, **i boj, can 
4a nay tad all of the activities la your program. Far 
•uwpk. dm-ytiMld Sfephuit tells ktr teacher. -Sam 
tty. I’m aa( ■ girl bncaus c I a] way, ptay fireman with the 
fcoya." “Do you think yoo art ■ gWT aaka ber taaeber. Aa 
Stephanie shrugs her shoulders, her teacher icmarits. "You 
on still ■ girt Your body uka you ■ gbi, not how you 
play. Lot’s explain this to San so the understands, too.* 

Encourage mas-gender pity by maging the bouse- 
toping >nd tk. Mock inu pair neb otto. Add the 
woodworking table to the housekeeping am to create a 
fix-it shop. Together, make a book that shows photographs 
and pictures of girls and boys engaged it activities that 
counter gender stereotypes with descriptive line,: -Some 
people think girls can’t boUd big towns with Seli- 
na is a girl and look it the tall tower she bulk.* 

Shan the book What It a Olrlf What It a May T by 
Stephanie Waxman, to help children un d erstan d that tor . 
bodiei determine gender identity — not their clothes, bow 
itey (how fadings, how they play. etc. 

Fto-tor-Oids (and Aton y Fours) art citartr about their 
gtndtr idtntity. However, they try to http each other to 
mrtctypical "nltt." Tht It oat of the tarty tignt of pttr 
prttturt. For txample, two four- year- olds, Linda and 
Anita, art playing "but." Anita It the driver. FhlUip joint 
them and wants to bt the but driv er. "Anita, yon can’t be 
the Miter, only boyt can do that." Anita intitu equally at 
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strongly that she can be the driver. Their teacher comes 
over and otter heart*? both sides says , "Phillip, / know 
you want to be the driver but Anita is right. Girts cm also 
be drivers. She was here first. What etse could you be?" 
The children decide that Phillip will become the driver 
when Anita "finishes her trip to San Francisco." 

■ Listen for ^discrim inatory” fa ter n ct ioni and be pre- 



pared to step l sl Remember, children need your bvnedi- 

■ Dm storytelflnf with drib to topln di s camtons Sto- 
fiat you make up tboot rwrydsy dtuedom usinf dolls can 
help children learn how to stand ap for themselves. (See 
"Wi’re Differed snd...Wi , it Friends," November/Decem- 
bar 1919, Pre4C Today, for ufgerions.) 




39 
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The following information is an article by Bruce Cunningham (1994). 



^Scrf*tr<xi/in^ 

&at/iens 



and 

Odiendien/ 

(jun/Hcidum 



Bruce Cunningham 




teacher* of young 
/t/M children Include Infor- 
%d £l£ / mstlon on families In the 
curriculum. This topic offers 
many opportunities for children 
to learn about the ways family 
members care for one another, 
the activities ^hey do together, 
the roles they fill, the ethnic tra- 
ditions they celebrate, and the 
diverse configurations families 
take. This last item Is particu- 
larly Important because families 
with children Include extended 
Intact families, single-parent 
families, and every other form 
Imaginable. Above all it is impor- 

Brmce Cammtmgham , Fh.D., has 
worked os an aide a tractor, and a 
director of a variety of program serving 
young children. Brace Has also taught 
child development end earfy childhood 
education at the university revs l 

The ’Father* and Other Men* aaiiar 
tom project was car rie d out with the 
generous colla b oration of Yvonne Ubby, 
Jtila Devery, Nan Olsen, end Steven 
Peankh—ati of whom are head teach- 
er* in the Child and Family Study Center 
at the University of Wisconsin-^Stout 



tant that children feel good about 
their own families. 

One challenging aspect In 
teaching about diverse families 
Is teaching about a wide variety 
of fathers. Many children know 
their fathers, yet these fathers 
can range from nurturant pri- 
mary caregivers to remote figures 
who are consumed by their work. 
Other children know their fathers 
and are separated from them 
through career arrangementa, mili- 
tary service, divorce, or incarcera- 
tion. Some children do not know 
their fathers at all yet may have a 
substantia) relationship with an- 
other male relative. Still others 
may know two fathers through a 
variety of circumstances. 

Despite these variations, It Is 
apparent that fathers are signifi- 
cant figures In the lives of their 
children through the fathers' 
presence or absence (Furman 
1992). Several reviews of re- 
search have shown that fathers 
make positive contributions to 



their children's development In 
many areas, Including Intellec- 
tual performance, achievement 
motivation, self-confidence, and 
attitudes toward sex roles (Rad In 
1981; Lamb, Pleck, A Levine 1985; 
Pttxer A Messier 1992). It Is also 
apparent that children are sig- 
nificant figures In the lives of 
fathers. Popular literature has 
suggested a shift In the way men 
think of themselves (Bly 1990; 
Keen 1991), and many fathers are 
becoming more Involved In the 
Uvea of their children than fa- 
thers In previous decades 
(Rotundo 1985; Pleck 1987). Fur- 
thermore, fathers can be In- 
volved with their children In 
many different ways In differ- 
ent types of families (McBride 
1989, 1990). 

Teachers and caregivers of 
young children have a responsi- 
bility to take into account these 
important and changing roles of 
fathers when they teach about 
families (Coleman 1991). With 
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One challenging aspect in teaching about 
diverse families Is teaching about a wide 
variety of fathers. 



this In mind, the stafTbf our early 
childhood education programs 
undertook a curriculum project 
that focused on fathers and other 
men with severs) different age 
groups of children. Ideally, this 
would be only one sspect of the 
family that Is Included In s cur- 
riculum. as described In the 
boxed section entitled. *A Cur- 
riculum about FsxnJIles." The pro- 
cess we used In planning for this 
topic, the Issues we encountered 
In developing the Ideas, and the 
activities we Implemented form 
the content of this article. It Is 
offered here as Insightful, help- 
ful, and practlcsl information to 
be adspted to other early child- 
hood programs. 



Get ready— 

Discussing your approach 

This Initial step In planning 
how to portray fathers and other 
men In the curriculum of your 
program is to discuss the experi- 
ences and attitudes you and your 
colleagues bring to this topic. 
These personal perspectives will 
affect the content and direction 
of the curriculum. For example, 
in our particular group one fe- 



male teacher did not know her 
own father yet had s close rela- 
tionship with a grandfather. Con- 
sequently, she advocated an ap- 
proach that stressed Including 
all male relatives within an ex- 
tended family. In contrast, a male 
teacher In our group was very 
enthusiastic about keeping the 
focus primarily on fathers and 
wanted to begin the activities by 
asking the children whst they 
know about fathers. By sharing 
and respecting these viewpoints, 
we were able to take an spproach 
to this topic that was satisfac- 
tory to both of these teachers 
and that was sensitive to the va- 
riety of family structures repre- 
sented In our particular group of 
children. Several Issues that will 
spark your discussion are pre- 
sented In the boxed section en- 
titled, "Mixed Feelings about Fa- 
thers and Other Men." 

In discussing your approach 
and related issues, consider mak- 
ing a flowchart or curriculum 
web for brainstorming and re- 
cording Ideas (Levin 1986). This 
chart can serve as a map or guide 
for Identifying topics you want 
to develop. When it it done at a 
groap exercise , o flowchart con 
also help each teacher feel as if 
he or the has ownership of the 
curriculum and a s take in its 
implementation . This process can 
also include children and parents, 
as they may suggest ideas that suit 
their own interests and needs 
(Nunnelley 1990; Workman A 
Anxiano 1993). One example of a 
flowchart on the topic of fathers 
and other men Is presented In 
the boxed section entitled, "Flow- 
chart of Concepts about Fathers 
and Other Men." 



A Curriculum about Famlllee 

Appropriate curriculum content must Incorporate the diver- 
sity of children's life experiences and encourage positive rela- 
tionships with their families (NAEYC A NAECS/SDE 1991). To 
accomplish this goal It is Important to stress that there are 
similarities between all families and differences, too. In this 
way, all families can be shown to have members, but who 
these members are will differ from family to family. Some 
components to consider in your curriculum that are common 
to families Include the following: 

family members — What members are In a family (mothers, fa- 
thers, siblings, grandparents, godparents, uncles, aunts, neph- 
ews, nieces, step-relations, In-laws, family friends, pets, etc.)? 
How many members are there? What ages are they? 
family name*— What are the given (first) names and surnames 
Cast names) of family members? What are the names of rela- 
tives (grandparents, uncles, aunts, etc.)? 
family residence— Where do family members live? 
family function*— How do family members communicate with 
each other, love and care for each other, and resolve conflicts? 
family ro le a -W ho does what tasks Inside and outside the home? 
family activities— What does a family do together to maintain 
their living space, to have fun, and to help each other? 
family traditions— What holidays or events does a family cel- 
ebrate, and how are they celebrated? What stories are remem- 
bered? What heirlooms are passed to each new generation? 
family race and ethnic background— What Is the family's 
history? What are the members* cultural origins? In what ways 
are these remembered? 

family transition*— Whet changes has a family experienced? 
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Mixed Feeling i about Fathera and 

Other Men 

The Idea of Including Information on fathera and other men in 
the curriculum may be met with realatance by many teachers. 
The sources of this resistance can Include a variety of Issues, 
such as a personal history of relationships with fathers and men 
that have been abusive; anger toward unsupportive fathers who 
cause so many women and children to live In poverty; ambiva- 
lence toward the role of fathers (with some teachers thinking 
that fathers need to be much more involved In family life and 
other teachers thinking that fathers should be a more traditional 
authority figure); and the Idea that fathers and men are already 
overly portrayed In a patriarchal society. 

These Issues must be acknowledged in a constructive way, 
and Levine, Murphy, and Wilson (1993) give several suggestions 
on how to do this. In working through mixed feelings about 
portraying fathers and other men In the curriculum, consider the 
needs of the children. Boys will grow up to be men. Olrls will 
grow up to be women and relate to them In some way. Whether 
or not children know their fathers or have a close relationship 
with another adult male, they are exposed to media Images of 
men. Some of these Images are unrealistically nurturant, and 
many are unnecessarily violent. It Is Important, then, that children 
be purposefully exposed to a positive spectrum of male models for 
the sake of their current development and future lives. 



Get get — 

Identifying resources and 

concept* 

The availability of resources 
may result In expanding the flow- 
chart or In focusing your efforts 
In particular areas. Because the 
topic of fathers and other men Is 
not one that Is frequently used In 
early childhood education, it Is 
especially necessary to Identity 
new resources, existing activities 



that can be modified (such as 
familiar songs and finger plays), 
and materials that can be made 
by teachera. 

Curriculum guides for early 
childhood education may Iden- 
tity Information, activities, and 
resources under the topics of 
‘Father's Day* or ‘Families* Cur- 
riculum guides typically Include 
Information on the topics of 
‘Mothers* or ‘Mother's Day,* and 
It Is possible to modlty or adapt 



Many children know their lathers, yet these 
lathers can range from nurturant primary 
caregivers to remote figures who are 
consumed by their work. Other children 
know their fathers and are separated from 
them through career arrangements, military 
service, divorce, or incarceration. 



these activities to lit the topic of 
"Fathers and Other Men." A li- 
brary is an essential source of 
printed resources— for example, 
on the names and characteris- 
tics of animal fathera— and 
children's books. A selection of 
children's books that we found 
most useful about fathers, male 
relatives, and other men appears 
at the end of this article. 

Visual resources in the forms 
of posters and pictures can be 
used to enhance the classroom 
environment and for specific ac- 
tivities, such as a group-time dis- 
cussion activity or an art project. 
An Important source of these im- 
ages is magazines not commonly 
found in early childhood pro- 
grams that depict a variety of 
men in a variety of settings. 
These magazines can Include 
Ebony, Esquire, GQ. (Gentlemen's 
Quarterly). Mens Health, Men's 
Fitness, Men's Journal, Modem 
Maturity, Sports Illustrated, and 
Field & Stream. Photographs that 
children bring depicting men in 
their families can also be dis- 
played and used In activities. 

You can also use the flowchart 
and the available resources to 
identify specific concepts, pieces 
of information, and vocabulary 
about fathera and other men. 
These can be thought of as the 
content of the curriculum that 
the children wlU be exposed to 
or team through the activities. 
Several of these concepts are 
more appropriate to the devel- 
opmental level of 2- and 3-year- 
olds, such as the names of fa- 
thers and other male relatives. 
Other concepts are more complex 
and better suited to children 6 
years of age or older, such as the 
concepts of relationships with 
men. A list of these concepts la 
presented In the boxed section 
entitled, "Concept* about Fathers 
and Other Men," and should be 
considered a guide rather than a 
comprehensive and definitive list. 
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Go— 

Developing and 
Implementing activities 

One way to develop activities 
Is to work from the flowchart, 
resources, and list of concepts 
to create learning experiences 
about fathers and other men. An- 



other way Is to work from the 
areas of the classroom, such as 
the dramatic-play or art area, and 
think about how those areas can 
be arranged to communicate par- 
ticular concepts. This can In- 
clude developing activities and 
selecting materials that relate to 
fathers and other men In a vari- 



ety of ways, as Illustrated in the 
boxed section entitled, *lmages 
of Fathers and Other Men.* Skill* 
fuJ teacher Interactions with the 
children as they use these mate- 
rials can help to focus the 
children's thinking on a positive 
spectrum of concepts about fa- 
thers and other men. Several ex- 




tieme yu recmtiet father** gmndfathere, mnctee* elder 4 /others, high school and college etmdente, end other 
feye fo help regularly with every mepect otynr program? Do ym eacoeregc them to "be tkemeelcee m with the 
children? We dont weal fo promote gender etereotypee (th **e mre mettvitiem end behavior* belonging fo males, 
and them are mctivitlee end behavior* belonging fo female*). Yet neither do me meal the males la oar 
dose room and la oar cmrrlcmlmm to be made to conform to the curwicmtmm me we (primarily women) base 
—fo od It SeneMoity to thie Issue Is esseallal. 
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Some chlldreir do not know their fathers at all, yet may have a dose 
relationship with another male relative. Still others may know two 
fathers through a variety of circumstances. 



ample* of these activities that 
we found to be particularly suc- 
cessful Include 

Ait— assembling a collage of pic- 
tures of men, making prints from 
the soles of work boots, making 
prints from various types of balls 
rolled In paint, painting a beard 
on a cutout face, etc. 

Dramatic Play — Indoor activities, 
such as having opportunities for 
cooking, cleaning, and taking 
care of dolls In a regular house- 
keeping area; dressing up In work 
clothes, boots, coveralls, work 
gloves. men's hats, and neckties; 
shaving In a bathroom area with 
an unplugged electric raxor or 
with shaving cream and a Pop- 
side stick for a raxor blade; out- 
door activities, such as camping, 
fishing, etc. 

Small Motor — activities that pro- 
vide the opportunity to use tools, 
such as carpentry and woodwork- 
ing tools, hand tools, wrenches, 
screwdrivers, pliers, etc 
Large Motor — sports activities that 
Include a variety of dramatic-play 
props, such as noncompetitive 
and safe versions of basketball, 
baseball, golf, weight lifting, etc. 
Croup 7Vme— adapting songa and 
finger plays from familiar ones to 
include fathers and other men; 
making vocabulary lists or charts 
about occupations, leisure activi- 



Obviously, we are 
not suggesting that 
women never wear 
work boots or that 
all men have beards. 



ties, names for fathers, given 
names for fathers, why my father 
is special, etc. 

Bulletin Boardt — assembling a 
collection of photographs of fa- 
thers or other male relatives of 
the children. 

Another source of activities Is 
the fathers or other male rela- 
tives of your group of children. 
You could Invite fathers or other 
close male relatives of the chil- 
dren to participate In an activity 
you have planned or to present 
an activity, with your assistance 
and Insight to ensure that It will 
be a successful experience. In- 
vite a man to come as a guest 
speaker to share something 
about his life, or ask him to host 
a field trip, perhaps to his place 
of work. You may also plan a 
special event, such as an evening 
play session for fathers, men, and 
children consisting of typical ac- 
tivities In your program and 
games In which men and chil- 
dren can participate together. A 
Saturday breakfast and play ses- 
sion Is another popular option. 
(Also see the boxed section en- 
titled, “Children Who Do Not 
Know Their Fathers.") 

Keep going— 
Evaluating and extending 
the curriculum 

It Is essential that you spend 
some time evaluating your efforts 
to Judge their worth and to aid In 
future curriculum planning about 
fathers and other men. At a mini- 
mum this discussion should In- 
clude using the flowchart to fo- 
cus on what activities you 
Implemented, how they went. 



Images of Fathers and 
Other Men 

The Images of fathers are 
powerful and deeply embedded 
In one's culture. These linages 
can Include the father as a pro- 
vider of genetic material; the 
father as an aloof economic pro- 
vider, whfi Is an authority fig- 
ure; the father as a warm, com- 
passionate nurturer, the father 
as a aplrltual leader or advisor; 
and the father as some mixture 
of these images. To make this 
topic accessible to a group of 
children, It Is Important to 
present a positive spectrum of 
male Images without present- 
ing one type as being more or 
less desirable than another. 
This can be expressed as 

t he thought that there are all kinds 
of fathers (as there are mothers), 
possessing varied strengths end 
weaknesses, dispositions, and 
physical characteristics, h Is help 
hil for children to learn that fathers 
possess different Interests and 
abilities aad participate in a 
broad array of activities and oc- 
cupations. Through discussion 
and looking at picture books end 
magastna advertisements, and 
viewing TV commercials and pro- 
grams, children can learn that some 
lathers ere not the principal pro- 
vider— that tt la acceptable for a 
father to be st home es the primary 
caregiver or that ha can share roles 
with the mother. ... It Is Important 
that children develop an awareness 
of stepfathers, slngla fathers, co- 
parenting fathers, divorced tethers, 
adoptive fathers, gay fathers, prta- 
ooer fathers, and mUUary fathers, 
sad also that S man does not neces- 
sarily have to be related to them In 
order to share a fathering experi- 
ence with them. (Gtveans A Robbuoo 
IMS. p. 12 9) 
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Children Who Do Not Know 
Their Father* 

In any group of children, there are likely to be 
children who do not know their fathers, who are 
separated from their fathers, or who have a nega- 
tive relationship with their fathers. Talking spe- 
cifically shout fathers may be uncomfortable 
for these children. Yet teachers of young chil- 
dren fiequently handle uncomfortable topics— 
such as death, sex, or racism— by using their 
knowledge of a particular group of children and 
their knowledge of the topic Itself. 

To be sensitive to the needs of children who do 
not know their fathers, also teach about other 
men who serve as psychological fathers. This 
man may be a supportive friend— such as a male 
relative, a mother's boyfriend, or a male teacher— 



or a participant In organized activities, such as a 
Big Brother program or a sports program. By 
Including these other men In your study of fa- 
thers, most children will be able to Identify with 
at least one male figure In their lives with whom 
they have a positive relationship. 

Sensitivity must also be shown toward par- 
ents, particularly single mothers and lesbian 
mothers, for whom this topic may be problem- 
atic. A parent letter explaining the rationale of 
the curriculum topic and specific activities In 
advance can help soothe concerns. Direct, per- 
sona) contact Is also useful In Individual situa- 
tions. In our experience, parents of children who 
did not have an immediate and/or close relation- 
ship with their fathers most appreciated having 
the topic of fathers and other men Included lnv 
the curriculum. 



why they went as they did, and 
how they might be modified or 
extended. Also check with the 
children to see which concepts 
need to be emphasized more spe- 
cifically or on an ongoing basis. 

As part of your evaluation of 
this topic, also, consider the re- 
sponses of the fathers and men. 
We were encouraged by the num- 
ber of fathers who chose to be- 
come Involved with the dally ac- 
tivities. One father In particular 
mentioned he had long been In- 
terested In bringing an activity 
to do with the children, yet he 
had been hesitant to ask If this 
were possible until he read the 
parent letter about our efforts to 
portray fsthers and other men In 
the curriculum. 



It Is apparent that 
fathers are 
significant figures 
in the lives of their 
children through 
the fathers' presence 
or absence. 




Brcsiif the topic mt father* and other mem Is met «m ihmi ft 
frequently meed in early childhood education, It It eepecimlfy 
accessary to identify mew reeomre et, existing activities that com 
he modified (each me familiar eoage mad finger ptaysX 
materials that can he made hy t eac hers. 
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The initial step in pla nning bow to portray fa there and other men In the 
curriculum of your program is to discuss the experiences and attitudes 
you and your fellow teachere bring to this topic. These pereonal 
perspectives will affect the content and direction of the curriculum. 



In conjunction with this 
project, we Alto surveyed the 
fathers of children in our pro- 
gram. A questionnaire was 
mailed to each father, at his place 
of residence, asking how he 
learned about the dally events in 
his child's program, how satis- 
fied he was with various aspects 
of the program, and whether he 
had suggestions and comments 
on what things he would like to 



see more or less of. Overall, the 
fathers were very satisfied with 
the way their children were ben- 
efiting from our program, their 
friendly Interactions with staff 
members, and the fact that we 
have a male teacher on staff. 
They also expressed interest In 
having regularly scheduled 
parent-teacher conferences and 
in being able to spend time with 
their children in the program. 



By undertaking this project we 
developed our own thinking 
about portraying families, fa- 
thers, and men in the curricu- 
lum. The children responded 
with Interest, and many par- 
ents— lathers and mothers— ex- 
pressed their appreciation. The 
following resources can assist 
you in your own efforts. 
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Concepts about Fathers and 
Other Men 

Physical realities offender 

—Boy* grow up to be men. Girl* grow up to be 



—Boys and men are males. Girls and women are 
females. 

—A boy has a penis, and so does a man. A girl has 
a vagina, and so does a woman. 

—A man often grow* hair or whiskers on his face. 
—Whiskers can be trimmed to be a beard, a mous- 
tache. sideburns, or a goatee. 

C(rrsJM/ssf#i of fatherhood 
—Borne children live with their fathers In the same 
place. 

—Some children have fathers who Uve In a differ- 
ent place than they do. 

-Borne children have two fathers. 

—Some children don't know who their fathers are. 

Male relations 

—Names of male relatives Include grandfather . 

godfather, unde, cousin, nephew, and brother. 
—A gr a ndf a t her Is my dad's dad or my mom's dad. 
—An unde is ray dad's brother or ray room's 
brother. 

—A godfather Is a good friend of my dad or mom. 
—Some children have a Big Brother for a friend. 
—Some children have many male relatives, some 
have few, and others may have none at all. 

Work, maintenance, and fr/iorr metlvitlee 
— Fathers can work at )obs outside the home. 
—Fathers can work on farms. In factories. In of- 
fices, or in ... . 

— Fathers can be teachers, nurses, librarians or 

—Fathers can stay at home and take care of their 
children. 

—Fathers and other men serve In the armed forces 
or military as soldiers, sailors, aviators, ma- 
rines, or ... . 

—Fathers can do many things around the house. 
— Fathers can mow the lawn, fli the house, work 
on the car, or ... . 

-fathers can cook food, do the laundry, vacuum 
the house, or ... . 

— Fathers do many things when they are not working. 
—Fathers can play basketball, go flshlog, go hunt- 
ing, or ... . 

— Fathers go to the library, go to a museum, go 
shopping, cook, or ... . 

Other male mntmale 
—Animals have fathers too. 

—Some names of animal fathers are fonder, rooster, 
bull stallion, and .... 

—Some animal fathers take good care of their 
young, such as seahorses, penguins, and .... 



Flowchart of Concepts about Fathers and 
Other Men 



Names of animal 
fathers 



Behaviors 
of animal 
fathers 



Fathers who live 
outside the home 



Families with 
no lather 

Families with 
one father 

Families with 
two fathers 



Fathers as caregivers 

Friends 
Nurturers 

Providers 




Work 



Maintenance 
(activities 
around the 
(bring space) 




I 



47 
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Additional resources 

Levine, J., D. Murphy. 4 $. Wlteon. 
1993. Getting men involved Strategies 
hr early childhood programs. New 
York Scholastic 

This book provides • framework 
for understanding the dimensions of 
men's Involvement In early childhood 
programs. Specific Issues Include cre- 
ating • father-friendly environment, 
recruiting men, operating a fathers* 
program, and sustaining male in- 
volvement. A variety of successful 
programs are profiled, and an exten- 
sive list of resources Is Included 

Minnesota Fathering Alliance. 1992. 
Working with fathers: Methods and 
perspectives. Stillwater. MN: ou Ink 
unlimited. 

This book dis c usses fathers and 
the Issues that arise when working 
with them. Specific Issues Include 
planning a program. Implementing 
successful activities, understanding 
group leadership Issues, and meet- 
ing the needs of particular popula- 
tions, such as tingle, gay, and un- 
married fathers. 

Nelson, B., A B. Sheppard, eds. 1992. 
Men in child core 4 early education 
A handbook hr administrators 4 edu- 
cators. Minneapolis: Men In Child 
Care Project. 

ITUs resource book for adminis- 
trators. counselors, educators, and 
men In general addresses Issues In 
recruiting, retaining, and support- 
ing men who work In early child- 
hood education. Specific Issues In- 
clude attitudes toward men In child 
care, thoughts and feelings of men 
entering the field, hiring practices, 
working conditions, and Isolation. 



Selected children's books 

Bunting. L, A X. Hinder. 1991. Ffy 
away home. New York Clarion. 

A homeless boy Uvea In an airport 
terminal with his father, trying not 
to be noticed and trying to find hope. 

Caines. J.. A R. Himler. 1977. Daddy. 
New York HarperCoUlns. 

A child of separated parents de- 
scribes the special activities she 
shares with her father on Saturdays. 

Dupaequier, P. 1985. Dear daddy . . . . 
New York Bradbury. 

A girt unites a letter of happenings 
at home while her father Is at work 
on a long sea voyage. 




Halllnan. PX 1973. We >e aery good 
Mends , my brother and L Chicago: 
Children’s Press. 

A boy explains why he Is glad to 
have a brother to play with, feel sad 
and happy with, or fust be wtth. 

Hasen, B., A M. Vogel 1968. Animal 
daddies and my daddy. Racine. Wfc 
Western. 

Human fathers have the same posi- 
tive characteristics of a variety of 
animal fathers. 

Hines, A. 1986. Daddy makes the best 
s paghetti New York Clarion. 

Corey’s daddy not only makes the 
best spaghetti, he makes grocery 
shopping and bathtime fun. 

Kindred, W. 1973. Lucky WUmtL New 
York Dial 

A father and daughter who only 
see one another on Saturdays 
leans to have fun together. 

Lauture, D., A J. Green. 1992. Rather 
and son New York Philomel. 

The momenta shared by a Haitian 
father and son are depicted In vtvtd 
Illustrations. 

Ormerad. J. 1985. Dud's back. Messy 
baby , and Reading. New York 
Lothrop, Lee A Shepard. 



Using very few words as text, 
these three books show a father in 
various activities with a very young 
child. 

Scarry, P„ A R. Scarry. 1955. The hump 
book Racine. WI: Western. 

A baby bunny imagines all the 
things he could be when he grows 
up, but he decides be would most 
Ska to be a dad who takas care of 
children. 

Schdlsr.il, A K. Narahashl. 1992. My 
p an df at h er ** hat New York Marga- 
ret K. McDdsrbsrvy. 

A young boy Inherits Ms grand- 
tether’s bat sad tbs memorie s to go 
wtth ft. 

Steptoa, J. 1980. Daddy is a mon- 
ster... sometimes. New York LB. 
Uppe n co t t. 

TVm African American children re- 
late the Incidents that make Daddy a 
monstar In tbdr eyes. 

Zokxow, C, A ft. Shader. 1971. A 
father Uke AaL He w York Harper- 
Cottttu. 

A young boy who never k n e w Ms 
tether tells Ms mother how Meal his 
tether would ha vf been. 
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fs children arrive in Ms. 
Sanchez's classroom, 
she greets each one and 
collects their homework. Margie 
enters the class and hands Ms. 
Sanchez her homework. 

" Thank you, Margie," says Ms. 
Sanchez. "You always bring your home- 
work back on time— end what neat hand- 
writing!" Margie beams with pride. 

Rick enters with his homexpork. 
Glancing over his paper, Ms. Sanchez 
comments , "Good. Rick. It looks like 
you 've got them all right again! I think 
math is one of your best subjects." Ride 
chooses to work on an enrichment math 
worksheet while waiting for doss to begin. 

As Ms. Sanchez collects the children I 
field trip forms, Elaine a ppro aches her 
and begins to discuss her lost cat. Ms. 
Sanchez listens intently, but soon Mat- 
thew arrives at her desk. Atfirst he waits, 
but then begins to jump up and down on 
one foot. He walks between Elaine and 
Ms. Sanchez andbegms explaining about 
his lost field trip form. In an effort to 
address this problem. Ms. Sanchez tells 
Elaine to return to her seat and asks Mat- 
thew where he thinks his form might be. 

Once the morning tosh are completed, 
Ms. Sanchez begins the class with a 
discussion about the field trip. "What 
have we already learned about the fire 
station ?" she asks. Carmen raises her 
hand and Ms. Sanchez calls on her. 



is afire and they have to put it out. " 

Ms. Sanchez: "Very good . Since we know the firemen 
must stay at the fire station in case there is a fire, what might 
toe expect to see there?" 

Several children raise their hands, but before Ms. Sanchez can 
Gallon saneone, Elisa callsout: "WeVseethmgsl&emourhxae." 
Ms. Sanchez: "Remember the rule. Wait until you ‘readied on." 
Michael raises his hand and is acknowledged: "We might 
see beds, and a kitchen. " 

Daniel calls out : "And a T.V. and Nintendo to the firemen 
have something to do while they're waiting to put out fires. " 
Ms.Sancher " That'sright . Wemight see all those things." 
Ms Sanchez then directs children toward learning cen- 
ters that reflect the fire station theme . Four boys rush to the 
blockjmanipulatwe center and begin cooperathxly building 
a fire station with Legos'™. 

Four other children enter the dramatic play area, which 
has been converted into a fire station, the area has appropri- 
ate dress-up clothes and hats, and pictures of firemen in a 
variety of roles. As Constance pulls on the fire boots and hat, 
Remora says, "You can ‘t wear thou. Girls can the firemen. 
You V have to cook for us. " 

Ms. Sanchez's attention is pulled toward a bud discus- 
sion in the discovery center, where she resolve s a disturbance 
between two boys. Then LaToya, frustrated and almost in 
tears, says, "l want my fire station to stand up but it tetps 
falling over." Ms. Sanchez sits down and uxnks on the 
project as LaToya u* fetes with relief. 

An observer in this dassroom might note that Ms. 
Sanchez seems to care about her students, and that the 
believes children learn by being involved. She g ree ts 
each student at die door, plans field trips related to the 
current unit of study, uses a learning center approach 
that incorporates a variety of materials and activities, 
engages children in discussions and shows co n c ern for 
their individual problems. Her concern is genuine and 
she appears to treat her students equally. 

In the above scenario, however, Ms. Sandies did not 



"We 're going to one tomorro w , "she says. 
Ms. Sandier "Okay. Carlos 7" 
Carlos : "We wUl see firemen there " 
Ms. Sanchez: "Right. And what is 
their job, Carlos ?" 

Carlos: "They stay there mean there 



treat all students the same. She treated the boys in her 
classroom very differently from the way a he treated the 
girls. The bias exhibited was so subtle that most teachers 
and other adults would not easily recognize it That is 
why gender bias has been labeled "the hidden bias." 

More than 20 years of teseardi on teachers' interactions 
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with children show that teaihers do treat giris and boys 
differently and that those differences have a startling effect 
on the children. Adolescence is when the effects oflong- 
tem gender bias becDmemostapparent(Sadker&Sadker # 
1994), as exhibited in declining academic performance 
and diminished self-esteem. Early on, girls and boys 
learn stereotyped gender roles, which are reinforced 
throughout their school careers with damaging results. 

For several reasons, teachers, administrators and par- 
ents may not know how prevalent gender bias is in 
early education. First the habit of treating people 
differently according to gender is common and widely 
accepted; thus, it often goes unnoticed or unquestioned. 
Second, exposure to bias begins long before formal 
schooling. By the time children enter school, they have 
already learned to behave according to st ereot y pe s . 
Finally, well-meaning teachers and parents do not al- 
ways recognize the bias exhibited In their own behavior 
and, therefore, do not attempt to change it. 

This article provides preschool and primary grade 
teachers with guidelines to help eliminate overt as well 

AC Ueft oKvifviit fcww t fsi l<*t a/ *TVa'» 



conversation. Teachers should record who is being 
called on the most and observe what kind of behavior 
gains these children the majority of the attention. 

Do give girls and boys equal time to respond in 
discussions. Don't give preferential treatment 
May Budd Rowe (19741, a pioneer in the study of wait 
time, concluded that when teachers wait 3 to 5 seconds 
fore response, the students' answers sre longer and of 
higher quality, more students will participate in dis- 
cussions and children's confidence increases. Wait time 
sends a message to students that teachers an confident 
students will have a useful response, and that teachers 
an willing to wait for it. 

Girls will find the 3 to 5 seconds of wait time especially 

beneficial because they an more likely to formulate their 
answers cognitively befon they verbalize them (Sadker 
fcSadks, 1994). Unfortunately, teachers do not give girls 
the extn time they need. In fact they usually allow girls 
leu wait time than they do for boys. When a girl does 
not respond immediately to a question, teachers will 
quickly call on another student In contrast, teachers 



as less obvious, forms of gender bias. The list of “Do's y 

and Don't," can help teachers be- mmm 

tices that perpetuate bias. Some of the ■£ ^ ® WflGFI teachers wait 

3t ° 5 seconds for a response, the students’ 



The fim step toward making a change ^answers arc longer and of higher quality «.. . 

is being aware of gender bias and 
accepting that it is a significant problem in classrooms. 



Do's and Don't* rot Eliminating Gendu Bias 
Do gyve gilds and boys equal time and attention. Don't give 
boys more attention because of their activity levels. 
Teachers call on and interact with boys more than girls 
(Sadker & Sadker, 1994). This is probably not intentional. 
During the numerous teacher-student interactions that 
occur over the course of the school day, boys use 
creative and effective techniques to catch the teacher's 
attention. Boys quickly raise their hands to respond or 
contribute to discussions, wave their hand around and 
up and down, change the arm they have raised when it 
gets tired, jump out of their seat and make noise or 
plead with the teacher to call on them. Girls, however, 
raise their hand but will soon put it down if they are not 
acknowledged. As a result teachers call on boys and 
interact with them most of the time, while girls' passive, 
compliant behavior often means they are ignored. 

Preschool and primary grade children can get the 
teacher's attention in a variety of ways: hand raising, 
tapping, pulling, aying, jumping, screaming, seating a 
disturbance or acting out aggicari veiy. In the opening 
scenario, Matthew gets the teacher's attention by first 
jumping up and dowa then waDting between Ms. Sanchez 
and Elaine, and finally by verbally inte rr up ting their 



allow boys the suggested 3 to 5 seconds of wait time to 
respond. Perhaps teachers are trying to avoid embar- 
rassing girls. Unfortunately, they set up a pattern of 
behavior that will be repeated over and over. 

In addition to allowing boys more time to respond, 
teachers often extend boys' answers by asltii^ a follow-up 
question or by asking them to support their previous 
response. Girls are more hkety to receive an "accepted" 
resporBefiomtetcherssud\tt~Okay''or‘'Uh-huh~ In the 
opening scenario, Ms. Sanchez extended Carlos' answer 
by asking him a second question. Carmen's answer 
pro m pted only the comment "Okay." These behaviors 
send a very negative message about the importance of 
girls' contributions to class discussions. 

Do make the same rules apply to both girls and boys. 
Don't allow boys to call out answers while reminding 
gitis to follow the rules. 

Teachers tolerate more calling out from boys dun from 
girls. Boys call out answers (when the teacher does not 
call on them) eight times more often than girls do 
(Sadker 4e Sadker, 1994). Teachers often respo n d to 
boys' calling out, thus reinforcing the behavior . When 
girls call out, however, teachers are more likely to 
remind them that they are not following the dass rules. 
In the open i ng scenario, Eli&a ent hus ias ti ca ll y responds 
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to Ms. Sanchez's question during 
the class discussion about the fire 
station. Rather dun accepting Elisa's 
contribution, however, the teacher 
reminds her to follow the dais rule 
that she should first be recognized 
by the teacher before answering. Yet 
when Daniel excitedly blurts out an 
answer, the teacher rewards his re- 
sponse. Over time, this inequity 
gives the message that what girts 
have to say is not as important as 
boys' contributions. The hidden 
inference is that it is more important 
for girls to comply with rules. Asa 
result, girls receive fewer opportu- 
nities to participate in class discus- 
sion, less feedback from teachers, 
less time to respond to questions 
and more reminders not to call out 
answers. When this occurs over a 
period of time, girls stop trying to 
contribute to class discussions. 

Do give girls and boys the same 
opportunities. Don't segregate for 
classroom duties, competition or 
organization. 

Duringearty childhood boys' and girls' 
gross motor skills are equally ad- 
vanced. Teachers, however, tend to 
assign classroom duties according to 
gender. No logical reason exists for 
assigning lifting and carrying tasks to 
boys while assigning gixis tasks that 
require no physiarioertion. This dis- 
tinction between task assignments re- 
inforces inaccurate stereot y pes about 
girls' and boys' abilities. 

Using gender to divide thedass for 
competitive games or activities is also 
inappropriate. Teachers should ask 
themselves, "Would it be appropriate 
to identify teams by ethnidty or some 
other physical attribute?" Teachers 
who divide children into groups by 
gender would immediately see the 
inappropriate iess of setting up a 
competition between children who 
are slender and those who are not 
One group of kindergarten children 
formed a "peanut butter and jeOy 
line" at the teacher's request. The 
children dutifully lined up in a boy, 
girl boy, girl sequence. The teacher 



saw no harm in this practice until she 
was asked if it would be appropri- 
ate to line children up according to 
skin color and refer to it as the "Oreo 
cookie line." Teachers need to re- 
evaluate their customary practices 
and question their appropriateness. 

Do praise both girls and boys for 
their ability. Don't praise gir Is only 
for appearance. 

In one area females usually receive 
more attention than boys— physical 
appearance. Girls receive compli- 
ments more ofta\ than boys on their 
dothing, hairstyle and overall app e a r- 
•nee (Sadker U Sadker, 1994). This 
emphasis on appearance also influ- 
ences how their school workisevah^ 
ated(Dweck, Davidson Ndson&Enna, 
1978). Girls receive praise for neat- 
ness while boys receive recognition 
for academic achievements. Ms. 
Sanchez complimented Margie on 
her neat handwriting, while prais- 
ing Rick for his math abilities. With 
such different kinds of praise, teach- 
ers send implicit messages to gu- 
dents about what is important, 
valued and recognized; for boys it is 
learning and for girls it is appear- 
ance. Young children value their 
teachers' praise and try hard to win 
theirapproval. Orb and boys quickly 
learn the different means to this end. 

Do challenge girls and boys. Don't 
promote learned helplesanesa In 
girls. 

At school as well as at home, adults 
challenge boys to find solutions to 
problems while they yield to gixis' 
requests for assistance (Rothbart 4 
Rothbart 1976; Sadker 4 Sadker, 1994). 
While adults may feel they axe be- 
ing helpful and alleviating anxiety 
when they assist rather than chal- 
lenge girls, they are actually send- 
ing out negative feedback that tells 
girls, "1 know you are not capable, 
ther ef ore I wiD help you." LaToya 
exhibited learned helplessness when 
she expressed her frustration about 
her art project to Ms. Sanchez. Rather 
than express her confidence in 
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LaToya's abilities (as she did with 
the boys in the block center), Ms. 
Sanchez made the common mistake 
of doing the proje ct for LaToya as 
LaToya passively watched. This 
learned helplessness (Dweck 4 
Elliott, 1983) results in girls sho w ing 
lest persistence and giving up more 
often. They develop a low sense of 
self-esteem and higher expectations 
for failure. These feelings increase 
over time and are believed to be 
largely responsible for girls' dimin- 
ished achievement in middle school . 
In order to protect themselves from 
mote failure, girls eventually choose 
less demanding courses and careers. 

Douse n on-biased language, titles 
and labels. Don't use the pronoun 
"he" when referring to Inanimate 
objects or unspecified persons. 
Language helps children learn about 
gender roles. The English language, 
unfortunately, presents "maleness" 
as the norm, and children interpret 
the predominance of male terms to 
mean there are more males than fe- 
males (Sheidan 1990). Tlvy also inter- 
pret Ubeh (such aspoUceman) Uteri lly 
and use them to determine which 
toys, activities, behavior, roles and 
jobs azeacceptableaccording to one's 
gender. The teacher and children 
used the term "fireman" consis- 
tently in the opening discussion and 
the well-stocked dramatic play area 
only exhibited pictures of male 
firefighters. This reinforced 
Roman's stereotypes about men's 
and women's roles. To provide all 
children with equal access to the 
myriad of life choices, teachers 
should use language that does not 
perpetuate bias. Examples of 
nonbiased labels for careers typi- 
cally addressed in early education 
indude "letter carrier," "police of- 
ficer" and "firefighter." If teachers 
are not familiar with a nonbiased 
term they may consult The Non- 
Sexist Word Finder : A Dictionary of 
Gender-Free Utsgt (Maggio, 1987), 
or ask the children to suggest "fair" 
terminology. 
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Do check to Me how children spend 
their time. Don't let children ml M 
valuable experiences. 

Children need to be encouraged to 
take part in a variety of activities 
over the course of a school day. It it 
vital to make available materials and 
activities that will lay the founda- 
tion for young children's later learn- 
ing. Blocks, Legos™, Tinker Toys™ 
and Lincoln Logs 1 * for example, re- 
quire exploration, experimentation 
and discovery. Play with these ma- 
terials provides practice for skills 
that will be later needed for under- 
standing mathematical and scien- 
tific concepts. Dramatic play 
experiences promote the develop- 
ment of language, role-playing skills 
and imagination. Both boys and 
girls need ample time with a variety 
of materials and activities to be suc- 
cessful in later academic work. Most 
of the children in Ms. Sanchez's dass 
"voluntary segregated" themselves 
in the learning centers. The boys in 
the dass dominated the block and 
discovery center, for example. 

Derxnan-Sparks (1989) suggests 
that teachers observe and record 
children's play choices over two 
weeks. If their play choices tend to be 
divided along gender lines, teachers 
should reorganize the environment 
by duplicating popular areas and in- 
troducing additional materials. 

Do plan activities to specifically 
address the issue of gender. Don't 
ignore children when they make 
sexist remarks. 

Teachers should talk openly with 
^children about "fair and unfair" 
treatment Teachers are in an excel- 
lent position to gently challenge 
children's misconceptions and ster- 
eotypes about gender. They can 
plan activities that demonstrate 
males' and females' similarities, 
such as making a dass book cel- 
ebrating tilings that both girls and 
boys can do. Each page of the book 
could begin with the statement 
"Both girls and boys can . . and 
each child can finish the statement 
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and illustrate the page. 

Children's sexist remarks should 
not go unnoticed or unchallenged. 
Teachers should discuss the inddent 
as soon as possible with the children 
involved, but avoid simply preach- 
ing about the in a pp r o pri ateness of 
the inddent Roman was unfair to 
Constance when he told her she must 
cook for he firefighters rather than 
play the role of firefighter, yet he 
was expressing what he believed to 
be correct. It was Ms. Sanchez's re- 
sponsibility to step in and provide 
children with another perspective. 

Do provide children with bias-free 
role models. Don't perpetuate stereo- 
types through instmetiemd materials. 
Teachers can support their gender 
bias-free environment by showing 
children role models that reflect this 
position. Role models may Indude 
people from the community who 
have nontraditional careers or fam- 
ily members who talk with the class 
about the nontraditional responsi- 
bilities in the home. 

Visual displays can also be used to 
present role models to children. 
Commercial visual materials should 
be checked for bias. Teachers can 
create their own displays that depict 
males and females engaged in simi- 
lar recreational activities, as well as 
similar Jobs at home and work. Pic- 
tures can also be used to show how 
all people, regardless of gender, ex- 
perience the same emotions. 

Including children's literature in 
the curriculum is an excellent way to 
provide positive role models. Teach- 
ers should first review books in their 
dass libraries using a resource such 
as Gaddrimes for Selecting Bixs-Frce 
T extb ook s and Storybooks (Council on 
Interracial Books for Children, 1 980). 
Next, they should add books that 
represent a fair number of male and 
female characters. Finally, books 
should show nontraditional main 
characters sixch as ad ventiuous, risk- 
taking females arid nurturing males. 
Ms. Sanchez had an ecceQent oppor- 
tunity during the urtit on firefighters 



to stress that women can become 
firefighters or choose any other pro- 
fession. This idea could have been 
reinforced through children's books, 
picture displays and by inviting 
people with nontraditional careers 
to visit the classroom. 



Conclusion 

Although research on gender bias 
in education dates back more than 
20 years. It is still rampant in class- 
rooms today. Teachers may be un- 
aware of bias in their interactions 
with boys and girls or deny that it 
exists. The author hopes these sug- 
gestions will encourage teachers to 
examine their own behavior in re- 
gard to differential treatment of boys 
and girls. By reviewing the list and 
supporting informatiorv teachers can 
become more knowledgeable about 
this hidden bias and learn how to 
change their behavior to provide the 
best education for all children. 
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The following information was developed by Louise Derman-Sparks ( 1991 ) 




Is Your 
Environment 
Bias-Free? 



C hildren, their families , and staff 
need to see and internet with mate* 
rials that reflea themselves as well as a 
variety of cultures, gender roles ; ages, 
and abilities. Check this Ust to be sure 
your saving is sensitive and respectful so 
allpeople. 

We display printed materlek mek aa 
photographs, posters, and works a t 
art that retted: 

□ the facial and cultural groups of chil- 
dren and adults in oar program as well 
as other people in oar community and 
country 

□ a balance of men and women doing 
nan-stereotypical jobs in and out of the 
house 

□ elderly people of various back- 
grounds doing recreational and work 
activities 

□ differently abted people of various 
ethnic backgrounds working and playing 
together 



□ varied family groupings such as sin- 
gle-parent families, two-female and 
two-male families, extended families, 
biracial families, and family members 
with different abilities. 

Our books provide accurate rather 
than stereotypical Information and 
rafted a variety of di vanity. At kret a 
few books depict a dlvtnhy of: 

□ gender rotes 

□ facial and cultural backgrounds 

□ special needs and abilities 

O o ccup at i ons and ages, showing all of 
the above people living contemporary, 
everyday lives 

□ cele b rations 

□ family lifestyles 

□ languages (Including Braille red sign 
language). 

In oar drama tic-play area, ire have: 

□ props and space that foster imagina- 
tive play In "*** *■ other ***** a kitch en/ 
home area 

□ what might be considered male and 
female work and play clothes 

□ cooking and eating props, work tools 
and clothes, personal objects, and holi- 
day celebration tons (hat retted a vari- 
ety of cultures 

□ props that ackaowledge different 
abilities, such a a a child-siscd 
wheelchair, crotches, braces, canes, and 
oobrerkable eye glasses. 



In oar program: 

□ children have opportunities to see 
and hear various languages including 
sign and Braille 

□ the music *e play regularly reflects a 
variety of cultures 

□ our manipulative! don't provide 
stereotypical images such as cowboys 
and Indiana. Instead they include family 
and community helper figures, puzzles, 
lotto games, and miniatures that depict 
diversity in race, gender, physical abili- 
ties, and occupations. 

la the art tret, wa have: 

□ shades of tan, broom, and black 
palm; paper, crayons, collage materials; 
and play day 

□ minors for Children to check their 
own physical features 

□ artwor k by men and women of vari- 
ous backgrounds depicting people of 
many cultures. 



Our della art reasonably authentic- 
looking and represent: 

□ a balance of all major groups in 
the contemporary United States — 
White, Black. Latino, AsUn/Padfic, and 
Native American 

□ m a les and females with a variety of 

□ different a h l lltk a by inrluding props 
•och aa a doQ wheelchair, crotches, kg 
braces, eye gtesaea, ad a guide dog? 



Anti-Bias 

Materials 

• 

Look over tha materials 
yon have. If yon find anas 
that foster stereotypes, 
consider them anggaetf ona. 
O Materials with inaccurate 
or itereorypical images — 
Help children identify and 
critique these nfair pictures. 
(This is a great idea for a 
group-rime discussion.) 

□ Alphabet books , posters, 
and charts duo use stereotype 



teal Illustrativ e — Often 
alphabet book have cts^eo- 
tyjdcal flhatrstto such as *1 
. is for Indian." Past? sa ssstb 
rate picture over lbs stereo- 
typical one. Many ewauser 
dal posters and charu aaow 
only White, abk-boefied chil- 
dren in traditional gander 
roles. Create diversity by 
pasting new pictures over 
•onw of fee old one. .... 

Create new materials with 
• Uttk help from parents 
and friends. 

□ Picture files — Look 



firagh magazines and cateo- 
dsn far accurate, non swreo- 
typical pictures of people of 
color, people with varying 
abilities such ns bearing or 
vision tapabmefla and ortho- 
pedic conditions, and men 
red women In nowOadWonal 
rotes. (Be careful that you 
don't select only exotic 
knages that depict people at 
special celebrations rather 
dire daily Ufa.) • J 
O Photographs — Take pic* 
tores of year children, fired- 
Met, people in (be communi- 
ty, and people you meet oo 



travels. (You can also use 
these along with pictures 
from your picture file to 
make books rech as "All the 
Things That Girls and Boys 
Ore Do.* 

T} Posters Organizations 
conce rn e d with the rights of 
children, women, people of 
oofar, and the disabled often 

' have good posters, t) 



•Pretrmm Gkciftff* cad m AaH- 
Aw Sfawriafc* were Megmt WSk 
ytrmdatmfmm Aari-MMCwvte* 
Imk 1 bob far hwiwiat Yowg 
QSMsm h loetm Demm-Semrta 
mdOmAXCThskPemOtAgrCi 
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The following information was developed by Elizabeth Keating (1996). 



KJndafiarton Creadon*. During thisyeat 
children begin to produce their own products. 
They nuke jewelry out of beads and create 
fabric paintings that incorporate traditional 
designs. The materials for all activities feature 
Native American symbols. In the math center 
children match pictures of baskets, pottery, 
and drums. Musk and movement activities 
explore Native American dances and 
instruments. The languagr center features 
stories and legends from a variety of tribes, 
as well as from ocher ethnk groups. And 
cooking and science activities make use of 
the center garden, which is planted with 
corn and traditional herbs. 

Chela Sessions. Two yean ago, Hindi 
founded Talking Circl e , in which children 
meet once a week to share a traditional story. 
After the teacher tells the story, she passes an 
object, such ss a feather, around the circle. 



including pottery, weaving, and bead work — 
are everywhere. Stiff members, the majority 
of whom are Native American, act as role 
models for children. 

The Hindi Kuu Ca program draws on 
Native American culture in other ways as 
wclL Here are some examples: 

THbaJTklka. At the initial meeting with 
parents, the teacher records informs don about 
the family^ tribe. She then creates a symbol of 
die child and her family and tribe to display 
on the classroom wall At circle time, children 
introduce themselves and talk about their 
tribes. Teachers from the same tribe may 
provide more information. 

Eras chool Show-end-Teftl Three- and four- 
year-olds focus on a particular tribe. Learning 
is experiential and hands-on. Staff members 
and parents might bring in artifacts from that 
tribe, demonstrate a tribal dance, share a skill 
like basket-weaving, or wear a traditional 
costume and explain its meaning. 



Whoever is holding the feather is allowed to 
speak without being interrupted. "Talking 
Circle is a tradition among our people,* says 
Beltran. "By sitting in s circle and talking 
about problems, we build our community and 
pass along our values.” Each month the circle 
focuses on a different topic, such as the nature 
of friendship, making choices, or nutrition. 

Teachers adapt Talking Circle to children's 
in terest s and abilities. Two-yeanolds learn to 
sit still in a aide for a few minutes. Threes 
practice taking turns. Fours listen to a story 
for 15 minutes, then start to share informa- 
tion and ex p eri e n ces. Kindexgartners discuss 
feelings, emotions, and ethical questions in 
greater depth* 

Moving Into the refuse 
* We've come a long way since my parents 
were sent to boarding schools, but theref still 
a lot of work to be dooe,” says Beltran. "Our 
goal is to give our children all the skills they 
need to be successful in school We want them 
to be confident and happy children who are 
proud of themselves, their families, and their 
heritage." — Elisabeth lUatmg 



Community Connections 

Tho support of Native Americans In the Ban Francisco Bay 
Area has bom central to Hlntlft success Adapt these Ideas 
to your own community, cultures, and setting. 

Get p or ont i I n volved. Parents share skills and time in the 
classroom, raise funds at local powwows, and lead field crips to 
museums, parks, and pueblos. 

Recruit vo lunte e rs . Students from local universities and high 
schools tutor children after school Artists, storytellers, and 
eiders visit and share their knowledge. 

Ihhs adv a ntage of local reao u r cas . The Oakland Office of 
Indian Education provides consultants, videos, and books. 

Hindi plans events and shares resources with such groups as 
the Intertribal Friendship House and the Urban Indian Child 
Resource Center. Hindi preschoolers use computers at a nearby 
elementary school once s week. 

Team up with groups that dan your goals. The Talking 
Circle curriculum was made possible by a gram awarded to 
Hindi and 10 other organizations that work to support Native 
American children and to prevent drug and alcohol abuse in 
older children. 
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The following article is by Kelli M. Gary (1996). 

Staff Workshop 

Diversifying the Shelves > T uu> «. 0 «»r 

Your classroom library should Indude litoreture that reflects a variety of cultures. 

With this workshop, staff members can select multicultural books together. 




• To lesm to evaluate children'! books for cultural diversity and appropriate 
muhfcuhural content 

• To create a ch e cklist for choosing multicultural books 

• To identify the books you'd like to acquire 



Workshop Warm-Up 



In advance, ask staff to bring in two types of books — those they consider multi- 
cultural and those they feeJ are not culturally appropriate. Set up one table to 
display the first group and one to display the second group. 



Staff Activities 



■ Discuss the samples. Ask participants to break up into KveraJ small groups. 
Then have them talk in detail about the criteria they used to decide whether the 



Finding Multicultural Books 

* Urge publishers of trade books may have catalogs 
of books about different cultural, and many small 
publishers spedaJtza In such world Check your public 
library for reference books that Bn mutocUturaJ tides 
(these are often organized by grade level). 

•Small bookstoras or gift shops In your area may 
cater to the needs of African, Aslan, Latin* Native 
American, or other odtures. 

• large bookstores often have spedaf sections of 
multicultural and muhJJlnguaJ books. 

•The Cooperative ChBdrenk Book Center -nmaHy 
reviews books about African, Asian, Latino, and 
Native American cuhum. for Infor mat ion, contact 
the center at the U ni v ersi ty ofWtscortskvMadison, 
4290 Helen C White Hall, 600 N. Park St, Madson, 
Wl $3706. Or cal (606) 262-3721. 



book s they brought fell into the first or second group. 

■ Generate e checklist. Bring the groups together 
Then, on a sheet of chart papa; have staff list the attri- 
butes that make a book culturally appropriate and those 
that make it inappropriate. For example, they might 
include "depicts people from a variety of cultures" and 
"shows racial stere ot ype s ." In the future, your staff can 
use this list to evaluate books for your program. . 

■ ixaml n a pour program* noo d s. List all the ethnic- 
kies, l anguage s, races, and family structures chat your 
program serves. Ask staff to rate how well they Amir 
their library reflects this diversity. Conversely, how well 
do the books the library offers help children learn 
about cultures that aren't represented in your program? 

■ CompAo a wfeh fet Identify the books you'd like 
to add to your program. Then come up with ideas 
for acquiring the boo k s — such as by asking for 
d on ation s or sponsoring a multicultural-book fund* 
raises Set a goal of adding the books to your library 
within a certain rime period. 
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The following suggestions for obtaining materials was developed by Maureen Cech 



Thi* does not mean a mq|or outlay of fundsl There are many sources for both no-cost and low- ‘ 
cost visual props. Remember to mention to the distributor why you need these and how they 
wl> be used. This rriby prompt more free posters and brochures as new materials are produced. 

• The artwork of parents, volunteers. chBdren and educator* Is free and often the most 

relevant. 

• Bock copies of magazines such as Memaflonaf WDdnfe, China Pictorial. Japan, Equinox 
and NafloocS Geographic World can be bought from secondhand bookstores or thrift 
shops. Preview pictures for bias and relevancy: for example, one family living in the rain 
forest of Brad does not represent al BtazHons. 

• The Canadian International Development Agency (COA) oners posters with beautiful 
photographs of children and fOmOes from many backgrounds. Free poster idts are available 
by witting to C1DA, 200 Promenade du Portoge. Hull, Quebec K1A OG4. Use these Judiciously 
to depict children m both urban and oral settings. 

• MuMculturatism Canada publishes a series of resource guides for educators on Mum- 
cutturolMng through Ploy. Physical Education and Recreation. Parent involvement, and 
Children s Literature. This series and the Together We're Better tdt are avalabie free from 
Muittculturallsm Canada. Ottawa. Ontario K1A 0M5. 

• Inuktitut alphabet posters and posters of Inutt children are available (tee from the 

Department of Northern Affairs. Ottawa. Ontario K1A OHS. 

• Embassies and consulates offer pamphlets, mooadnes. and posters from their countries. 
Consult the telephone directory for Individual listings. Again, check pictures for bias. 

• Books wtthdifflciit text sometimes offer beautiful lustrations. Create a new story to suit 
the pictures. One example Is Who Hides m the Park? (Warabe Aska. 1986). 

• The United Nations Hloh Commissioner for Refugees. United Nations. Grand Central P.0. 20. 
New York. NY 10017 offers low-cost poster sets, wol calendars, and a monthly mogcalne. 
Refugees. Donations ore welcome. 

• Office for Clvfl Rights. U.S. Dept, of Education. 330 C St. SW. Washington. D.C. 20202 offers a 
wide selection of free pamphlets on muttlcuttuaBsm. 

• The National Association for the Education of Young Chfldren produces low-cost posters 
depicting Inter-racial friendships. For a tree catalogue write to NAEYC. 1834 Connecticut 
Avenue NW. Washington. D.C 20009-5786. 
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The following article is by Rebeca Maria Barrera (1996). 

What's All the Fuss? 

A Frank Conversation about the 
Needs of Bilingual Children 

by Rebeca Marla Barrera, MA 



*1 don't want you ponga any manUquMa on my pan* 

A typical morning before school and the creative three 
year old invents a new way of asking you not to butter 
his bread. To some, the phrase is affirmation that chil- 
dren cannot loam two languages, that they mix the rule* 
and words and don't Warn either language very welL 1b 
th$ skillful teacher, substituting words is a normal step 
in extending language. Children will do this in every 
language, including English. What mother hasn't heard 
her toddler say, "I want the fuzzy* to describe a stuffed 
animal far which ha has no other word. 




Photograph fry toir MbfAusr 



So what's the fuss about bilingual education, and why 
do children in the United States need to 1 learn any Ian* 
guages other than English? 

Well the Wet is that Mdren atrmJy facts other language*. 
This does not mean they don't speak English also; but if 
English Is not the language of the home, then It is likely 
that they will need support in gaining skill in English, 
their second language. 

How did we end up with these other languages?" you 
ask. Shouldn't immigrants Warn English if they want to 
live here?" 

In fact immigrants do want to Warn English, and most 
da However, the 50 states that make up our nation 
started out as 13 United States, and wt have added other 
territories over the last 200 years. When Puerto Rico 
became our te rr ito ry just a few decades ago, we added 
five million Spanish speakers, all citizens. TheTteaty of 
Guadalupe’ Hidalgo, which ceded roughly half of Mex- 
ico to the United States, added most of the southwest, 
including California. Theae residents were also Spanish 
speakers and their ties to Mexico continued to exist long 
after they became US. citizens. The treaty, by the way, 
guaranteed all these residents the right to retain their 
language, culture, and pro p erty. The addition of Hawaii 
and Alaska added even mote diversity. And let's not 
forget that the first Americans had their own languages 
long befor e any European settlers came here. 

Perhaps s more important factor is that language is 
closely tied to culture, and culture W Implicitly tied to 
identity. Identity is essential to self-esteem, a quality 
without which it U difficult to thrive It is a very natural 
behavior to retain one's Identity and language of origin. 
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certainly not an un- American act. In fact, it is quit* use- 
ful to our nation that many of us be bilingual ao that we 
can be successful players in a global economy. Our abil- 
ity to maintain trade and diplomatic relations with other 
nations will be dependent to some extent on our ability 
to communicate and understand the cultural innuendoes 
of other people. 

Let's Look at the Numbers 

According to the VS. Bureau of the Census (1990), 
almost 32 million persons in the United States speak a 
language other than English in the home. One in five 
school children (ages 5-17) speak languages other than 
English. Of these 63 million children, approximately 
two-thirds speak Spanish. 



Which languages are spoken by children 
and which are spoken by their elders? 

• Of the 6 3 million school age students that 
•peak a language other than English at home, 

4 2 million speak Spanish. 

• French is spoken by 269,000 school age 
students. 

• Chinese languages are spoken by 219,000 
students. 

• German is spoken by 183,000 students. 

• Other languages spoken by more than 100,000 
students are Asian, including Vietnamese, Asian 
Indian, Korean, Filipino, ie, Tkgalog or Docano. 

•. Approximately 14% of the total population of 
non-English speakers are aged 65 and older. 

• There are ten Northern and Eastern European 
languages in which 40% or more of speakers are 
aged 65 or older — Slovak, Yiddish, Finnish, 
Lithuanian, Ukrainian, Polish, Hungarian, and 
Swedish. 

• Almost 25% of German speakers are in the 
oldest age group. 

Sourer U.S. Bureau of the Census, 2990. 



A Good Foundation in the Home 
Language Helps Us Learn a New 
Language Faster 




My mother we# bom in Laredo, Texas, as a US. dtiren. 
After the untimely death of her mother, she and her 
three siblings, all under six years old, were sent to Mex- 
ico for ■ few years to be raised by their aunts. When 
their hither remarried and they returned to the United 
States, the children were immersed in primarily English 
classrooms, with a generous sprinkling of Spanish to 
help them along. All four learned English almost imme- 
diately, and the two oldest were valedictorian and salu- 
tatorian of their classes. 



This is not so unusual We have cbuntieM examples of 
Vietnamew youths who came to the United States in the 
1960's, not knowing a word of English, only to graduate 
from school at the top of their class • few years later. ' 

Learning a second language is not that difficult, spe- 
cially if there is a strong foundation in a home language. 
The process is much the same as with the first language: 
listening, speaking, then reading, and finally writing the 
language. Once you understand the meaning of a word 
or concept In your home language, learning a new word 
for the same thing is easy. 

Why, then, do wi^need, these special programs? 

Learning is rarely something that happtxu in isolation. 
We know from' child development theory that children 
team in many diftefratiwayt. Wi also know that feeling 
good about e nytif is e s sential fax sv ince ss Basic rwads 
such as love, health, safety, nutrition, end security add to 
the formula far success. 

Many of,our nation's language minority children live in 
poverty, 'without basic services. Their parents hold 
menial fobs such as picking vegetables in fields, washing 
dishes in restaurants, and makh\g beds in hotels. It is 
estimated that 4o% of the children in Puerto Rico live in 
poverty, while some areas of the United States-Mexico 
border top that with a whopping 70% (Ttocas 
Count). P o verty aaates a tremendous list of additional 
.^challenges that make teaming difficult, from lade of 
''transportation, to poor health, to fear of institutions. 

With the best intentions in mind, we teachers try to help 
* children learn English as test as possible — to help them 
leech the American diaam. Learning to read and write 
in English is the testes! freeway to "making IT in this 
country. However, when we Ignore a child's heritage or 
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imply that another language or culture is 
more valuable, we are inadvertently destroy- 
ing his image of his family and himself. Combined with 
the tremendous rates of poverty experienced by lan- 
guage minority children in this country, the devaluation 
of culture or language can only result in a loss of confi- 
dence. It is of little wonder, then, that 42% of Latino 
children are school dropouts. 

How Does Bilingual Education Work? 



The simplest way to describe a trilingual education pro- 
gram is to aay there are two languages. In some pro- 
grams, children learn the basic skills and c on cepts 
appropriate for their level of development while they 
learn English; and, eventually, they transition to an all 
English program. The pr o ces s can take one to six years, 
depending on the school. This is generally called a tran- 
tition approach. In maintenance programs, both lan- 
guages are equally valued and equally maintained 
throughout the education. Sometimes these are called 
dual language programs. 

The beautiful thing about these programs is that children 
who speak only English are also given the opportunity 
to leam a second language. This resembles the 
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European system where learning two or three languages 
la synonymous with being well educated. 

Many schools use another strategy called ESI or English 
as a second language exclusively. ESI promotes the devel- 
opment of English and is a valuable part of any bilingual 
program. When It is used exclusively, however, learning 
can come to a complete halt until children leam enough 
English to understand the content of math, science, etc. 
Unfortunately, in recent years, this has beco m e the 
method of choke for too many schools. 

In the early childhood environment, teachers have an 
opportunity to make the most significant contributions 
to children from families who have home language 
other than English. These early experiences can pave the 
way for years of successful school activities. 

Here are some dps: 

For the program: 

• Never try to administer a test or screening instrument 
in English to a child that speaks another language. 

• Develop relationships with the public school bilingual 
programs so you can establish a smooth transition 
between early c h ildhood education and elementary 
school. 

• Seek student teachers end volunteers of different cul- 
tures and language skills to complement those of your 
program staff. 

• Don't assume that cultures are associated with race. 
Latinos, for example, can be Cuban African, blue-eyed 
blond Europeans, Chinese Hispanic^ or suntanned 
indigenous Latinos from Peru or Mexico.. 

For the classroom: 

• Recognize all children's att em p ts to leam language, 
and reinforce the correct use of new words. 

• Involve parents in classroom activities. Non-English 
speaking parents can be very helpful while they leam 
Eagttah, too. 

• Leam to pronounce children's names as doeely as you 
can to how their parents say them. Your name is the 
most important acknowledgment of identify. 

• TVace your own cultural heritage and try to identify 
the roots of your family's culture. Examine family 
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jrtes And traditions to see how acculturation has 
affected your family. 

• Aik families to tend items to school that represent the 
culture of their child. Use these as everyday materials 
rather than setting aside a culture week to discuss them. 

• Use real photos to represent children of different cul- 
tures. 

Recently the National Association for the Education of 
Young Children presented a position statement called 
"Responding to Linguistic and Cultural Diversity: 
Recommendations for Effective Early Childhood Educa- 
tion" (available from NAEYC, (800) 424-2460; also to be 
published in the January 1996 issue of Young Children). 
This paper will cause much discussion in months to 
come as early childhood educators struggle to imple- 
ment the recommendations in a frequently intolerant 
sodety. There will be more Judges that consider speak- 
ing Spanish at home to be child abuse (Judge Krier, 
Lubbock, Texas), and there will also be judges that 
reverse unlawful acts such as Proposition 187 in 
California. There will be many more English Only 
discussions by persons who are afraid of differences or 
ve never traveled outside of their community. 

For the early childhood educator, there can be only one 
position The best strategies for teaching children are 
those that are developmental^ appropriate. This 
means use of a language the child understands within a 
program that has cultural integrity for every child, not 



^ist the general population. Culturally and 
linguistically different children are also the 
general population. 

Early childhood teachers may be required to defend 
their positions, for not everyone believes that this coun- 
try should offer the moat basic of freedoms — expression 
in whatever language one chooses. Again, we will need 
to re m em bi what is best for all children and, ultimately, 
for our nation. 





Hdbeco Murk Barren b executive director of the Corporate 
Fund for Children , a private non-profit Texas C orpora tion 
which strengthens child development and family p ro grams 
m Texas by developing resources; providing information, 
framing, and technical assistance ; and by creating economic 
support opportunities. 
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The following article is by Cecelia Alvarado ( 1 996). 

Working with Children Whose Home 
Language Is Other Than English: 
The Teacher's Role 

by Cecelia Alvarado 



Those of us who have worked in early childhood set* 
tings where our clients speak a language other than 
English know what a challenge this can be, particularly 
if our own teacher education did not include specific 
strategies and methods required to be effective in this 
situation. 

Over the past 20 years, I have spent quite a bit of time 
reading the research on how young children acquire a 
second language, different models of care and education 
for these children, and the effects of different approaches 
on the involvement and goals of families, I have also 
visited scores of programs serving these children. Some 
have been monolingual English, some have focused only 
on the child's home language, and others have used s 
bilingual model What I am presenting here are conclu- 
sions and recommendations for teachers and providers 
based on my experience and study. 

As teachers, we want all children living in the United 
States to become fluent in English. Since research tells 
us that the most effective way to assure strong English 
language development in speakers of other languages is 
to begin first with a solid base in their home language, I 
believe that our first responsibility to a preschool child 
is to support the development and maintenance of the 
child's home language. I also know that supporting 
home language is a key to a child's strong identity 
development and family unity. 

Essential Teacher Competencies 

Home Zjn|ns|r Skills 

Obviously, one of the most helpful skills would be to 
learn as much of the language of the children as 



pomible. Yes, it is easier if there are only one or two 
other language groups besides English in the classroom. 
The reality is that this is the most common situation 
facing teachers. But even when there are more than two 
languages in a classroom, there are some concrete things 
we can do to become at least conversational with chil- 
dren and parents in their home language. 

Some teachers have lent parents a tape seconder and 
audio tapes with a list of questions or phrases written in 
English that they want to be able to say to the child. 
They ask the parents to translate these into their home 
language and record them on the tape. This Is a valu- 
able resource that can then be used by all staff working 
with the child and cut be played over and over to gain 
correct pronunciation. Of course anyone who is moti- 
vated to take a language dais can go even further in 
developing second-language skills. 

Ihachen often ask me whst they should do If a parent 
asks that the child's home language not be used in the 
classroom. I would first validate the parent for caring * 
much about their child's school success that they are 
willing to give up one of their most precious cultural 
practices — their language Next, I would assure the 
parent that this is not necessary. In fact, they may even 
hinder their child's ability to team English by not allow* 
ing the child to keep up with critical concept develop- 
ment during this preschool period of rapid language 
learning. K would follow up with articles that support 
my position and continue to dialog with the parents* 

Focus cm FmJJy Cou ps fa n cy 

So much of the time I hear people r efe rri ng to “non- 
English speakers* rather than “second-language learn- 
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re." This emphasis on deficiencies, rather than on what 
beneficial equalities these families possess, sets us up to 
see them as a burden, as less equipped to handle their 
children's needs, rather than as a resource. New ways of 
interacting with one another, different styles of handling 
conflicts and showing appreciation, can be an enrich- 
ment for program staff if we see variety as positive. Our 
undemanding and the value we place on current early 
child h ood eduction trends axel approaches, such as 
multi-age groupings, becomes stronger as we see fami- 
nes who rely heavily on extended family support in the 
rearing of their children. 

UmjtrwtMnsHnj tkg The Me erring of Cmliart 

It is common to hear teachers say and p ro gram philoso- 
phies read that they “respec t the cultures of the fami- 



lies." What do we mean by this? It has been 
my experience that this statement usually 
refers to the staff's attempts to enhance the environment 
with photographs, books, dolls, etc. that represent differ- 
ent cultures. Also, there is often an emphasis on cultural 
celebrations such as holidays where special clothes, 
songs, and food ere introduced to bring the culturt into 
thedaanoom. Although many of these examples should 
bt basic to a classroom end others may be appropriate, 
jhtn some background and follow-up, they do not 
really address the true meaning of culture. 

Culture Is the basic rules, behaviors, end values that are 
central to the functioning of a society or group. Some- 
times three are outwardly spoken and other tones they 

are conveyed through looks and manner only; but. In the 
end, each group member learns the rules that keep the 
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'* group functioning. So, when we think about 
bringing ■ cultural experience to our das*- 
room or of raptclmg cultures, we need to think about 
how we can help children to team about these mote sub- 
tle, perhaps* but also more important elements of family 
culture. 

Including family members in as many program activities 
as possible is one way. Thktog field trips to parents' 
work places and homes is another. Having members of 
a group share typical activities they enjoyed as a child 
with your dare of children would be a much more 
meaningful experience than bringing in ceremonial 
dress, the country's flag, or talking about what it is like 
to be Japanese. 

Strategist far Enhancing Pint and Second Language 
Development 

It is important to re me m ba that whether a child's home 
language is English or another language, the aamc prin- 
ciples apply for making sure that the child's world is 
rich with language and responsive to the child's verbal 
attempts. So, obviously a setting that can provide good 
home language modelU) is prefoable. But, even if we 
do not speak the child's language, there are many effec- 
tive strategies we can employ. 

A very fine new document from the California Depart- 
ment of Education called Fostering the Development of 
First end Second Language in Forty Childhood —Resource 
Guide will soon be available. It outlines, in greet detail, 
many classroom strategies that are important when 
teaching bilingual children. Here are a few recommen- 
dations I have gathered from a variety of sources, 
including the one I Just mentioned, that will help teach- 
ers and providers become more effective with second 
language learners. 

• Support the child's home language. Because lan- 
guage development is central to general cognitive 
development, children need have access to learning con- 
cepts through the language they know. Wfe should not 
deprive them of this critical development while they are 
learning a second language. 

• Keep languages distinct Present entire sentences and 
conversations, if possible, in one language. This avoids 
confusion and permanent language mixing in children. 

• Encourage playful experimentation with a second 
language. Playing with different sounds, allowing trial 
and error, making • game of learning new words are 
strut free, fun ways to learn a new language. 



• Be sensitive to cultural differences in Language activ- 
ity. Remember that doing activities with a peer group as 
opposed to individual activity may be more famiiu r ^ 
children from some culturer. The teacher's expectation 
ft 1 * children express feelings in public may not be com- 
fortable to others. And the amount of time we may need 
to wait to elidt an answer from a child may vary to con- 
versations from culture to culture. 

• Provide opportunities for children to explore materi- 
als written to their home language as well as in Eng* 
lUh. Some homes may not be equipped with written 
materials for children in their home language. Wfecan 
provide book bap, with books, songs, or flannel stories 
to the child's home language that go home at the end of 
■ day nd in returned the next morning. In the 

of classroom object s , be rare to indude label* in the 
home language* of the children. 

Identifying Ptrtonol Biases end Working to 
ElimtnaU Tktm 

Etch one of u* is filled with * lifetime of experience* 
that are laced with bieaee and prejudging of group* of 
people. Many of us lade experience outside our own 
group. In older to treat all famllls* with reaped and 
dignity, it i« critical that we look at the messages we 
were given ae children and as developing adults that 
doud our ability to be effective with people different 
from ourselves. 

Next Steps — Going Deeper 

Some of the strategies and development of competencies 
I have suggested will require changes to our teaching 
approaches. If we really want to promote consistency 
between home and school, we each need to ask our- 
selves some hard questions. 

• What do I find uncomfortable about dealing with rfiil- 



• What do I actually know and what do I need to learn 
about these families that will help me feel more comfort- 
able? 

• What practices and values do I hold most daar to the 
work I do with children? 

• What practices and values do each of the parents of 
the children to my classroom hold most dear to toe rear- 
tog and teaching of their children? 

• How are our approaches and goals similar? 
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Vhtre are there difference* and what areas do we 
need to discus* and negotiate? 

• If I decide to make changes in my approach based on 
these discussions, how do 1 fee] about giving up total 
control over what goes on in my classroom? 

• Who can I talk with to get the support I need to make 
these changes? 



Care. Sacramento, CA; California Depart 
ment of Education, Child Development 
Division, and Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development. 1993. 
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Tkbort, P O., and C. E. Snow. In F. Genesee (editor). 
Educating Second Language Children: The Whole Child, the 
Whole Curriculum , the Whole Community. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1994. 



I believe that teachers and providers want to be effective 
so that all the children in their care will gain the confi- 
dence, knowledge, and akilla they need to be productive 
and full-filled members of our todety. Working 
together, to both encourage and challenge each other, we 
will move closer each day to that reality. 
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The article was developed bv Early Childhood Today ( 1 994'). 




Learning Through Language 

Stories, Songs 
& Sounds 



Dm r Parents: 

When you responded to your child's first 
cries, you immediately became involved in 
encouraging his or her language skills. Your 
child soil needs your support and acceptance 
as she gets older and cries out new language 
and literacy skills. Here are some suggestions 
for fun language activities to erf together: 

TWU and slurs stories. 

Children love to hear traditional tales 
and anecdote* or stories about when 
you were a child. Or, create your own favorite 
story characters together, and me them at 
part of a bedtime storytelling riruaL 

Roadbooks 
togsthor mry day. 

Talk about the stories and the pic- 
tures. Ask your child "What would happen 
if - ?" questions. Help your child take 
out new books with her own library card. 

3 Mato a writing boat. 

Gather items to practice writing: 
markers, crayons, pencils, index 



cards, envelopes, and various kinds of paper. 
Keep the box near where you write letters, so 
you and your child can write together. 

ling songs togsthsx. 

Share your favorites, and encourage 
your child to teach you songs from 
school. Or, m ak e up your own words to 
familiar tunes such as "Mary Had a Little 
Lamb" or "Row, Row, Row Your Boat." 

5 0attor collodions. 

To help your child notice and talk 
about similarities and dif ference s 
(which are important to note when learning 
to read words), collect large buttons, 
colorful swatches of textured doth, and 
ocher materials. Talk about color, size, shape, 
and texture. 

Uso n taps rocordsi. 

listening skills are an important part 
of early literacy. Have fun together 
recording and playing back songs, stories, 
funny voices, and sounds you collect from 
around the house. 







Parent Send-Home 
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The following activity was developed bv Early Childhood Today (1994). 



REAP Y-TO-USE TEA CHING IDEAS FOR TWOS AND THREES 





1 -~i 





• photos of each child in your class 

• instant camera 

• shoe box 



In ItfvanM! Ask each family to bring in a photo* 
graph of their child. (Let them know that their photos 
will be returned.) If a child's photo is not available! 
take his/her picture with an instant camera. Pl ace all 
photos (including pictures of teachers) m a shoe box. 



Who Is 
This Child? 

A great giiMsIng g ama to halp 
your children gat to knew ona another. 

Mkm Children will use their growing powers of obser* 
vation and language skills to identify their classmates. 

Group Sin: Whole group. 



i After gathering your group in a circle, sing 
a song that incl u des all of your children's n ame s. 

ACTIVITY 

• As you display each photo so that all children can 
see, ask, *Who is this child?* 

* Try asking children bring identified what they were 
doing when their pictures were taken. 

If family members or friends are featured in any 
of the photos, you might ask children to dacuis their 
relationships with these people. 



• Do the children in your group have an easy or 
difficult tune recalling their classmates* names? 

• Are there any children who feel shy having their 
pictures shown to other group members? 



^ possible, take photos of your children involved in 
damooin activities. Compile these photos in an 
album, and put' name labels underneath them. Invite 
children to explore their *Our dess* book in the 
language comer. 



At this age, children's n a me s are a very important pan 
of their identities. Make sure you learn to pronounce 
all of your children's co r rec tly . 




BOOKS 



Here are boob to heto your • What Do I Wf by 
children learn more about • Harriet Zicfcrt and Mavis 
the msel ves and their worlds Smith (Bantam Boob) 



•/Co to Sleep by Margery • H? 7>y by Karen 
Facfclam (Little, Brown) Keridcson and Maureen 
Roffey (Viking Kauai) 
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The activity below was developed bv Early Childhood Today (1994). 



READ Y- TO -USE TEACHING IDEAS FOR FIVES AND SIXES 



-a 



“Follow the 
Leader” Pictures 

Copying can be fun 
when you Boten m you paint 

Aim: Children will use their listening tnd speaking 
skills as they share an an experience. 

Group Steal Two children at a nine. 



• Put new pieces of easel paper on opposite of 
the easel and repeat the activity, switching the roles of 
leader and follower. 

Thtegs You Might Aakt 

(While comparing results) How art your painting* rh* 
same? How are they different? 

Notice bow children interpret the verbal 
they hear from their classmates. 

Extension** 

Divide children into groups of two. Ask one ghiM to 
up s rhythm on the drum while the ocher child lis- 
tens. The listening child then tries to clap the drum’s 
rhythm. Encourage drumming children to dear, 
simple rhythms. 



Materials! 

• a two-sided easel 

• paintbrushes 

• tempera paint 



Having fun and e xp e rim e n ting are more important 
goals for children than exact rnpisa of one 

another’s paintings. 



Warm upi Play a listening game. Ask children to dote 
their ideas while you make familiar sounds such as 
clapping hands, pouring water, tearing paper, or ring- 
ing a bell. Invite children to try identifying these dif- 
ferent sounds. Then ask children to take turns exeat* 
ing ocher sounds for their classmates to identify. Some 
possibilities are shaking a rattle, crumpling newspa- 
per, or banging blocks. 

ACTIVITY 

• Ask two children to stand on opposite sides of the 
easd from each ocher. Choose ooe to be the leader 
and the ocher to be the follower. 

• Tell the leader to slowly paint ling* and shapes on 
his or her piece of paper. At the same time, the 
leader should give the follower instructions so chat 
he or she can listen and try to copy the leader's 
designs. The leader might say, *I'm painting a long, 
blue line on the bottom. Now Tm making a red dot 
in the middle." 

• When the leader is finished painting, ask the two 
children to compare their picture*. 







Uert it uae^eatl • A Km for Unit Betr •TbtHappy Ok* by • AFtyVtmBy 

ksummg books. by Else Homeland Mintrik Haiti (Ashmoaa) by Mike Kfe Otead 

(HaipcrCottms) (Random Hook) 
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The following article is by Kathleen A. Roskos and Susan B. Neuman (1994). 

Of SodBM&d, Schemas, and Stoxy&ocfo: 

Using. £itenacg QMunu Ja Document 
young CMdmt's JPitevacg Qwwth 

Kathleen A. Roskos and Susan B. Neuman 



Two three-yearolds writing their names ... 

Joey: You try to make a m n . * 

Gina: / don '/ know how. 

Joey: it's a upside-down m s . * It looks like a turn, but you turn this way. 
then this way (demonstrates with his finger in the air). 

Gina: Oh-h-h! Watch this (writes with htr pencil on paper). It s gonna 
look like one. It Is, it really is, right? It s gonna . . . look* 

Joey: Right. Thors ex-act-ty right ! 



E arly Incidents of writing 
and reading such as this 
one used to occur unno- 
ticed by adults, or at least their 
Importance did. Although young 
children have been scribble writ- 
ing, pretend reading, end talking 
about writing and reading for a 
long time, only recently have we 
begun to understand the rel- 
evance of these early literacy ef- 
forts for children’s overall lit- 
eracy development. Far from 
seeing these experiences as Just 



Kathleen A, Moekos, PhJ).. is an asso 
dote professor and chairperson of the 
Department of Education at John Carrot! 
University in Cleveland, Ohio. A farmer 
preschool director, she amentty contacts 
research in early literacy development 

Susan & Neuman, Ed.D., is an associ- 
ate professor in reading and language 
am at Temple University in PhUadeb 
phia, Pennsylvania Her research houses 
on pkxy as a context hr Literacy learning, 



•play.* today we hold these be- 
haviors in high regard and view 
them as important developmen- 
tal activities in the evolution of 
literacy (Bruner 1984; Goodman, 
1984; Hirst e, Woodward, & Burke, 
1984; Ferriero A Teberosky, 1985). 

This new perspective of emer- 
gent literacy, however, raises Im- 
portant questions. What does 
emergent literacy mean for 
children’s literacy learning In 
early child care settings? How 
can we beat nurture toddlers' 
and preschoolers* natural curi- 
osity about literacy? Responses 
to these questions cast early 
childhood teachers and caregivers 
In a new role In which they are 
no longer preparing children for 
literacy but accepting and build- 
ing on what children already do 
as writers and readers. From this 
perspective teachers and care- 
givers of young children are be- 



coming facilitators of children's 
current literacy activity, support- 
ing and extending it to greater 
levels of complexity. 

This, of course, raises some 
additional questions. What goals 
should we strive for in language 
and literacy for young children? 
Should young children have cer- 
tain literacy processes and skills 
by the time they are In the pri- 
mary grades? What specific be- 
haviors Indicate growth in literacy 
development? How can t Ms growth 
be documented In ways that are 
appropriate for young children? 

Certainly no easy answers to 
these questions and no one best 
solution exist. What such ques- 
tions require is a practical frame- 
work for observing and assess- 
ing the literacy development of 
young children that will enable 
teachers to advance these emerg- 
ing skills In more conventional 
forms. In this article we attempt 
to address these Issues from our 
ongoing work with young chil- 
dren in urban and suburban set- 
tings, focusing on three Issues. 

First we describe literacy goals 
and performance Indicators par- 
ticularly suited to children In the 
three- to five-year-old range 
(Neuman & Roskos, 1989, 1992) 
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And research tn emergent literacy 
(Holdaway, 1979; Sulzby, 1985; 
Goodman, 1986; Teal* & SuUby, 
1986; Stewart 4 Mason, 1989). 

Neat we Introduce the "literacy 
album" as a means of gathering, 
observing, and Interpreting In- 
formation about children's early 
literacy behaviors. 

finally we give a number of 
concrete suggestions for Imple- 
menting these procedures In 
child care settings. Inviting 
teachers and caregivers to ob- 
serve and assess young chil- 
dren's literacy growth In ways 
that allow them to more actively 
assist In children's development. 

How can we best guide 
and assess children 9 s 
early literacy learning? 

Early literacy learning Is a con- 
structive, Interactive, and func- 
tional process for young learn- 
ers (Neuman 4 Roskos, 1993). 
Children construct their knowl- 
edge about print in fairly consis- 
tent ways. Their first efforts often 
Involve Independent explora- 
tions of written language, Inter- 
actions with adults and other 
children, and observations of 
others engaged In both func- 
tional and enjoyable language 
activities. In keeping with chil- 
dren's natural interest in and cu- 
riosity about printed language, 
we suggest that caregivers focus 
on three overarching goals In 
guiding young children's literacy 
learning. Activities should help 
children to 

• become aware of and under- 
stand how literacy can be useful 
to them; 

• use literacy creatively to con- 
struct new knowledge; and 

• use literacy to facilitate their 
Interactions with others. 

In turn these goals generate 
Important literacy learning out- 



comes for children. Table 1 de- 
scribes developmental^ appro- 
prlate processes and performance 
indicators of children's early lit- 
eracy activity, which, together, 
provide a framework for observ- 
ing young children's develop- 
ment and growth. Further, they 
make the systematic observation 
of early literacy learning a lest 
formidable task. 

In addition to the goals stated 
above, we are faced with the Im- 
portant Issue of Aow to system- 
atically observe, record, and re- 
port theae literacy processes and 
performance Indicators. Our cen- 
tral concern la one of appropri- 



ateness. How can adults assess 
early literacy status and progress 
in a way that respects young 
children's way* of knowing and 
preserves their self-confidence? 
We suggest the use of a "literacy 
album" to support the assess- 
ment of young children's literacy 
growth. Unlike more traditional 
forms of assessment (such as In- 
ventories and scales), albums 
have the capability to accommo- 
date the great variability tn 
young children's literacy learn- 
ing, as well as their diverse and 
often concrete ways of express- 
ing what they know— qualities 
that we will detail more fully. 



Table /. Literacy processes and performance indicators; 
The early yean 


Processes 


Performance indicators 


Rudimentary writing 
processes 


Grasps and manipulates writing imple- 
ments 

Records Ideas through pictures, words, 
and/or sentences her or his "own way" 
Writes and recognizes own name 


Concepts about print 


Shows awareness of print permanency 
(Words in print remain the same from 
one reading to the next.) 

Shows awareness that text is read from 
left to right and from top to bottom (In 
English) 

Shows development of print-meaning as- 
sociations: recognizes environmental 
print; assigns verbal labels to letter sym- 
bols or words 

Uses pictures and print to label and tell a 
story 


Literature and sense 
of story 


Enjoys listening and engaging In rhyme, 
rhythm, songs, poetry, and atorytelllng 
Plays with rhyming sounds and words, 
showing increasing ability to discrimi- 
nate and identify sounds 
Expresses interest and attends to stories 
and informational text 
Displays increasing ability to retell a story. 
Including characters and #ctions, dem- 
onstrating a basic understanding of story 
sequence (beginning, middle, and end) 
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Literacy albums record 
many facet* of literacy 
learning 

The literacy album provides a 
creative means for Incorporating 
personal expression, experi- 
ences, development, and self- 
evaluation In the assessment of 
literacy achievement and perfor- 
mance suited to young children 
ages three to five. While literacy 
albums are appealing Intuitively, 
aome very pragmatic reasons ex- 
ist for choosing this approach to 
assess the literacy development 
of children In this age group. 

The early childhood teacher 
can easily Incorporate Into a lit- 
eracy album literacy demonstra- 
tions that grow out of young 
children's reaMife literacy expe- 
riences, such as storybook read- 
ing between adult and child, pre- 
tend writing and reading during 
play, and learning to write one's 
. name. These activities, common 
In many child care settings, offer 
Important opportunities to ob- 
serve how young children Inter- 
act with print, how they con- 
struct meaning with It, and how 
they use It to achieve their own 
purposea. What Is revealed 
brings authenticity and accuracy 
to our understanding of the 
young child's literacy status 
and development. 

Albums are also an excellent 
means for preserving the earliest 
literacy attempts because they 
allow for diverse samples of lit- 
eracy behaviors. Besides docu- 
menting the teacher's direct ob- 
servations of early reading and 
writing attempta, albums may 
* include samples of children's 
scribble writing, parents' anec- 
dotes, audiotapes of pretend 
reading, and photos of literacy 
moments. 

Albums stimulate collabora- 
tion between children, their 
teachers, and other adults In the 



child care environment. Because 
choosing which items to include 
Is at the heart of developing a 
literacy album, this activity In- 
herently calls for Interaction and 
dialogue between children and 
adults. Through their efforts at 
communication In the process of 
choice making, caregivers and 
children share Important mean- 
ings and understandings about 
literacy. As a result, adults learn 
more about children's literacy 
conceptions, and children re- 
spond to the new Information 
that adults provide. In brief, an 
opportunity for Joint awareness 
occurs when adults and children 
can actively link what they al- 
ready know with new Informa- 
tion (Rogoff, 1990). The benefits 
of this exchange are threefold: 

!• it allows adults to remember 
literacy experiences with chil- 
dren and, In the process, point 
out essential literacy processes 
and skills; 

Z . It Invites children to choose 
and to take responsibility for 
their choices; and 

3- It creates an activity in which 
Individual uniqueness is celebra- 
ted yet the foundations common 
to all literacy learning are laid. 

The very nature of a literacy 
album lends itself to the dynamic 
and physical qualities of literacy 
learning In the earliest years. Be- 
cause the album is multidimen- 
sional and open ended, ftt por- 
trays the writing and reading 
approximations of young chil- 
dren, reflecting the unfolding of 
these cognitive and affective proc- 
esses. In a word, the literacy al- 
bum is child centered and in this 
sense a fitting means of assess- 
ing the literacy behaviors of 
young children In child care. 



Teachers, children, and 
parents contribute to the 
literacy album 

To envision what a young 
child's literacy album might look 
like, one might recall those baby 
records that are frequently used 
to document a child's earliest 
days and achievements. Within 
Its pages are captured notations 
of first movements and Ttrst 
words, locks of hair, remains of 
favorite toys, and descriptions 
of significant events. Literacy al- 
bums are reminiscent of these 
special treasures. They provide 
a personal literacy history In a 
kind of scrapbook or Individual 
folder. Unlike typical scrapbooks 
or folders developed and main- 
tained solely by adults, though, 
literacy albums contain examples 
of items that young children view 
as special demonstrations ol 
their accomplishments as devel- 
oping readers and writers. With 
assistance from teachers and 
other caregivers, children choose 
their selections and explore how 
these items reflect their growth 
as writers and readers. 

The development of a literacy 
album includes three phases that 
cycle repeatedly over time In the 
child care program. First, from 
Items saved In Individual fold- 
ers. children periodically select 
(with assistance) Items they wish 
to designate as "special." Next, 
on a Poat4t™ Note or an Index 
card, the teacher records what 
prompted the chilrf to select that 
Item. Comments from others, 
such as parents and friends, may 
also be solicited and recorded. 
This Information, as well, la 
clipped to the Item. Finally, the 
teacher regularly reviews the 
contents of the album with the 
child, talking casually about what 
has been done and where It might 
lead. Throughout this cycle of 
selection, discussion, and reflec- 
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tlon, the tescher systematically 
assesses the child.’* literacy 
growth, actively seeking to lead 
It forward while simultaneously 
celebrating each literacy mile- 
stone with the child. 

Early childhood teachers and 
caregivers may start this cycle 
by using a few simple procedures. 

1. Establish ownership. 

Like a scrapbook, the early lit- 
eracy album Is first and foremost 
a personal accounting of a child’s 
earliest experiences as a reader 
and a writer. It contains the 
child’s achievements. To develop 
this notion, teachers should meet 
with parents to discuss the al- 
bum concept to share some ex- 
amples. Parents should be en- 
couraged to respect the literacy 
album as the child's possession, 
similar to other cherished per- 
sonal Items. 

2. Suggest a Ust of Items. 

To ensure that the album In- 
cludes an array of samples, 
teachers can provide parents and 
children with a list of suggested 
Items. Donna, who teaches four- 
year-olds, offered a list of possi- 
bilities for children and their par- 
ents (see Figure 1). 

A list of possibilities should 
Include Information from mul- 
tiple sources, for example, 



children's productions, parents' 
comments and reports, snd 
teacher observations of chil- 
dren's literacy behaviors demon- 
strated during activities and 
play. This variety will ensure that 
the materials Include diverse In- 
dicators of growth that enrich 
our understanding of literacy 
growth and guide the planning of 
future literacy activities. 

3. Personalise the album. 

Literacy albums also need to 
carry the personal signature ol 
their creator. Often this is most 
evident In the album cover, 
which bears the distinguishing 
marks of Its owner. Young chil- 
dren should be encouraged to 
design their own album covers. 
Sometimes this project may be- 
come a family affair. In which 
parents and their children de- 
cide together how they want to 
personalise an album. One way 
for teachers to approach thla 
subject is to Invite parents to an 
informal get-together, at which 
they can work with their chil- 
dren to design the cover. Many 
materials can be available to get 
them started: scissors, glue, 
yam, tagboard, construction pa- 
per, gummed stars and slickers, 
colored chalk and pencils, mark- 
ers, and so on. Teachers should 



encourage Individuality as par- 
ents and children work together, 
once again emphasising the Im- 
portance of child involvement and 
ownership of the literacy album. 

4. Develop a selectlou-and- 
review process. 

Fundamentally, the aim of lit- 
eracy albums Is to preserve rep- 
resentative samples of young 
readers' and writers' skills and 
achievements and to po'.nt out 
next learning steps. Good inten- 
tions in this regard can easily 
become overwhelming, however, 
If teachers do not take practical 
steps to Include a few fine pieces 
of children's work In the album. 
The goal is the careful presenta- 
tion of a variety of representa- 
tive literacy aamples, not the ac- 
cumulation of bulging, unwieldy 
masses ol material. How might 
this be achieved? From assorted 
Items collected and placed Into 
Individual folders, teachers and 
children can select and review 
Items for albums as a routine part 
of each day. During free choice or 
free play, for example, teacher* 
can achedule appointments with 
individual children In a quiet area 
of the room. At these sessions, 
collected samples from Individual 
folders may be shared, and chil- 
dren should be encouraged to se- 
lect special items for their albums. 
Teachers may recommend one or 
two other common Items to In- 
clude in every child's album. 
Teachers may also systematically 
compare the literacy performance 
of the children in the class, ob- 
serving typical kinds of literacy 
behavior, and then use this infor- 
mation to guide their assessment 
of the emergent literacy status of 
Individual children. 

While conferring with children 
about their album selections, the 
teacher should seek to engage 
the children In conversation, ask- 
ing them what makes their selec- 
tions special and recording their 



Figure 1. Some suggestions for your child's literacy 
album 

• name-writing attempts 

•audiotapes of pretend storybook readings 

• photographs of play constructions with child comments 

• dr swing* with dictated stories 

• a parent-child calendar of shared reading times 

• lists of favorite books, authors, or words 

• special scribble messages (such as invitations, letters, and lists) 

• parental anecdotes about home literacy activities or special stories 

• teacher's anecdotal observations 

• photographs of children reading and writing 

• a list of favorite firsts: first books, first authors, first words, first 
signature 
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comments on a Post-ft™ Note or 
Index card, tike the card tor tour- 
year-old Brandon (tee Figure 2). 

In the course ol conversation, 
the teacher should strive to con- 
nect what children say about an 
Item to related experiences and 
guide them toward new possibili- 
ties. She also can use this oppor- 
tunity to challenge and stretch 
children's thinking by providing 
new Information, literacy demon- 
strations. or explanations. A brie/ 
excerpt Irom Chartane's conver- 
sation with Brandon Illustrates: 
CharUne: I Ukt your map vary much. 
But Pm not quite sure where the 
place called *Chuckee Cheese* ta oo 
you map. Could you help me find It? 



Brandon; it’s right there (he points to 
an area on the map). 

Charlane: Oh! Right there. Let's write 
Us name there so next time we can 
easily find it on our map (she writes 
*Chuckee Cheese* on the map, repeat- 
ing the name as she writes). You might 
want to draw a little bos there to show 
that that's where Chuckee Cheese Is. 
so your friends will know. OK? 

Periodically (each month or 
ao) the teacher should summa- 
rise the Information gleaned from 
these sessions In a way that helps 
her make decl^ons about a 
child's literacy development and 
communicate with parents. The 
teacher can scan a child's album 
and lot down Immediate Impres- 
sions and things she notices; for 



example, Brandon’s Invitation In- 
dicates that he can read and ac- 
curately recall environmental 
print ("Chuckee Cheese"), but 
more likely he Is in an early pho- 
nemic stage of spelling develop- 
ment. as Indicated by his spell- 
ing of time and p/oce. Notations 
like these can then be consoli- 
dated into three or four sum- 
mary statements that together 
are Indicative of the child's over- 
all performance. 

Just prior to scheduled parent 
conferences, teachers may warn 
to invite parents to stop by and 
review their children's literacy 
albums In a casual way. asking 
questions of thefr child and com- 
menting on the collected pieces. 

In the course of this review, par- 
ents become witnesses to their 
children's unfolding literacy and 
are thus more Informed about 
what their children are doing as 
writers and readers. 

At parent conferences, teach- 
ers should Invite parents to con- 
tribute Items from home to the 
album. Just as their children gavi 
reasons for their choices, parents 
should explain, what prompted 
them to select an Item and what 
they perceive as a next logical 
step for advancing their child’s 
literacy understandings. One 
mother contributed the follow- 
ing letter scribbled by her three- 
year-old. The woman was amazed 
at how persistent her child had • 
been at writing the letter and 
thought that her daughter waa 
already beginning to learn that 
writing Is a way to communicate, 
something she would emphasize 
In future activities (see Figure 3). 

Parents* comments about 
other album pieces should also 
be solicited, recorded, and at- 
tached to the appropriate piece. 

In addition, parent and teacher 
should summarize together what 
the child has accomplished and 
agree on new literacy goals. One 
copy of this summary should p 
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Table 2 . Summary of literacy growth 
Child's name, Age Date 

Literacy U«*Uy/Soxnetiines/Seldo«ii 

1. Grasps/ man I palates writing tools I— 

2. Records Ideas . . . 

using drawing for writing 

using pictures and scribble for 
writing — — — — — 

using scribble for writing 

using letter-1 Ike forms for writing — — — — — _ _ 

using letterforms randomly — — — — — — — — — — 

using Invented spellings — — — — — — — — — — 

using conventional spellings — — — — — — — — — — 

3. Writes/recognUes own name In 

print — — — — — — — — — — 

4. is aware of print permanency — — — — — — — — — — 

5. Is aware of print orientation 

6. Is aware of print-meaning associa- 
tions —————————— 

7. Uses pictures to •read" a storybook — — Z 

8. Uses pictures and print to "read” a 

storybook — — — — — — — — — — 

9. Expresses story preferences — — — — — — — — — — 

10. Recalls details from familiar stories — — — — — — — Z 

11. Is aware of story sequence — ——— — — — — — — 

12. Handles books properly — — — — — — — — — — 



In the child's file (not the lit- 
eracy album) for the teacher's 
use, and another should be kept 
by the parent. The form In Table 
2 provides an example of what 
this summary might look like. 
Based on the literacy processes 
and performance Indicators out- 
lined In Table 1, the form pro- 
vides an Interpretation of a 
child's literacy development. 

Through this process of selec- 
tion and review, the literacy al- 
bum becomes the basis for de- 
termining new literacy goals and 
planning future literacy activi- 
ties. Because parents have re- 
viewed the album and perhaps 
even contributed to It. they, too, 
can participate In this planning 
and Its outcomes. Furthermore, 
In building on this knowledge, 
parents become more Instrumen- 
tal In their children's literacy de- 
velopment, selecting future lit- 
eracy activities with greater 
sensitivity and adjusting their In- 
teractions to closely match their 
children's development. 

To Illustrate the potential of 
literacy albums for collecting 




samples of early literacy and as- 
sessing young children's literacy 
development, a few selections 
from four-year-old Julia's literacy 
album are provided In the box on 
page 84. 

These pieces show that Julia la 
beginning to learn basic con- 
cepts surrounding books. Her 
parent reports that she relates 
stories In books to real events In 
Julia's life and that she points 
out examples of words. In addi- 
tion, the storybook reading at- 
tempt, which the teacher re- 
quired, indicates that Julia 
handles a book properly, forms a 
story using the pictures, and re- 
tells the story Including impor- 
tant details. 

Julia is also making a start at 
representing Ideas with printed 
marks, as Illustrated In her play 
grocery list. She spells prepho- 
nemlcally, stringing together let- 
ters at random and assigning 
them meaning. She also demon- 



strates a growing awareness of 
the functions of print: she 
chooses to write her grocery list 
to re member what to buy on a 
pretend shopping trip. 

Overall, while acknowledging 
that young children's reading 
and writing development Is vari- 
able Indeed, we may infer that 
Julia Is progressing well as a 
reader and a writer. Her behav- 
iors Indicate healthy develop- 
ment of important literacy proc- 
esses: knowledge about writing, 
basic concepts about books and 
print, and a growing narrative 
sense. To extend Julia's literacy 
development, we would strive to 
engage her in literacy experiences 
that further her understanding of 
written language functions and fea- 
tures, help her use uniting and 
reading to construct new knowl- 
edge. and facilitate her use of lit- 
eracy as a means of Interacting 
with others— our previously 
stated literacy goals. 
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Figure 4. Samples from a literacy album 



Drawing of a Favorite May Activity 







Parent Report 

A weekly checklist . . •>»( to check your shared book setMtte*. 

NAME rifch date 



armnxAtfiuiurjo 

m t w in r m 

I. Did you rood a story to your child? jdl ^ _ _ 

X. Did you hold your chid white you 
••ft reading? 

*■ Old you and your child hm a con- 
vtmtloo about tho boob before, 

AuHig, and a/tar you road nr 
4. DU you relate the stories tn the 
book to reel We events? 






S. DU your child aee you reading? 

$. DU your cbttd have related reading 
actlvttteaT 

7. DU you point out other sum pies 
ot word* or tetter* tnalde and/or 
outaJde your hone? tegftk 
e*|. Sifna ^ 

a DU your child work with hit/her 
book alone? 

a Did you Monitor your chad's TV 
viewing end talk about the 
program(*)T 
ia DU you explain unfamiliar word* 
or experiences to your child? 







✓ 



✓ ✓ 






✓ ✓✓ 



“Grocery” Hat 



Lt* 0L - 

fJ OfQ\ 




OpdM VO 



Teacher* Required Entry 
ta formal Ofawmilaa Guide During Storyboo k Knadlag 

ChlW * name Age 1/ /bAf 

Storvbookylnw^ >»7y 

77 - 

Directions: drtle one In each category. 

0) 



(a) properly (right aUe up) 

(b) Im properly (upelde down) 



(7) 

(a) properly (front to beck, turns pages left to right) 

(b) Improperly (beck to Crons, (Bps through pages tn book, steps 

P*«w) V 

(3) Head* book by. 

(a) attending to each picture, labetttng obfecta, not terming a 
•tory; 

(b) attending to ptetura* and *makSag up* story from the pictures; 

(c) attending to pictures end “tatting" a version of the story; 

(d) attending to pictures end terming the written story (sounds 
hha reeding); 

(e) attending to print, reeding acme words correctly end Invent* 
Ing the rest 

(0 attending to print, but preocc u pied with word recognition; 

CO attending to print end reading ttueatly. 
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What are the Implications 
jf literacy albumi? 

These examples Illustrate how 
literacy albums can be used to 
watch literacy take root and grow 
In young children, yet a few 
words of caution are appropri- 
ate. Realising that assessment 
can all too easily become pre- 
scription, teachers must be ever 
mindful of the multiple pathways 
to literacy. Although common 
patterns of development exist 
among children, literacy Is a con- 
tinuously evoMng and situation- 
specific endeavor for each child. 
No single set of Indicators can 
accommodate Its variability; no 
single assessment approach can 
capture its ever-changing status 
within Individuals. Used with 
flexibility and creativity, how- 
ever, literacy albums may pre- 
serve and celebrate young 
children's unique expressions 
nd growing understandings of 
literacy and Its uses. 
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The following article is by Kathy Dulaney Barclay and Lynn Walwer (1992). 



^yrics 



Literacy 



Through Song Picture Books 



Kathy Dulaney Barclay and Lynn Walwer 



C erUin musical lyric* Jure chil- 
dren into n web of Imagina- 
tion and enjoyment Even 
very young children frequently 
memorize verse after verse of 
elaborate song lyrics* such as those 
In *1 Know an Old Lady Who Swal- 
lowed a Fly." and "Supercail- 
frsgUUtlcexplalldodous." Like pre- 
dictable books, song lyrics contain 
features that help children to more 
easily make the link from oral to 
printed language. Song lyrics pos- 
sess any or all of the following 
characteristics: rhyme, rhythm, 
repetition of vocabulary, and repetl- 
tkmof story structure (Lynch. 1986). 

In this article we suggest some 
classroom-tested Ideas for using 
song lyrics as the base not only for 
literacy activities but for learning 
experiences that integrate lan- 
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Illustrations C 1992 by Ted Goff. Photo- 
pO phs by Lynn Walwer. 



guage with other curricular areas, 
such as science, msth. social stud- 
ies. art, and music. Although the 
Ideas touched upon can be used 
with any familiar song lyric, we 
have selected those songs that 
have been published In book form. 
These song picture books are be- 




coming increasingly popular and 
available as more teachers dis- 
cover the powerful appeal that 
these books hold for learners — 
young and oid. 

In Joining the Literacy Qub* frank 
Smith discusses the Importance of 
introducing reading and writing to 
children in a variety of ways. He 
states. "The trick la to find some- 
thing Involving reading and writ- 
ing that Interests the learner and 
to engage the learner authentically 
in that area of Interest, making the 
reading and uniting Incidental* (p. 




125). Older songs, such as "Old 
MacDonald, "as well as nearer ones, 
such as Raffl's "Down by the Bay," 
are certainly of interest to young 
children, who find the repetitive 
nature of these songs makes them 
easy to remember and fun to use as 
springboards for their own songs 
based on the familiar lyrics. Dur- 
ing a recent walk down the hall 
near our university curriculum li- 
brary, a preschooler noticed a dis- 
play of farm-related books and in- 
quired about the caption, "Down 
on the tana" She Immediately said, 
"They could have said down by 
the farm* like In Down by the Bay . " 
She then began to sing, "Have you 
ever seen a pig? Dancing a Jig? 
Down by the farm?" 

The language of song is natural 
for children. Through aong they 
build language fluency that perme- 
ates every area of school curricu- 
lum. Like the musician and the lyri- 
cist, uniters and readers compose. 
They are all meaning makers. BUI 
Karp (1988) talks about using mu- 
sic In reading programs. He states, 
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*Mustc and reading go together 
because singing Is a celebration of 
language. Using songs to teach 
reading Is consistent with the na- 
ture and purposes of language and 
puts readers In touch with satisfy- 
Ing meanings.* Kamowskl (1986) 
encourages the Integration of writ- 
ing with music and art. He advises 
teachers to place writing tools In 
the music area because "writing 
flourishes In a social environment 
where young children are free to 
use oral language, art, music* and 
drama to explore and enhance their 
writing* (p. 60). In More Than the 
ABCs; The Early Stages of Reading 
and Writing Schlckedanz reminds 
us of the importance of providing a 
print-rich environment and of re- 
sponding with Interest and enthu- 
siasm to children's uniting cre- 
ations (p. 95). She reminds us that 
"written language must be kept 
whole and functional and mean- 
ingful* and that "this wholeness 
allows children to use all of their 
current knowledge in their efforts 
to understand written language.* 
Recommendations for Improv- 
ing preflrst grade programs are 
listed In Literacy Development end 
Pn first Grade: A Joint Statement of 
Concerns About Present Practices in 
Prefint Grade Reading Instruction 
and Recommendations for Improve- 
ment (1985), published by the In- 
ternational Reading Association 
ORA). These recommendations, 
originally drafted by a committee 
of representatives from five na- 




tional professional organizations, 
Including the National Association 
for the Education of Young Chil- 
dren, call for the use of *readlng 
materials that are familiar or pre- 
dictable, such as well-known sto- 
ries, as they provide children with 
• sense of control and confidence 
In their ability to leam* (IRA, 1985). 




This particular recommendation 
lends support for the use of famil- 
iar songs to promote early literacy 
development. In their book, Sto- 
ries, Songs, and Poetry to Teach 
Reading and Wrirtng (1986), Robert 
and Marlene McCracken describe 
a whole-language approach that 




Integrates all curricular areas In 
the primary grades. They suggest 
that the teacher begin with a full 
story, a complete picture book, a 
complete poem, a complete song 
lyric, or some combination of these 



Kindergarten and first grade chil- 
dren are then guided through six 
steps as they leam to read the text: 
memorization; Introduction to 
print; word-to-word matching; 
word-to-plcture matching; plcture- 
to-word matching; and finally, re- 
building the entire story using a 
pocket chart and sentence strips. 
We would advocate using this Idea 
only If it were used only occasion- 
elly and with children who show 
interest. We do not advocate a 
•method,* used relentlessly and 
repetltlousiy with all children. 



Uting eong picture book* 

Children have always loved song 
picture books, but teachers have 
not always used them as fully as 
possible for the purpose of en- 
couraging literacy. Timeless tunes 
such as “Old MacDonald Had a 
Farm* and "There Was an Old Lady* 
have enjoyed a prominent and per- 



manent place during our classroom 
music times, but there Is also a 
growing genre of song picture 
books that warrant Inclusion as 
tools to be used In a variety of 
educational ways throughout the 
early childhood curriculum. 

• Song picture books meet several 
criteria for Inclusion not only In 
our classroom library collections 
but also In those materials deemed 
appropriate for use In our instruc- 
tional programs. 

• Song picture books have wide 
appeal. Children of various ages 
and abilities enjoy seeing favorite 
eongs Illustrated. Peter Spier’s toe- 
don Bridge is Fading Down (1967) 
and Nadine Wcstcott’s The Lady 
With the Alligator Purse (1989) ere 
two such examples. The iliustra- 
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tlons ire detailed and Imaginative 
and can be used to support one's 
understanding of the text. 

• Song picture books meet the cur- 
rent demand for books that follow 
a predictable pattern. Over the 
River and Through the Wood by 
Lydis Child (1987). Skip to My Lou 
by Nadine Westcott (1989). The 
Farmer in the Dell by Mary Rae 
(1989). and Yankee Doodle by Ed- 
ward Bangs (1976) are but a few of 
the many popular song picture 
books that contain well-known re- 
frains repeated throughout the piece. 

• Many song picture books pro- 
vide excellent sources for vocabu- 
lary development and expansion. 
Books such as Abiyoyo by Pete 
Seeger (1989). Jolly Mon by Jimmy 
and Savannah Buffet (1988). and 
The Erie Canal \ Illustrated by Peter 
Spier (1 970). possess a richness of 
language, as well as content, to 
be explored. 




• Many song picture books con- 
tain a clear, sequential order o i 
events. This Is especially benefi- 
cial for young children, who can 
more easily remember "what hap- 
pened next.* and can Join In readily 
when the song Is sung or read 
aloud. Song picture books auch as 
Over in the Meadow , Seven Little 
Rabbits . and The Lady With the AUL 
gator Pune are three good examples 
of song picture books containing a 
listing or a sequential text pattern. 



Figure L How can I Introduce aoog picture books Id tbei 



Teach the eong 

1. Play the music, sing the song, and 
Invite the children to sing along with 
you as you engage la several repeti- 
tions of the song. 

2. Talk about the meaning of the song. 

sod discuss any special words that 
may be unfamiliar to the children. 

X Solicit the children's help in creating 
m ot ion s or drama to add to thssoog, 

^ Enjoy singing theeang with the added 

motions or dramatic activities. 

link the song to print 

1. Show the children the song picture 
book and ask them to tell you about 
the cover and the pictures. 

X Read the book, allowing plenty of 
time for the children to savor the 
Illustrations. 

X Reread the book. Inviting the chil- 
dren to Join in. 

4. Show the children the lyrics writ- 
ten on a chart. Invite the children to 
read along with you as you point to 
each word In the song. 

Involve Ike children In 
literature extension 
activities 

!• Invite the children to become ac* 
ttvely Involved In portraying the song 
using various dramatic props, pup- 
pets, and creative movements. 

1 Provide a taped version of the song 
with the song picture book at your 
classroom listening station. On one 

side of the tapa, the book can be read; 

on the other aids of the tape, the song 
can be sung with accompaniment. 

1. Build sight vocabulary by asking the 
children to locate on the song chart 
those words that appear more than 
once. These words could be divided 
Into function words (In, and. the) or 
content words (bqr. horse, pajamas). 

4. Engage tbs children In matching 
sctfvltias In which they place on a 
pocket chart phrasat from the song 
recorded on sentence stripe. The 
original song chart should be nearby 
so children can check their place- 
ments of the sentence strips. 



8* Highlight repetitious phrases, 
such as "Have you ever seen a... r 

In Raffl's Down by the Bay and "Old 
MacDonald had a ..." in the song 
picture book. Otd MacDonald. These 
phrases can be written in a different 
colored marker than the remainder 
of the song, and can be copied on 
sentence strips at the top of blank 
chart pages or at the top of Indi- 
vidual pages. Children can then be 
Invited to either dictate or write new 
words or phrases to fUlla the blanks. 

X Create Big Books based on the 
•eng lyrics, invite the children to 
dictate or write new lyrics that fit 
the repetitive pattern found In the 
•ong. After 'Mnftng the new versts 
several times, the children may want 
to illustrate them on large pieces of 
chart paper. The oew lyrics and Il- 
lustrations created by the children 
can be displayed on the wall and 
used lor "read the wall" activities. 
After a week or so. the peges can be 

taken down and bound Into a Big 
Book lor children to reread in book 
term. Many children will also want an 

opportunity to take the dess Big Book 

home to there with family membera.V 
the pages have already been displayed 
lor a period of time, the children are 
usually more willing to wait their turn 
to bring the newhook home. 

T. krvofve the children tn extended 
comprehension ectMUes. They might, 
lor example, create a picture graph 
depicting the events In the song pic- 
ture book. Books that would be espe- 
cially suitable for this purpose Include 
The Wheeb on dm Am^Marym 

Kovatokl (1987); Three Blind Mice. U- 
twtretad by Paul Galdooe (1987); and 
Nina Barbaras! *s version of Dog Went 
ACbwtM'QKSy 

8. Other extended comprehension 
•ctMUee might includs plotting rs- 
MUonahlps. such as problems and 
solutions, sequsnes of events, and 
causes end sffsets detailed to the 
songs. Song picture books such as 
Tracey Pearson's version of Sing e 
Song of Sixpence (1985) and Robert 
Quacken bush's Shelf Be Coming 
Round the Mountain (1973) lend 
themselves particularly weOtothese 
types of discussions and activities. 
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MmraL Down by the Bgy 



A combination approach 
for using song picture books 

Out procedure lor tiling song 
picture books combines the Stored 
Book Experience (Hold* way, 1979) 
with numerous literature extension 
activities (Routman, 1989), orga- 
nised Into a thematic unit of study. 
In the Shared Book Experience, 
children are encouraged to make 
predictions about the text from 
the ill ustratlons. When using a song 
picture book, we vary from this 
procedure, first teaching children 
the song, then linking the lyrics to 
print by reading the song picture 
book (see Figure !). 

The Shared Book Experience as 
described by Holdaway Is then 
resumed, using a large chart on 
which the lyrics have been writ- 
ten. A key illustration from the song 
picture book is usually Included 
on the chart to help the children 
learn to recognise the print The 
teacher reads or sings the song, 
inviting children to Join In when 
ready. Then the teacher points to 
each word as it is read, thus rein- 
forcing one-to-one correspon- 
dence, the left-to-rtght and top-to- 
bottom progression of print and 
sight vocabulary. During Indepen- 
dent activity time children are en- 



couraged to use a pointer and the 
chart to either reread or ting the 
words as often as they desire. The 
song picture book is also available 
for Independent or paired reading. 
During subsequent Shared Read- 
ing Experience times, the teacher 
and the children sing and reread 
the song numerous times and be- 
gin to play with the lyrics. Impro- 
vising and creating their own 
verses to add to the chart. 

Literature extension activities 
take many forma, tnchidlig illustrat- 
ing the lyrics, 
charting ma- 
jor characters 
and events, 
and drama- 
tising that in- 
volves props 
or puppets 
created by 
the children. 

One very ef- 
fective litera- 
ture exten- 
sion activity, 
in terms of lit- 
eracy devel- 
opment, Is 
the creation 
of a Big Book 
based on the 
song lyrics. 



Children may either create new 
lilustrationa for the origins! lyrics, 
or they may write or dictate their 
own lyrics based on the song's 

repetitive pattern and then develop 

Illustrations to fit their new lyrics. 
For example, two preschool chil- 
dren changed the lyrics of The 
Farmer In the Dell* to The Bear In 
the Bam.* The meaning pattern 
odatlng In the original story Is re- 
flected I n the children's new story. 
The lyrics now read The bear In 
the bam, the bear In the bam, 
helgh-ho the derry-o, the bear In 
the bam.* In this new version, “the 
bear takes a lion* "the Uon takes a 
mouse,* and so on, until *the 
cheese stands alone.* Some litera- 
ture extension activities, such as 
making a Big Book, require direct 
teacher Input and guidance. Other 
activities, such as listening to the 
•ong on tape and following along 
with the book or making a mural to 
depict major events require less 
direct teacher involvement. Simi- 
larly, some literature extension so 
ttvttles may be planned In advance 
by the teacher, while many other * 
Ideas for acttvtdea may stem from 
di s cu s si o n s with the children about 

the song or song picture book. 

After participating In numerous 
•ctivltlea related to the song pic* 
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Figure Z Song picture books can enrich a variety of curri culum 



Sclenee/Sdence-Relaled 

• Study different bodies of we- 
ter— bey, river, Uke, ocean. 

• Explore kinds of animals that 
Uve in water. 

• Perform experiments: Goat and 
sink. 

• Plant watermelon seeds. 

• Taste watermelon. 

Soda! Studies 

• Identify bays on map. 

• Write our own Informational 
book on water. 



Writing 

•Create new lines to the song: 
Down by pUyground/gyra/lunch- 
room, and so forth. 

• Write Informational book on water. 



DOWN BY 
THE BAY 



Math 

•Count seeds from a water- 
melon. 

•Work with fractions H, w, and »4, 
cutting slices of watermelon. 

• Explore greater than and leu 
than, using watermelon pieces. 



Music 

• Engage In choral singing. 

• Write other lyrics using new 
rhyme: snake/cake, mouse/ 
house. 



• Design mural of sea animals. 

• Illustrate one verse of song. 



Reading 

• Do choral reading of book. 

• Individually read book and large chart. 

• Read and share Informational book. 



ture book Down by the Bay , a first 
grade boy brought In a book he 
had discovered at the school li- 
brary. He asked that the book be 
read aloud “because It rhymed Just 



Uke the bay book.* The book. Eat 
Your Peas, Louise , is a short, re- 
petitive book with pattern and 
rhyme. After hearing the story, the 
clau spontaneously embarked on 



an extension of their original theme 
based on Down by the Bay . They 
suggested many extension activi- 
ties for the new book. Including 
dictating a retelling of the story, 
recording on g re en construction 
paper *peas* words that describe 
peas , and writing *No peas , please* 
stories of their own. 

a 

Down by the Bay: A 
thematic unit 

The focus of this particular unit 
designed for first grade children 
was rhyme. Through the predict- 
able rhyme and humor in Down by 
the Bay, the children experienced 
much success and enjoyment of 
reading. We used the procedures 
discussed previously and outlined 
in Figure 1 to Introduce children to 
the song and to the song picture 



r 




Figure 3* One child's Illustration of e verse from "Down by the Bay.* 
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book. Other activities (see Figure 
2) Included a choral reading of the 
book and individual oral reading of 
both the book and the song, as 
recorded on a large wall chart. The 
children particularly enjoyed tak- 
ing turns pointing to the words on 
the large chart as the class cho- 
rally read the song lyrics. Some 
children felt more comfortable 
singing and pointing, rather than 
reading. We accepted this and ex- 
plained that It was another use of 
the chart. Children took turns be- 
ing song leader, book holder, and 
'pointer.* tracking the words on 
the chart. Although not necessary. 
It was helpful to play Raff l ( s tape so 
the children could hear the music 
along with the singing. Their sub- 
sequent tracking of the words while 
singing was more natural and flu- 
ent than while reading the book 
and the chart. Dialect played into 
the rereading as well as the sing- 
ing. as *mother* became 'momma.* 
and plural endings were sometimes 
left off content words such as wo- 
fermtioiu. Because these changes 
did not affect meaning, they were 
disregarded at the time; however, 
the teacher can use this song as an 
aid when It Is appropriate to teach 
plural endings. 




Figure 4. Children used the 
rhyming pattern In Down by the 
Bay to create their own song*. 



The children were given an op- 
portunity to extend and comple- 
ment the literature In a meaningful 
way through the illustration of a 
acene from the story. These illus- 
trations were later accompanied 
by text. Some children drew new 
verses, such as 'a snake eating a 
cake* and 'a whale swimming In a 
pail.* Others chose to Illustrate a 
verse from the book (see Figure 3). 
As the children completed their 
Illustrations, they were eager to 
add the written text. During such a 
simple activity as writing text to 
Illustrations, the children prac- 
ticed many strategies. It was won- 
derful to see children referring to 




the book and rereading to get the 
spelling of a word and to see and 
hear other children working out 
spellings through the use of their 
growing knowledge of sound-sym- 
bol relationships. Some children 
read and reread their papers to 
themselves, to the teacher, and to 
each other. They tried singing their 
verse to make sure the words fit 
the rhythm of the song, sometimes 
eliminating or adding a word to 
obtain the right fit.* Some chil- 
dren were overheard correcting 
others when a capital letter was 
missing or when the verse needed 
a question mark. 

Drawing and writing new tong 
lyrics led to one of the best uniting 
experiences the children had dur- 
ing this unit— a collaborative data 
book based on the song. The set- 
ting for this new book was the 
school rather than the bay, and 
children were very creative in their 
writing. Each day they reread what 
they had previously written and 



added new parts. If they talked 
about “down by the gym,* then the 
corresponding line 'Have you ever 
seen a . . . ?* had to relate to some- 
thing they do In gym, or a disagree- 
ment about the appropriateness 
of the content of the rhyme would 
arise (see Figure 4). The stories 
were placed In the classroom li- 
brary and in the school library and 
were also posted on a chart on the 
classroom wall. The large charts 
were used for choral readings, for 
tinging, and for Individuals 1o lake 
turns reading for the class. 




Another successful writing ac- 
tivity, the writing of on Informa- 
tional book on watt?, stemmed 
from a science-related study of dif- 
ferent bodies of water— bays, riv- 
ers, lakes, and oceans. This was 
sot a science project (see Perry & 
RJvktn, 1992; Rivfcin, 1992), but it 
was, as Just stated, related. Through 
discussions of the children's past 
experiences with different bodies 
of water, and through the explora- 
tion of Informational books, chil- 
dren Identified and compared vari- 
ous bodies of water. First, we 
Initiated a brainstorming session, 
In which children named bodies of 
water they knew about. Interesting 
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What do jm* think of t 



Ideas were shared, such as expert* 
ences with puddles, lakes, creeks, 
* streams, rivers, oceans, and seas. 
Children also discussed the differ- 
ence between salt water and fresh 
water, and the kinds of life we could 
find In these different bodies of wa- 
ter. Further discussion Involved top- 
ics such as the purposes for which 
we use water tn our communities. 

Fish, starfish, eels, whales, and 
so on were Identified and discussed 
as groups of three children each 
perused a collection of books on 
fish and other water creatures. At 
this point In the unit, children cre- 
ated a mural bulletin board collec- 
tion of fish and sea creatures. As 
the children worked on their con- 
tributions for the mural, they were 
heard talking about their selected 
fish or sea creature and discussing 
many bits of information gained 
through their Independent read- 
ing. These discussions frequently 
Included impromptu singing of at 
least some part of Down by tht Bay. 

Sink-end-float science expert- 
menu were popular. Children dis- 
covered, for example, that alumi- 
num foil made Into some shapes 
will float while other shapes will 
sink. In addition to recording "alu- 
minum foil" on their record sheet, 
children Illustrated the shapes. 

The children seemed especially 
Interested In finding out what made 
a bay a bay. They watched as the 
teacher located various bays tn 
the United States on a map and 




Aftmr dictating m mktUimg mf Cat Year 



x i.felw 

vnrfeUct- 



were surprised to discover that 
some bays (Green Bay and Tampa 
Bay) were alto the names ol loot- 
ball teamat Other bays, such as 

Chesapeake Bay and San Franclaco 
Bay, were unfamiliar to them. In 
helping the children discover and 
articulate what constitutes a bay, 
the teacher compared a hand to 
an ocean or lake, with lingers rep- 
resen ting bays. Questions such as 
"Which body ol water la larger— 
an ocean (lake) or a bay?* and "Is 
an ocean (lake) part of a bay? Or Is 
a bay part of an ocaan (lake)?" 
invited much discussion and 
•Bowed the children to con- 
struct meanings lor them- 
selves -concerning -what 
makes a bay a bay." 

Children wrote their own 
Informational books, select- 
ing from the water concepts 
and related Ideas that had 
been discussed. Soma chil- 
dren focused their writing 
on floating and sinking. Oth- 
ers wrote about lakes and 
rlvera and oceans. The 
books were very simple, 
consisting of six to seven 
Unes per book. As with the 
other writing experiences 
connected with this unit, the 
children were eager to Ulus- 
trate their books and to 
^ share them with each other. 






j* — the ieSTsf 

Jr . 1 



Graph work Bat Yottr Foma, Lmmiaa. 
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Speaking 

• Retell story using own language. 

^ «C ,,U * 0On * hMne regmrt ' n * Pr ° N€nU 

• Name two other vegetables. 

lUtatoMt. 
and 



Writing 

• Wrt£ ,ound *n atory. 

• Write minlboolc No Paas, 

• Write class retelling o f story (rebus). 
Write new rhyming words. 



• Role-play: What happens when 

you don't eat at home? Take the 

roles of parent and child. 



EAT YOUR 
PEAS, LOUISE 



Math 

•Md» class graph of favorite 



iJdt^wIng 

• Listen for rhyming words. 

• Listen for Information: Tell two 
things that convince Louise to eat 
her peas. 

• Listen for solution: How did dad 
persuade Louise to eat her peas? 

Unit extension: Eat YourPtau, Login 

« *° «y about a girt named Louise 

After * tead-aloud ses- 
slon with this new book, 
many extension activities 
evolved naturally as the 
children recognized the 
similarity between the 
rhyming pattern contained 
In this book and the pat* 
tem found In Down by the 
Bay. The children had had 
euch positive and meaning- 
ful experiences during the 
•bay* unit that they woe 
eager to extend this new 
. book In similar ways. Ac- 
A Uvftles associated with fix 
-a Your Boat, Louis* Included 
dictating descriptions of 




Rending 

• Do paired reading of mlnibook. 

• Do paire d reading of Eat Your foot, Louisa. 
Perform choral reading of retelling, 

l Yw «■**** 



vegetables, writing about and 
paphlng the vegetables that were 
most or least liked, talking about 

other eating problems encountered, 
rotey toytng what happens at home 

when children do not eat various 
foods, and writingaclait rebus story 
based on the book. (Other activities 
are listed In Figures.) 

Summary 

The language of song is a natu* 

raL Joyful language. When com- 
bined with literacy development 
and cross-curricular activities, us- 

tng the combination approach rec- 
ommended herewith song picture 

books, the process of beginning 
reeding and writing Is as oatural 
and (oyful as a song. Sang picture 
books are a wonderful resource 
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for integrating rhyme, reason, and 
song into the eaHy childhood cur* 
rlculum. Listed below are popular 
song plctui- 1 books that could be 
used in the manner described In 
this article. 



Select bibliography of song 
picture books 

Abtsch. R. and Kaplan, B. (1970). Sweet 
Seay from Pike . McCall's. 

Adams, P. (Illustrator). (1 973). There was 
an oid lady. Child's Play International. 
Adams, P. (1975). This old man. Child's 
Play International. 

Aliid. (ttuatrator) 0 9*6) Hush little baby. 
New Yorfc PremicettaiL 
Ailld. (Illustrator). (1974). Go Is// Ami 
Shady. New York: Macmillan. 
Barbaras!, N. (Dhutrator) (19BS). Ftig 
went ^courtin '. New York: Scholastic 
Becker. J.(1973) Seven lithe robbas. New 
York; Scholastic 




Brett. J. (Illustrator). 0990). The twelve 
day* of Christmas. Putnam. 

Bryan, A. (1974). Walk together children. 
New Yorfc Alhcneum. 

Buffet i.* and Buffet, 5. 0968). The Jody 
mon. New Yorfc Har court Brace 
Jovanovtch. 

Child, L 0967). Over the river and enough 
ihe wood. New Yorfc Scholastic 

dePaolo, T. 0961). The friendly b oom 
New York Hareourt Brace Jovanovtch. 

Embcriey, B. (Emberiey, L, Illustrator). 
(1966). Dae wide river to cron. New 
York PrendceJiaH 

Freschet, a 0973). The ana go march- 
ing. New York Scribner's. 

Claxer, T. (1979) Do yotw ears hang hw? 

New York Doubledav 
Glasar.T. (Garda, T.,IUuttritor) 0962) 
Ostsop afspagwnt New York Doubidday. 

CoudgcE. (1969). I eow three ships. New 
York Coward McCann. 

Crlego, FA4. 0980). Tbrtiflka pommoma . 
New York Hofc Rinehart A Winston. 

Hasen. a 0973) Aw Jacques. With 
Illustrations by L Obtigada Philadel- 
phia; Uoolneott 

KttU, L?cSStritor). (1968). Ttm lade 
drummer boy. New Yorfc Macmillan. 




IX (Uuotntor). (1973). Otar to 
*• mta Nn» Yorfc Scholastic. 
IW10B.S. (Banp.t, Bhatrator) 0979). 
Yankee d oo dl e. Now Yorfc Parent', 
Mafaitoa Proas. 

IteUocB. 1 (Muatjaior) (1984). Them 

**nr Ynrlr Macmillan 

Kannedy, l (Pay, K. Murtrator) (1983). 
Teddy boor's picnic. San Mama. CA: 
Graen Tlftr Prats. 

Krtight. H. o aua tm o r ). (1881). T7w actor 

dqo of OMuma. Now Yorfc MacmmM. 




Korol*. M.O»7)7hoaAa*ai tot to* 
BoitorcLMlk. Brown ACo. 

Lanpufl, 1 0960). The m eeppteg bey. 
NewYorfcHarawrtBranJovanovfch. 

Lanptafl. I (Utatrator) (1974). Oh, o- 
Mmdngwew0se. ttow Yorfc AlhoMum. 

Lan*mfl.l (1974). OTCunTtator. Now 
York Atheoeum. 

McNally. 0. QCoonta. RJd, mwtntor) 
G99t)fcocofcntooiooodNowYorfc 
Cobbtohm /DuMoa 

MUts.A.0977) Otar tot itaUngaoo. Now 
Yorfc Scholastic 

Patcraon, KK (ENghy. D. Dustrator) 
0»73) Waded* Uotilda. Naw Yorfc 
Holt. l&Mhait A Winston. 



Ptanoo. T£. (Duatrator) (1983) We 
■y^aoo roanyOWtoaBc. Now Yorfc 

*anon,T.C. 09SS) .tty o so* of air 
Pmo. Now Yorfc OlaL 

Qnortanbu^ R. Ottatmtor) 0»73). 

Ao* Ar am** tomd tot omrauto. 
nuededdblte Upptaeott. 
Oiockanbuah. R. (Dhatrator) 0974). 

C l ementi ne . PhUtdolphlt: Unpincott 
Otadwnbtah. R. (1974) Thom'Uibo o tor 
dme kt dm old sown sonigu. PMiaM- 
phto: Upptncott. 

Q ta rtan buih.R.Ctatritor)0>7S)7ta 
man on tor ty'VOqpnr. Philadelphia: 
Upptncott 

QuacferobMfcR(au«trator).097V)Ap 
goodk noMf Phlladdphla: Upplncott 
Quacfcenbuah, R. (llluatrator) (1978) 
Ynnbo* dntrtto PMadripMatUnptocoP. 
Rao, MAI OBuatntor) Q989) The fcnmr 
** dm deh. Now Yorfc Scholastic 
RalL (Woatcott, K, Ohatntor) 0887) 
Down by dm bay. Crown. 

RalL (ADoadar. D. fflwtntor). Q987) 
Ao8o my stties md. Crown. 

Rounds 0.(1 968) QatyJbna s I he story 
ole Moot engineer. Naw Yorfc CoMan 
Gate J u n io r 

Rounds, a (Puatntor) 0>89) OMNtac 

D me ddbade tow. Now Yorfc Holiday 



P. 0M9) dhfr** New York 



Seeger, JL, and Swear, C 0973) The 
hoUsh hoe. New York Macmillan. 

Stager, M. 0961) WW yarn sake me so 
sown on showberr y day? New York 
Harper 6 Row. 

Spier, P. (DJustrmtor) 0961) The /hr 
were am on a duMy tight New York 
Doubiadey. 



IS? 
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Spter, P. (Illustrator). (1967). London 
Bridge it failing down, fit* York: 
Doubled*?. 

Spier, P. (Illustrator). (1970). The Erie 
Canal New York: Doubleday. 

Spier, P. (Illustrator). (1973). The Sian 
Spangled Banner. NewYortc Doubleday. 
Westcott, N. (Illustrator). (1980). /know 
an old lad/ *ho twaHowed a gy. Bos- 
ton: Uttie, Brown 4 Ca 
Westcott. N. (Illustrator). (1989). Skip « o 
npioa Boston: little. Brown 4 Co, 
Westcott, N. (Uustrator). (1969). The 
art* the alligator parte. Boston: 
Utile, Brown 4 Co. 

Winter, L (1968). Mbw the drinking 
gourd. New Yortc Alfred Knopf. 
Wolcott, P. 0980). Ooubbdkckcr.dbuMr- 
decker, do a ble dock er but. Reading, MA: 
Addisan-WasJey. 

Zemach. R (Uustrator). (1976). M«A 
//trfr baby. New York: Dutton 



Zemach, M. (Zemach. H., Uustrator). 
(1966). Mommy, buy me a china dotl 
Chicago: Follet. 
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The following article is by Hedy Chang (1996). 




Zdaas tad Inspiration 
for holplng young chlldron thrift 
in a dhrorso socioty 

BT HEDY CHINO 



"I win! her to grow up in in environment 
that reflect ! the diversity of the world — i 
pUcr, vruxtt you cm find children of differ- 
(otx mesa &>d Languages." 



"If parents oad teachers wint children to 
appreckrs and vilue diversity, they hive 

to introd^cs it," 




"Whit my needs a i senes of belonging." 

— Voids of p atsntt and a toother of young children 

The hot of the United Stitts is dunging, and so ire miny 
of your early rfissrooms- As racial, cultural, 

and Imguistk diversify increases, so does da importance 
of your role in teaching children to live and work togeth- 
er respectfully. 

In this section, you’ll find suggestions and str at egie s for 
doing just that. Read on for advice on working with all 
rhtiHrwi md famiHes, fe s t e ring and encour* 

tolerance —4 kIIw mbb. 
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StrmtegiMfor working with children and families of different language* and cultures 




amics 



Wha? happens during children's earliest fears shapes whether they 
become open to or fearful of people with 
different skin colon and customs. It deter* 
mines whether children Isarn to feel pcoud 

or ashamed of their heritage. It lays the 
fou n da t i on for children to grow up speak- 
ing English aa well as the language of 




As an earif childhood reaches foupUy 

a cru ci a l role in laying this foundation. 
You're creating the first group environ- 
ment most children outside 

their h o me , and your challenge it to mak e 
it inrtn rivc and rrepretful. One key factor 
for success will be your ability m work 
wd) with children^ families, some of 
whom may not speak English. The fol- 
lowing four s ptctfks can help. 



STRATEGY 



Orie nta tion it a peat place to 
start. Because this is often die 
first meeting between you 
and the parents of the 
children in your pro- 
gram, it can set the cone for 
your ongoing relationship 
and lay the foundation for 
open communication on seo- 
shhre topics, including race 
and culture. 

If you didn't discuss diver- 
sity at the stare of the school 
you; ft not too lace. Ask 
parents these questions: 

• How would you like us 
to rec o g nise your child 
ethnically? 

What family traditions 
would you like our pro* 
gram to acknowledge? 
•What cm we learn 
about your culture to 
hdp us be as w spec t - 
faJ as possible? 
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• What language (or languages) does your 
family speak? 

• What holidays do you celebrate? 

Remember to ask for information from 
families even when you and they are from 
a simitar racial or ethnic group. In any 
group, opinions and practices may vary. A 
family 4 * c us to ms may differ due to rdi- 
poa t length of tune in the United Set tea, 
and other factors. (For advice on what to 
do when a family's cultural practice differs 
greatly from your classroom practice, see 
•Working It Out* below) 

STRATEGY Ss lavatvu gamuts 
la tha Ufa of fka aofcoal* 

One way to build relationships with par- 
ents is by drawing them into school rou- 
tines and e v ents . D if f erent programs have 
different ways of doing this. 

Teachers can take turns communicat- 
ing with small groups of parents or com- 
ing in later on tome mornings so they can 
Bay late in the evening to be available to 
parents. Some programs encourage par- 
ents and teachers to write each other notes. 
In others, folders or steno pads (with one 
column for teachers and one for parents) 
convey information back and forth. 




Another idea: Ask parents and grand- 
parents to share cheir ex per i en c es and 
skills with your dam. Invite them in to 
talk about trips theyhre taken to their 
ancestral country or to demonstrate 
games, dancing, and crafts from their cul- 
ture. Such p r esentati ons teach children 
about other cultures, give you informs' 
tion about families' back g ro u nds and tra- 
ditions, and ihow children that you value 
their heritage. 




( contn m td on 64) 



Working It Ont 



S triking a balance between re- 
specting a family^ culture and 
Banding up for what you believe 
in isn't always easy. What if you 
discover a parent h hitring a child? 
Is this part of the family's culture 
or child abuse? What if a parent 
b elie v es chat girls are less valuable 
than boys? What if parents dont 
want their child to call you by your 
first name? How would you rvsohrt 
these issues in the classroom? 



ixopie may wgniniamy msagrcc 
about the appropria teness of 
physical discipline, but if a home 
situati o n poses danger to a child, 
you most step in and be able to 
say why you did. 

a oastala wag In len critical 
cases, talk to parents about your 
fUaw nwi routine and their home 
f p gfl m Emhfighipg « unsoap h er c 



of mat may keep tensions from 
ml gjg | kxto dashes* 
Ifssofaifaifua In the cad, as 
loog as the health of the child wab 
at stake (which is usually the cue), 
you and parents mey corns to a 
co mpr omise or srinply accept your 
differences. The important thing is 
to avoid leering any disagreement 
affect the children. Don't make 
them choom tides or fed bad about 
what then parents do at home. 
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STEATEOT ItUMtutat 

to Ml nstunl gonla. 

Your school ms y have a policy of holding 
oxcsingt where parent* and teacher* can 
— — without dianciMB — die wd* 

fare of a child. Perhaps you even visit fam- 
ilies* home* amend of asking parents to 
come to the schooL Such vims are a great 
way to tee the child and the barfly hi their 
own environment and gun a b atte r mder- 
«andingof their culture and practices. 

During co n ferences, work with parents 
to euabhah gculs for their child. Such goals 
can relate specifically to cultural under * 
sta n di n g, language development, and anb- 
bias attitudes. Striving toward a common 
goal can create opportunities for you and 
the parents to examine how you can help 
realize it at home and at 



For ex a mp l e, you may agree that a 
child should be grounded m his or her 
cultural tr a d iti on s. But it may not be zeal- 

mx for parems to expect you to leant and 

then teach those traditions, especially if 
your classroom has children front a num- 
ber of cu ltu res. In this case, the parents 
may assume responsibility for teaching 
tr adition s to their child while you find 
ways to demonstrate in the c lassr oom that 

you value those traditions. 

Likewise, if a child* family yeaks a 

language other than English, you and the 

ptrems can set s goal ftyhrr to help the 
child retain the home language as he or 
she acquires E n g li s h. Ones you've done 
that, you can talk to parents about the 
neps all of you ctn take to achieve the goaL 
There* more on this in the 
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STRATEGY 4: Validate horn* 
language la tha elainoem. 

Some parent* resist early childhood programs 
that promote bilingualism. English-speaking 
families may think that if teachers are using 
other languages, they're sacrificing instruction- 
al time in English. Research shows, however; 
that exposure to another language can enrich 
children'll ability to acquire and comprehend 
languages in general. 

Non-English-speaking families may not 
support the bilingual approach eithet They 
often feel they're sending their children to 
school specifically to become fluent in English 
and therefore may object to using their home 
language in your program. They may need 
encouragrment to nurture the child's first lan- 
guage so he or she won't lose the ability to 
speak and understand it 

Such a loss can be significant and far-reaching 



for both the child and the family. Because 
language is such an important component of 
culture, a child's fluency in the family language 
will affect his or her sense of identity. The use 
of the home language also promotes children's 
cognitive development, self-esteem, second lan- 
guage (usually English) acquisition, and acade- 
mic preparation. 

Your active support and validation of fami- 
lies' languages — whether Spanish, Punjabi, or 
Japanese — has a tremendous influence on 
how parents feel about your program and 
whether they get involved in school activities. 
(For more advice on working with non- 
English-speaking families, see "Bridging the 
Language Barrier” below.) 

Your actions also have a big effect on how 
children feel about their home l* np n p uyj 
whether they'll lose or retain it. To avoid 
communicating negative messages about home 



Bridging the Language Barrier 



classroom can be a strange 
environment to parents whose 
primary language is not English. 
Some parents feel the need to be 
part of the system that socialises 
their children, but they're unable to 
bridge the language barrier. Others 
view education as their path to 
success and want their children to 
do well, but they feel uncertain 
about a lan g ua g e and culture thart 
different from their own. 

All these things put non- English- 
speaking parents at a real disadvan- 
tage. Like all parents, they hunger 
for informs boo about their child 
but may fed frustrated, powerless, 
or alienated. If they equate lack of 
recognition of their language with 
lack of respect for their culture. 



they may isolate themselves further. 

Here are some ways you can 
help bridge the barriers: 

Establish a relationship of 
oqmality raspoct from tha 
•tart If parents feel embarrassed 
about their English skills, you 
might siure how frustrated you 
fed at not b eing able to communi- 
cate in their language. This demon- 
strates that you respect parents as 
equals and puts ever yon e at ease. 

link gamuts who spook tha 
sazno language with oaa 

aaotbsr. This is s way to encour- 
age informal support networks 
among people who share similar 
e xpe rie nces of being outside the 
mainstream. Parents can count on 



ooe another to translate, co solve 
problems, and just to commiserate 
about how difficult maneuvering 
through the system can be. 

Show parents how much yon 
nk* thorn Reflect diversity of 
culture and language in your 
classroom. Translate notices into 
different languages by working 
with staff, community agenda , and 
parents themselves. And do all 
you can to involve parents in their 
children's education. Ultimately, 
you both have the need and 
responsibility to keep the lines 
of communication open. 

ECT *4tpt*4 tbm pmet from m orticb by 
Lm Lm, maodmt bm x tor of tbt Form* 
Smriem Froj ta m Fmrfsx, Cdkfonm. 7b# 
«rbd# t ppmn d m Look mg In, Looking 
Out, * Cshfomt* Tomorrow pobUrttitm. 
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languages to children* uk yourself the 
following questions: 

O Do I respond to children when they 
initiate contact with me in their 
home language? 



3 Do I take care not to use the home 
language only to reprimand children 
or give them directions? 

3 Do I use the home language to give 
children positive reinforcement? 



Do I encourage both children and 
parents to use their home language? 



UtekiMftt 

•htittusUr 




Do I create opportunities for chil- 
dren to use different languages in 
day-to-day activities? 

Do I have classroom materials in the 
different home languages — and are 
those materials equal in qualiry to 
the English materials? 

Do I work with parents to identify 
when. to validate home language 
and drainers and when to tmphasitc 
standard English? 

You can use this checklist now and 
throughout the year: By reinforcing home 
languages and communicating well with 
families, you'll be fostering the kind of 
damroom environment that can give 
' children a strong nan in life. 

Perhaps Anthony Behill, a member 
of the Chuznash Tribe whose grand- 
son attends a child-care program in 
California, best summed up the 
importance of focusing oo dhrem- 
ty in the classroom. “Knowing 
who you are is important for 
attaining an education,* be 
said, “because knowing who 
you are gives you • base for 
learning everything.* 

HtdyCkmfmc odSwaor 
flfC#WM Tbnomw 

i ■ m ^reflr atg mm mm 

mSm hmtm as flhO 

to WUlWf 

redd md itkme S wr 
dry wri ECT tdt^ud 
ifce mmmiti d dd mtmk 
from groupi !W< book 
Lookinf In, Loo fci c t Oat, 



mtk Amy MmcUboy md 
Don hdtd n To bmmm for 
OH Ofdmwtf tfrt 
boo K*B«lS)441.76Jt. 
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The following article is by Mary Renck Jalango (1996). 



MUSICAL A8IUIILS: ARE YQLLEOSTERING THEM? 




(A«h$ Eecnded 

O' CA'M'iCK 

£uiAc fry NthttufieiAhf 




I f you can’t play an Instrument, 
you never learned to read 
mualc, you think that your 
voice la below average, you're 
convinced that you are tone deaf, 
somebody told you that you had 
. no musical talent or asked you not 
to sing, or If your background tn 
music Is limited to listening to the 
radio, then this article Is written 
for you— you are a nonmusldan! 

Now let's look at the positive 
side! You 

• enjoy listening to music, singing 
along with the car radio, moving 
to music; 

• share your enthusiasm for mu* 

> sic with children; 

• realize that for young children 
music is something that you do, 
that music and movement are 
connected; 

Jfary Ante* Je tonga, PHJK fs eddor 
of Early Childhood Education Journal 
and a professor or Mono Un bonify of 
Pennsytoania when she leaches under* 
graduates and graduates in earfy child* 
hood education. Her mpfar Interests it* 
dude the am and language an art she 
has authored or coouthored totr books 
on these topic a including Creative Ex- 
pression and PUy In Early Childhood 
(2d ed, Prentice Halt 1996) end NAEYCi 
Young Children and Picture Books; Ut* 
crature from bifancy to Six. 



Mary Renck Jalongo 

• want to learn about and use the 
best available resources to Im- 
prove your music program; 

9 recognise that music can enrich 
the total early childhood curricu- 
lum; and 

9 believe that teachers fall to edu- 
cate the "whole child" If music Is 
neglected. 



From the exp er t s 

Over and over again, experts tn. 
the field of music for young chU- 
• dren remind us that performance 
skills In music are not a prerequi- 
site for a high-quality early child- 
hood music program (Young 1975; 
Lucky 1990). Early childhood 
music specialist Marvin Green- 
berg (1975) contends that pre- 
school teachers who have limited 
musical backgrounds can do as 
well In teaching music as do 
teachers with extensive musical 
backgrounds, but only if nonmu- 
sicians are conscientious and en- 
thusiastic about following s daily 
musical curriculum featuring 
high-quality music. Thus, even 
teachers who feel that they are 
unmusical can offer programs 
that have a positive effect on 
young children's musical inter- 
ests, attitudes, and abilities. 



Outcome* of a v good 
music program 

At a result of developmentally 
appropriate music and movement 
activities throughout the early 
childhood years, children should 
acquire the following attitudes 
(Hall 1989). 

I can l is te n to Basic 

Children need to recognise dlf* 
ferent ways of using their senses 
to hear and differentiate among 
various types of music, such as 
Identifying the music made by dlf> 
ferent Instruments or voices. We 
know, for example, that hearing is 
at a mature level of acuity during 
the third trimester of pregnancy, 
that babies from birth, to three 
months can express their Intense 
Interest in what they are hearing 
(often by holding rather still and 
concentrating on the new sounds 
they hear), and that for the re- 
mainder of Infancy children re- 
spond to different types of music 
through different types of vocal- 
isations and body movements 
(Wilcox 1994). 

If you work with Infants and 
toddlers, you have a wide variety 
of recorded lullabies and play 
songs available to you. For lulla- 
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bies. consider Steep, Batty. Sleep 
(Larson 1994) or the multicultural 
•ampler Lullaby— A Collection (Mu- 
sic for Little People 1994). Lap 
games, play songs, and creative 
dance for older Infants and tod- 
dlers abound on Baby Tickte Tuner 
Party Cakes and Peeka-Boos (Tickle 
Tune Typhoon 1994 Lullabies and 
Laughter (Carfra 1982), or Songs 
and Games hr Toddlers (McGrath & 
Smlthrlm 1985). 

Listening Is Important for older 
preschoolers and primary- 
grade children who are 
learning to use their 
voices to sing. Try playing 
music In the background 
so that children hear a 
song several times and 
become familiar with It 
before they attempt to 
sing It with you. Often, 
young children respond 
more favorably Oust as 
we do) to music that Is fa- 
miliar. They will say, for 
Instance, that they like 
Barney because they hear 
him all the time In depart- 
ment stores and on televi- 
sion. But you probably 
have a better singing voice • 
than Barney's, and. If you J 
always use music that * 
children know already, I 
you have done nothing to j 
extend children's musical a 
preferences. J 

Researchers believe that 5 
children's musical prefer- 
ences and singing voices are well 
formed by age seven (Scott 1989), 
so It Is particularly Important for 
teachers to help build children's 
familiarity with various types and 
styles of music and provide dlf- 
ferent models of singing styles, 
like the Louisiana French version 
of the "Hokey Pokey," called "Le 
Hoogte Boogie" (Doucet 1992). 

Expanding children's musical 
horizons Is one useful and Impor- 
tant way of accomplishing the 
goals of multicultural education. 



Music from other lands and eth- 
nic groups can go unappreciated 
unless early childhood educators 
accept responsibility for familiar- 
ising children with It. Take, for ex- 
ample, a song sung by Ladysmith 
Black Mambazo called "There 
Come Our Mothers" (1994). I let 
children hear the soothing, yet 
spirited a cappella harmonies of 
the male voices In this African 
choir, voices that are comple- 
mented by the sweet voices of 




the children who sing with them 
on the tape. When I Introduce the 
song for the first time, I try to get 
children to connect with the 
song's meaning by asking them If 
they ever wait excitedly for their 
parents to come home from shop- 
ping. I ask them why, and they say 
th.it they often find their favorite 
foods Inside the grocery bags or 
sometimes get a surprise gift. 

Then I tell them that In this Af- 
rican song the children's mothers 
have traveled to the shopping 



area by boat rather than car and 
that these children are equally ex- 
cited because they are standing 
on the shore and can see their 
mothers coming home with pack- 
ages from the store. Next. I re- 
mind them of the rocking motion 
of s boat, and we rock In time to 
the first three verses. I alert them 
to listen for the words now trans- 
lated and sung In English; I ex- 
plain that the children In the song 
can see presents, candy, and 
fruit In the packages their 
mothers are carrying. Fi- 
nally, I ask the children In 
my group to |otn In the 
singing while we continue 
to rock with the music. Us- 
ing a strategy like this one 
builds children's apprecia- 
tion for music from other 
lands and ethnic groups. 

I con respond to music 
wtth my body 

For young children, par- 
ticularly Infants and tod- 
dlers, movement and mu- 
sic are Interconnected. 
Studies show that from 
the earliest days of life, 
babies respond differen- 
tially to quiet music and 
lively music (Lopes et 
al.1989). Their bodies are 
more active during a play 
song and more relaxed 
during a lullaby— no won- 
der mothers around the 
globe sing quiet songs to babies 
In order to calm them and put 
them to sleep! 

As children move Into the 
preschool years, they begin to 
understand moving to music In 
another way, as a form of non- 
verbal communication. So If we 
sing an action song like "Eensy 
Weensy Spider" with the children, 
we are building their under- 
standing of how gestures and 
other body movements can be 
used to communicate. 
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One activity that really-drama- 
fixes how different music evokes 
different physical responses uses 
three award-winning pieces of re- 
corded music: "Shake It to the 
One You Love the Best" from 
Cheryl Mattox (1989); "Two by 
Two" from the all-female African 
American a cappeJla group, Sweet 
Honey in the Rock (1989); and 
"East West" from Tickle Tune Ty- 
phoon (2987). The first song Is 
brief and simple — Ideal for tod- 
dlers, young preschoolers, or 
beginners with action songs. 

The song from Sweet Honey 
In the Rock is more Involved 
and Incorporates several 
different motions (the In- 
structions are on the song 
sheet) and It is Ideal for 
fours or fives, In the Tickle 
Tune Typhoon's contempo- 
rary rock-and-roll action 
song, the children really 
move quickly and perform 
such actions as Jumping, 
twisting, and atruttlng. 

This song works well with 
older preschoolers and pri- 
mary-grade children. 

You also can encourage 
children to move In re- 
sponse to music by simply 
asking questions, such as J 
"Can you show me with j 
your body that the music Is | 
getting louder? Softer? | 
Higher? Lower? Can you * 
show me with Just your P 
hands? Can you show me 5 
with your whole body that * 
the music la getting faster? 

With Just your head? With Just 
your feet?" or "Can you ahow me 
giant steps as you move around 
the circle? Baby atepa? How 
would an elephant dance to this 
music? Or a mouse?* 

The use of simple props la an- 
other way to combine music and 
movement. Toddlers can rock a 
teddy bear to a lullaby; pre- 
schoolera can make "dancing 
doila” (empty detergent bottlea 



with Styrofoam-ball heads and 
fabric skirts), then and swirl 
them about In response to a 
Strauss waltz; and primary-grade 
children can lope along to a cow- 
boy song as they hold the rains of 
their horse (a length of ribbon or 
yarn encircling the waist of a 
partner). Naturally, the selection 
of both music and movement ac- 
tivities la dependent upon the de- 
velopmental levels of the children 
(see Andreas 1989; Fox 2991; 
Uenberg & Jaiongo 1996). 




I can make music 



Whenever I give a conference 
presentation on early childhood 
mualc, there are always several 
teachers who seek me out before- 
hand to make certain that they 
will not have to alng In front of 
the group or play an Instrument; 
otherwise they want to drop out 
of my session. One of our goals In 
early childhood music Is to avoid 



these feelings of musical Inad- 
equacy in future generations. Chil- 
dren should come away from their 
early childhood music experiences 
feeling free to explore sounds and 
confident about striving to develop 
their musical Intelligence. 

One excellent way of building 
children's music-making abilities 
Is by setting up a music labora- 
tory In your classroom, a place 
where children can experiment 
with sound makers of various 
types— a toy xylophone, an auto- 
harp, rhythm-band Instruments — 
or with the construction of 
simple Instruments (Fox 
1989). All of the young chil- 
dren in our classrooms 
should believe that they 
are capable of producing 
pleasing sounds and mak- 
ing mualc. There should 
be time, opportunity, and 
encouragement for chil- 
dren to aing spontaneously 
while at play. A teacher 
might say, "I see you are all 
rocking In the rocking boat 
together. Maybe you can 
sing a rocking aong.* 

As children gain more ex- 
perience in the role of mu- 
sic makers, they should 
come to the realisation 
that music Is a form of cre- 
ative expression and that 
they are capable of Invent- 
ing or writing music. Chil- 
dren should bfe guided In 
Inventing new verses for fa- 
miliar aonga, conducting 
their own rhythm-band 
compositions, or leading the 
other children In singing a aong 
that they have Invented. 



I 



understand mualc 



As we work with young chil- 
dren, we* need to help them ac- 
quire a vocabulary to describe 
their experiences with music. It Is 
particularly Important for chil- 
dren to realise that music com- 
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Music Program Achievements for Children 

An early childhood music program Is achieving Its goals when 
children learn to 

• listen appreciatively, 

• sing tunefully, 

• move expressively and rhythmically, 

• play classroom Instruments, 

• develop age-appropriate musical concepts, 

• create self-satisfying music, and 

• value music as part of everyday life (Qreenberg 1979). 




muntcates feelings, as well as 
sounds or ideas, and to feeJ con* 
fldent about describing their re- 
sponses to music. Young children 
learn musical terminology when 
their teachers relate these terms 
to concrete experiences. A group 
of children might understand the 
concept of rhythm better If It Is 
related to a concrete experience 
many of them already have— the 
ticking of a dock. A teacher might 
pass around a dock, tell children 
to listen, and then ask, *How can 
we make our rhythm sticks sound 
like a dock?" Then the children 
could tap their sticks to the story 
tong *My Grandfather's Clock* 
(Watson 1990). 

Another activity that I have 
used effectively is to first firmly 
eot&bllsh the rhythm for the 
clipciop of a horse's hooves by 
leading the children In tapping 
rhythm sticks, striking a tone 
block, or clicking together two 
halves of empty coconut shells or 
two pencils, and then to begin 
singing. A good recorded aelec* 
tlon for this activity is the song 
‘Horsey, Horsey* 
J "V (Sharon, Lois, A 
f %. Brain 1986). 



Taking stock of your 
music program 

A recent study (Gharavi 1993) 
of 173 preschool teachers re* 
vealed the following music pro- 
gram realities: 

• 50% of the teachers believed 
that they had average or below- 
average vocal abilities; 

• less than 1 % could play a guitar, 
and only a few possessed modest 
keyboard skills; 

• 75% did not read music and 
were limited to learning new 
songs by rote from recordings; 

• 150 were responsible for teach- 
ing their own music; 

• 53 respondents said they had 
no dally music time, and only 4 
engaged In musical activities 
throughout the school day, 

• most reported singing at a reg- 
ister comfortable for them and 
starting a song by simply begin- 
ning without any tone to match — 
something even professional 
aingers do not attempt; and 

• in terms of repertoire, most 
learned the songs they knew dur- 
ing their own childhoods, from 
recordings, song collections, or 
the radio. 

Based upon her stufy, early child- 
hood music specialist Gharavi 
Identified five basic problems with 
preschool teachers' current prac- 





tices In using music with young 
children. Her major findings and 
some recommendations and ways 
that recorded music can help in- 
clude the following. 

/• Sing at a comfortable 
pitch tor children *s ooicee. 
Young children do not have so- 
prano voices. If children are 
straining to hit the high notes, 
you should try a lower pitch. I 
find that some of the male voices 
(such as Raffl, Fred Penner, Eric 
Nagler, Joe Scruggs, Pete Seeger, 
John McCutcheon) and the lower 
female voices (such as Ella Jenkins; 
Sweet Honey in the Rock; Cheryi 
Warren Mattox; Sharon, Lois, and 
Bram) work the best for singing 
tlong. Just like professional mu- 
sicians do, use a pitch pipe, a 
note, or the starting pitch on the 
recording to begin at a pitch that 
is comfortable for the children's 
voices and for you. 

2m Expand your mueicat 
repertoire. 

Most teachers rely upon the 
songs they learned themselves as 
children or whatever U already 
available at their school or cen- 
ter. To expand your repertoire, 
try borrowing a variety of re- 
corded songs from the library 
and listening to them In the car 
on your way back and forth to 
work. Borrow a songbook from 
the library and ask a friend who 
can sing and play to make a tape 
for you, or ask someone who 
has an extensive collection of 
children's music if you might bor- 
row their tapes and make your 
own personal song collection. I 
like to make special tapes for spe- 
cific purposes, such as a record- 
ing of The Wheels on the Bus* or 
The Choo Choo Boogaioo* (Buck- 
wheat Zydeco 1994), *Ridlng in an 
Airplane* (Raff! 1985), and ‘Down 
the Road f Be Going* (Sweet 
Honey in the Rock 1994) for a 
transportation theme. 
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3. Become familiar tilth the 
heat muale available far 
young children . 

Most early childhood teachers 
own Hap Palmer and Ella Jenkins 
records, but there are many more 
choices avalisble to you. Avoid 
relying exclusively on a lew al- 
bums In which all of the songs 
sound alike. The best recorded 
music albums for young children 
should include a variety of musi- 
cal styles and traditions. High- 
quality choices recorded specifi- 
cally for children are seldom 
available at the local record store 
and usually have to be ordered by 
mail (see a Sources a list) or pur- 
chased at a store specialising in 
materials for young children. 

Look for award-winning chil- 
dren's recordings. Four awards 
given Include the American Li- 
brary Association's Notable Re- 
cording. Parent's Choice Seal of 
Approval; the "Pick of the Lists" 

. award from the American Book- 
sellers Association; USA Today'% 
"Kid Picks*; and the endorsement 
of the Oppenhelm Toy Portfolio 
(award levels are silver, gold, 
and platinum). Look also for fa- 
vorable reviews In professional 
publications and endorsements 
by professionals. Exploit every 
resource for learning about 
high-quality music for children 
by reading articles about music 
In professional Journals and 
magazines, examining curriculum 
guides for early childhood music, 
and looking through song collec- 
tions and early childhood music 
methods textbooks. 

Talk with teachers, both music 
specialists and regular classroom 
teachers, about those early child- 
hood tnuik materials that they 
have found particularly useful. 
High-quality television programs 
like Reading Rainbow often fea- 
ture music, and Sharon. Lois, and 
Bram have their own program 
called The Elephant Show. Occa- 
sionally there are concerts for 



young children on Disney or other 
television channels. You also can 
attend sessions led by musicians 
such as Thomas Moore at confer- 
ences sponsored by NAEYC and 
other professional organizations. 
In this way you can "listen before 
you buy" any recordings for your 
center or school. 

4m Provide a wide range of 
musical styles, particu- 
larly ethnic music . 

I tend to prefer collections or 
samplers of music that represent 
various cultures, such as Where / 
Come Promt Songs and Poems 
from Many Cultures (Cockbum 6 
Steinbergh 1991). which Includes 
poems and songs sung In Ger- 
man, Japanese. Farsi, Vietnam- 
ese. and many other languages. 
For each song, rather than Ameri- 
canizing it, performers use the In- 
struments and the style charac- 
teristic of the specific culture. 
Many of the songs also include 
the English translation. a De 
Colores,* for example. Is sung In 
Spanish, translated Into English, 
and then repeated in Spanish— all 
to the accompaniment of an au- 
thentic marlach! band. A "Sampler 
of Recorded Music* chart on pages 
12-13 offers numerous suggestions 
of recorded music that will help 
you provide a wide range of 




ties far quiet listening 



Although teachers often men- 
tion quiet listening as a music ac- 
tivity, the musical choices in their 
classroom seldom reflect this 
purpose (Gharavl 1993). Try pro- 
vfding a cassette player with ear- 
phones and a basket of tapes from 
which children can choose. Invest 



in some classic story songs like the 
ones In the "Sampler* chart. An 
often-overtooked but valuable re- 
source Is a public librarian, uni- 
versity librarian, or music major. 
Ask for advice about some back- 
ground listening selections that 
can be played during arrival/de- 
parture tlmea or while children 
are at play. 



Prodding high-quality 
musical experiences 

in general, the following are ap- 
propriate musk activities (Tayior 

• experimenting with sounds and 
sound making, such as those made 
by rhythm-band Instruments; 

• singing songs together using Just 
voices (Jalongo A Collins 1965); 

• playing and listening to records 
and tapes, such as those listed in 
the chart on pages 12-13; 

• learning names and uses of mu- 
sical Instruments, such as by 
watching some members of the 
local hlgh-school band perform; 

• experiencing the different ways 
that music makes us feel— try us- 
ing some pieces of music with 
dramatic moods: the bold spirit 
of Chopin's Polonaise in B flat or 
"Ashokan Farewell,* a mournful 
tune from the audiotape of music 
(Burns A Colby 1990) that accom- 
panied the PBS Civil War series; 

• learning to participate In music 
and respond through physical 
action, such as skipping to John 
McCutcheon's (1992) *Sklp to My 
Lou* and swinging with a partner 
during the instrumental segments 
of the recording; 

• discovering rhythms In every- 
day life, such as the drip-drip of 
water off the roof or the back- 
and-forth motion of a swing; 

• observing different instruments 
being played, such as watching 
the videocassettes, Joe Scruggs in 
Concert (Scruggs 1994) or A Young 
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Children $ Concert with 
*o/tf (Raff! 1994); 

• playing simple musi- 
cal Instruments tike the 
omnlchord, an electronic 
version of the autoharp, 
or the music msker, s 
stringed instrument that 
has follow-the-dot music 
cards thst slide under- 
neath the strings to show 
which notes to play 
(about as easy to play as 
a toy xylophone or a key- 
board with color-coded 
keys); and 

• using song picture 
books— Illustrated ver* I 
slons of song lyrics j 
(Jalongo & Renck 1985; « 
Barclay * Wahver 1992)— | 
many of which are now « 
available as big books (see | 
listing on p. 1 1) that en- j 
able children to read the a 
text, based on their famil- 
iarity with the words of the song. 

To make these experiences ef- 
fective, you also will need to con- 
sider the quality of the music you 
provide Check your music-playing 
equipment. If you still use a record 
player, consider having the needle 
replaced and the equipment ser- 
viced. ThU need Is very often over- 
looked and as a result children end 
up listening to scratched records 
on poor equipment most of the 
time. Remember that children 
deserve to hear music at its best. 
One teacher told me that she 
likes to use her CO player and 
CDs because li Is so easy to lo- 
cate a particular song on them. 
One drswback of CDs Is that they 
need to be handled much more 
carefully than tapes. If you 
own music CDs that you 
want to use with the 
children. It would 
probably be 
safer to 







When you use high-qual- 
ity musical recordings ef- 
fectively, you exert s pow- 
erful, positive influence on 
young children, not only 
during the early childhood 
years but throughout chil- 
dren's lives. 
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and pUysoogs on newborn infanta. Pa- 
per presetted at tbo 19th Coogros 
Internet tonale do Pedlatrte. 23-29 My. 



Lucky. 5. 1994 1 
Usee: Tho link b e twee n creativity and 
thinking skills. Paper presented at tho 
41st annual e on l s ronca of tho Southern 
Association on Ctdldron Under Six. 29 
March to I Aprs, Oailat, Ttane- 
Scott. CA 190. How cfafl dmpwHwO 
cagy Mmk educators Jomnal 76 (ft 28-3 1. 
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MUSICAL ABILITIES: ARE YOU FOSTERING THEM! 



A Sampler of Recorded Music 



Lullabies— traditional and origi- 
nal American and multicultural 

• Body 's Morning Tim* (Judy 
Collin*) 

• Daddies Sing Goodnlg/u 

• Earthmother Lullabies L Earth- 1 
mother Lullabies U (Panala 
Ball Ingham) 

• Lullabies for Little Dreamers 
(Kevin Roth) 

• Lullabies of Broadway (Mlml 
Beaette) . 

• Lullaby— A Collection 

• Lullaby Berceuse (Comte Kaidor 
4 Cannen Campagne) 

• Lullaby Land (Linda Arnold) 

• Nttey-Night (Patti Balia* 4 
Laura Baron) 

• Sleep, Baby, Sleep (Nlcolette 
Larson) 

• Star Dreamer (Priscilla Herd- 

man) <■ 

• m That Eyes Shine 

N ornery fie -song* for the 
very young 

• The Baby Record (ficbMcGreth 
& Katherine Smlthrim) 

• Baby Songs , Mors Baby Songs 
(Hap Palmer) 

• Baby Tickle Times (Tickle Tune 
Typhoon) 

• Lullabies and Laugher (Pat 
Carfra) 

• Mainly Mother Cooee (Sharon, - 
Lois, 4 Bram) 

• Shake ft to the One That You 
Love the Best Ptaysongs and 

' Lullabies from Black Musical 
Traditions (Cheryl Warren 
Mattox) ; :r ; : 

•Singable Songs for the Very 
Ybung, More Singable Songs hr 
the Very Ybung (Raffl) ^ 

American tolh soaps children** •; 
chants, play songs, and sing- 
ing games 

• Activity and Game Songs (Tom 

Glaxer) ; ,;•* 

• American Children . ^ 



• American Folk Songs for Chib 
dm (Pete Seeger) 

- • The Best of BarVs for Boys and 
Girls (Burl Ives) ■ 

• Circle Time (Lisa Monet) 

\ • Come On In, Fiddle Dp a Tune 
(Eric Nagier) 7 

• Doc Watson Sings Songs hr Uttt* 
Pickers (Doc Watson) . 

• World Record (Eric Nagier) 

• Family Tree (Tom Chapin) 

. • Grandma Slid Doom the Moan- 
tain (Cathy Pink) : t - • ■ 

• Let's Sing Flngerplay s (Tom 
. Glaxer) - 

•Peter, Paul, 4 Mommy (Peter, 
Paul, 4 Mary) 

• Stay Toned (5haron, Lola, 4 

Bram) ■ r * , 

• Stories and Songs for LUHe Chib : ' 
dren (Pete Seeger) 

• This a Way , That a Way (Ella \ r 
Jenkins), •; :? • 

Multicultural andr from diffar- ' 
ent ethnic groups, from around 
the world : .:fc 

.• Beyond Boundaries: The Earth- v 
bead Sampler ‘ 

• Celtic Lullaby (Margie Butler) : 

• Chikbrn* Songs of Latin America, 
Cloud Journey (Marcia Berman) 

• Family Folk Festival A MuBiatb 
tarai SingAloag 

• Gift of the Tortoise (Ladysmith 

. Black Mambaio).. ‘ "j.- 

• !Got Shoes! (African American) ' 
(Sweet Honey In the Rock) . ... 

• Magical Earth (Sarah Plrtle) . 

• Miss Luba and Kenyan Folk Melo- 

dies (Muungano National Choir 
of Kenya) . ^ - - - - 

• Nobody Else Like Me (fcathy 4 

htoicy) . , 

• Papa's Dream (Los Loboe):J ; 

• Positively Reggae i; 

• Shake Shagaree ( Tk) Mahal) : 



Holiday, religious, and seasonal 
music 

• Chant (Btnadlctlna Monks c - 
Santo Domingo de Silos) 

•Holiday Songs and Rhythms (Hap 
Palmar) 

• Just in Time fbrChanuJksh (Rosen- 
thal 4 Safyan) 

• Leprechauns and Unkoms, Oscar 
Brand and His Singing Friends CeL 
ebrate Holidays (Oscar Brand) 

• Mighty Chads of Joy (Reverend 
James Cleveland) 

• Mormon Tabfrnade Choir 

• Songs for the Holiday Jtaion 
(Nancy Rover) 

:• Vienna Boys Choir 

Contempo r a ry children 1 * mask 

•AU of Us mu Shine (Tickle Tune 
; Typhoon) 

• Ants (Jot Scruggs) 

• Bananaphone (Raff!) 
•Collections (Fred Penner) 

• H e ar t s and Hands (Tickle Tune 
•v Typhoon) 

• Hug the Earth , Circle Around 
(Tickle Tune Typhoon) 

• Lillie Friends for Little Foil 
(Janice Buckner) 

• J for Kids (The Chenille Sla- 
ters) 

• Roeenshontx (Gary Roeen 4 Bill 
Shoots) 

• SUtytime Magic (Joanie Bartels) 

• Slngin ' and Swingin' (Sharon, 

. Lola, 4 Bram) . 

• Take Me with )tu (Peter Alaop) 

• Will You Be My Friend? (The 
Rochet) 

Popular nido rock, (ass, new 
age, pop-chart, electronic, 
movie, and show ; 

• Baby Road (Ployd Domino) 

• A Child's Celebration ofBroad- 



-j% ■ -VI- 4*-.. 






• A ChlWi Calibration of Show 

Tima* : ■ 

• ffectroAEc Jfalcff (Jacob Dnick> 
mao) 

• AuA A<i» / (Manheim Staam* 
. roller) i - 
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; •/>*« h Alrell (Manhetar Steam* 
l roller) 

• Peter and the Wolf Play Jazz 
; (Dave Van Ronk) 

?• Realty Paste (Carole King 4 
: Maurice Sendak) 

*• “Rhythm of the Pride Lands* 
•. (from The Lion King) 

• “Sebastian the Crab* (from The 
: Little Mermaid) 

• Star Wan Trilogy Soundtrack 
(Loodoo Philharmonic) 

Hassles ! music 

• Carnival of the Animals (CamlJte 
; SaJnt-Saeaa) 

•Fiedler's Favorites hr Children 
(Arthur Fiedler 4 the Boatoo 
Pope Orchestra) 

• The Firebird (Igor Stravinsky) 

• Cmoming Johann : Classical PL 
: ano Solos (Rlc Louchard) 

> Happy Baby Classics . 

> £o Mer (Debussy) : 

• More Fiedler Favorites (Arthur 
Fiedler .4 the Boaton Pope Or- 
chestra) 

' • Mr. Bach Comes to Call (Toronto 
Boys Choir 4 Studio Arts Or* 
chestra) 

• My Favorite Opera for Children 
(Pavarotti) 

• Nutcracker Suite (Tchaikovsky) 
•Peter and the Wolf (Sergio Pro- 
kofiev) 

•Steeping Beauty (Tchaikovsky) 
•Sorcerer* Apprentice (Dukas) 

• Symponie Fantastlque (Hector 
Berlioz) 

• Tchaikovsky's Children * Album 
(The Moscow Virtuosi) 

Music for discing, patriotic and 
lurching songs 

• Choo Choo Boogaloo (Buck- 
wheat Zydeco) 

• Play Year instruments (Ella Jen- 
kins) 

• Sousa marches (Tchaikovsky) 

• Strauss waltzes (Tchaikovsky) 

• Swan Lake (Tchaikovsky) 

• 21 Really Cool Songs (Sugar 
Beau) 



Music from various historical 
periods 

• Dance of the Renaissance (Ri- 
chard Searles 4 Gilbert Yslas) 

• Harpsichord Music (Jean- 
Philippe Rameau) 

• Shake it to the One You Love: 
Play Songs and Lullabies from 
Black Musical Traditions 

• The Wild Mountain Thyme 
(John Langs tiff) 

Music by contemporary artists 

• Earthrise The Rainforest Album 

• Midori Live at Carnegie Mall 
(Midori) 

• Songbird (Kenny G) 

• Sounds of Blackness 

• Who* Ahold of Opera 7 (Joan 
. Sutherland— videocassette 

with Beverly Sills, Stevie Won- 
der, Luciano Pavarotti) 

Story songs for quiet listening 

•Burl toes Sings Little White 
Duck (Burl Ives) 

•A Child * Celebration of Song, 
"The Ugly Duckling* (Danny 
Kaye) 

• Family Folk Festival A MuMatL 
tural Sing Along , *My Grand- 
father’s Clock* (Doc WaUon) 
and The Circus Song* (Marta 
Muidaur) 

•Follow the Drinking Gourd 
(Morgan Freeman) 

• The Manhattan Transfer Meets 
Tdbby the Tuba , “Frosty the 
Snowman* (Manhattan Trans- 
fer) 

•Peter, Paul, and Mommy, "Puff 
the Magic Dragon* (Peter, 
Paul, 4 Mary) 

• Special Delivery, -Mail Myself 
to You* (Fred Penner) 



■Source: Adapted by permission, 
from IP. tsenberg 4 MU jaiongo. 
Creative Expression and Play In the 
Early Childhood Curriculum, 2d ad 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Merrill/ 
Prentice Hall 1996). 



Tt** B. 1991.4 child gem hntt Hew York: 
Macmillan. 



. w " in l music 

In preschool. Teaching Music 2: 31 33 4 ^ 
Young. WT 1975. Dflcicy o< t MU-tKJ PPTO . 
fraa in music for disadvantaged pre- 
schools. Journal ofketoarch in Music Edu- 
cation 23 (2): lOt 



Sound recordings of children* 

00 ago 

B ue fcwhaai Zydaca 1994. Choo choo boons* 
bo. fdmk hr me people sampler A Joyhd 
coUtcffan oftonp horn around the ootid 
lawndale. CA Music for Uttb People. 
Burnt. 1C. A J. Colby. 1990. The Civil War 
soundtrack record in g Hem York: 
Defctra/Wamer. 

Carfra, P. 19S2. Lullabies end lough ter 
Scars borough, Ontario: A AM ol Canada. 
Cockbum, V, A J. V a m be rgh . 1991. Where 
/ come hem! Songs and poems Son rtmny 
adnnee. Cheatnus Htn, MA Talking Stone 
Proas. 

IbucatM. 1992. Uhocge hong < tehoogc 
boogie: Lndsi a na flench mmscku c h U a en 
Cambridge MA: Soundw RocmOb. 
Udytmith Black Mamba*. 1994. There 
eoeM ow Bothers. IAu4c hr IASs people 
•mpter Joyhd mask bom mesrnd dm world, 
lewudab, CA: MuMc Jor Uttb People, 
tanoe. N. 1994. Steen, baby. sleep: Quiet 
MUfS Sue gules times. Lot Angabs, CA: 
Sony Mimic. 

HXUm. C.W. in*. Shdto a to UM m yw 
•—* «>m b«(. SMkt * to *, aw /ou too* 

MMfcarMMont nmmo*. m/ra 
MeCrtoh, B.. A K. Jotthrim. IMS. £v*> md 
tmn tratolm. Tbratto, Onurtoc Kkto' 

McCutcheoo, J. 1992. Skip lo my L am, A 
chllds celebration of tong. Lawndab, CA; 
Music tar LUtb People. 

Music (or Uttb feopb. 1996. LeUabr A 
collection Lawndab. CA: Music far Uttb 
bopla 

RMft. 19S8. Rkftng In an drpleu. One light 
one ton. Hollywood. CA A A M Records. 
Shares, Lob, A Brem. 1996. Horsey, horsey. 
Sberon. lots, end Beam* elephant stum 
record. Toronto, Ontario: Elephant 

*— ■» Homr to the Rack. 1 999. TV, by two. 
M tor totowt Umdik CA: Mutoe lor 
Uttb Feopb. 

Sweet Honey to the Sock. 1994. Down the 
reed 1 be going, /for shoes/ Lawndab, CA: 
Music lor Uttb Feopb. 

Tlckb Twte Typhoon. 1967. East west 40 
of us sbU! shine. Seattle, WA: Tlckb Toon 
Typhoon. 

Tlckb Tune Typhoon. 1994. Baby tickle 
buses: Aaiy cokes and peek e boos, Stub, 
Wk; Tlckb Tune Typhoon 
Watson. D. 1990. My grand biker's clock. 
family hth testfuai: A muitlastteml sing 
e tong . Roadway, CA: Music (or Little 
Feopb. 
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fUM. 1984. A young childmt\% 
conc ert with Raff l Hollywood, CA: A A M 
lUeojrd*. 

Scruggs, i. 1994Jb*£cn«p to con tor t Hon* 
Ray to wn and /notv. Austin, TX Edu- 
cations! Graphics. 




Sources for children ’« music 



The children’s recordings and 
videocassettes mentioned In this 
article are available from one or 
more of the following distrlbu- 
tors/mailorder sources. 



A AM Kid's World of Music 
800^41-9904 



to 



Chin* berry Book Service , , 
619-670-5200 <\ * 

Educational Record Center ' 
800438-1637 



Music for Little People 
800-346-4445 



Redleaf Press 
800423-8309 

§|* TUkfng Stone Press 
) 617-734-1416 



More recordings for children 



Carfra, P. 1984. Songs for tleepyheadt 
and out ot bed*. Scarborough, 
Ontario: A A M of Canada 
Los Lobos. I99S. Papa't dream. Lawn- 
dale, CA: Music for Little People. 
McGrath, B., A K. Smlthrlm. 1983. The 



baby record. Scarborough, 
Ontario: A & M of Canada. 



■J 



Blgbook song picture books 



Glazer, T. 1991. The more we get to- 
gether. Dallas, TX: Harcourt Brace 



Jovanovtch. 

Kovalsky, M. 1987. The wheelt on the 
bus. New York: Trumpet Club. 

Peek, M. 1985. Mary wore her red dreu 
and Henry wore All green me oJ t en . 
New York: Trumpet Club. 

Sw e et, M. 1992. Flddfe+fee:A f armyar d 
tong for the very young. New 
York: Trumpet Club, 

Wescott, N.B. 1989. Ship to my 
Lou. New York Trumpet Chib. 



X 
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The following article is by Mary Renck Jalongo and Mitzie Collins (1985). 

Singing with Young Children! 

Folk Singing for Nonmusicians 



Mary Renck Jalongo and Mitzie Collins 



W hen four-year-old Chad 
aaked his teacher “Why 
don't we sing sometimes?.” 
te suddenly realised that her pre- 
schoolers missed music. As In most 
programs (or young children, their 
school did not have a music resource 
person. Chad's teacher was self-con- 
a ci oue about her ability to carry a tune. 
She had tried singing along with rec- 
ords. but the children grew restless 
while she searched (or a particular song 
an the album. When the children «g- 
gested original lyrics, recorded songs 
were no help. Chad's question, however, 
p rompt e d Ms nonrouskian teacher to 
begin sharing mimic with children. 



can relax and concentrate on the activ- 
ity, not on yourself. 

Focus oa the activity 

It Is the tong which Is important, to 
both singer tnd listener” (Seeger 1960. 
p. 25). Young children ire Interested In 
the words, the singing, and the mo- 
dona— they want to participate rather 
than be entertained. Children will re- 
quest their favorite songs repeatedly 
just for the joy of singing. Start with 
songs many of you know so you can 
sing together. As your confidence 
builds, choose new ones that appeal to 
you and the children. 



chair— “Row. row. row Curious 
about her tinging, her parents learned 
that one of Maureen's teachers sang 
“Row. Row, Row-Your Boat" to the chil- 
dren in the rocking boat at her child 
care center. 

• What pans of the song generate the 
most ringing? Children will not usually 
sing every word. They may join In by 
singing just one wont a phrase, the first 
word of a versa, or the chorus. Produc- 
ing animal sounds such as “omA oink” 
or answering with an enthusiastic “Yes, 
Ma’mr often encourages participation 
from pres ch ool e rs. 

• When do c hti&en follow (he mel- 
ody best? Usually preschool children 
can match the pitch of the first notes, s 
section that baa an echo, or the final 
note. Watch lor notea that are too high 
or too low and adjust the pitch to their 
most comfortable singing level. 



Mary Bench Jalongo, PhD., i$ an As- 
sociate Professor of Elementary and 
Early Childhood Education at Indiana 
University of Pennsylvania, Indiana , 
Pennsylvania. 

Mitzie Collins, B A . , is a freelance 
mask specialist and performer hr chil- 
dren throughout western New York state. 



Emphatic* music a\foyment 

t 

- tfyou have traumatic memories of or 
leers about performing b ef o r e a group, 
your first step is to prepare yourself to 
■fag with children. Teachers who enjoy 
musk and sing with enthusiasm, re- 
gsrdiesa of ability or training, are the 
ones who receive the greatest response 
and Involvement from children” (Elia- . 
■on and Jenkins 1977, p. 245). Remem- 
ber that you sing with children, not for 
hem. When you view yourself aa a par- 

Jdpant rather than as a performer, you 

an 



Obs er v e the children 

Just as you observe children's re- 
sponses to other activities, you will 
want to look for beh av i ora l cues which 
Indicate children are enjoying music. 
Posing questions like the following can 
guide you in selecting other appropriate 
musical experiences: 

• How do the c hi ldre n naturally re- 
spond to musk with their bodies 7 With- 
out prompting, children may dap, sway 
akfe-to-aide. or bounce up and down. 
They may alao associate specific words 
with actions. Some of Maureen's first 
words were crooned In her rocking 
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Figure J, Parallel* between music and Ungunge development 
In early childhood (adapted from Papalla and Olds 1982). 

(Approximate ages) 





Newborn 


Sis 

■oaths 


Oni 


Three 

yean 


Five 

yean 


Characteristics 
of vor attritions 
and speech 


cries, 

babbles. 

coos 


npnHni 

largon 




telegraphic 

peed 


pammati- 

cally 

correct 

verbal 

utterances 


Dominant form 
of musical 
activity 


listens responds 

(auditory) (motor) 


Imitates 

(verbal) 


produces (participates In 
singing and makes music) 



• How do. children us* nuak ipo/i- 
tontoutfy? Play with language*/*! mu* 
tic it common throughout early child* 
hood Wants utlng wooden tpooru end 
cardboard box— may Mt the rhythm lor 
a tong and the group can ting to their 
accompaniment Liaten lor bits ol aong 
at children concentrate on quiet activ- 
ities. such aa art; rhythmic activities, 
such as climbing stairs; or sociodra* 
made play, such aa contorting a tusay 
baby. 

Children need not always be active 
participants to enjoy and laam about 
music. Three-year-old Heather often 
wandered around at eehool and ap- 
peared disinterested while the other 
children sang, but her mother revealed 
that she often sang vigorously at home 
with her bedraggled plush rabbit as an 
audience. Heather soon built her sett* 
confidence and began tinging enthusi- 
astically with the group. Your sensitivity 
to individual and developmental differ- 
ences will give children more opportun- 
ities to e x pre ss themselves musically. 



Match children with music 

Lists between folk musk nod 
language development 

Early dtikfliood songs have distinct 
rhythms (Andrews 1976). contain un- 
derstandable lyrics, are often repetitive 
(Greenberg 1979; Nye 1983), emphasise 
enjoyment (McDonald and Ramsey 
1978). and typically require a limited 
vocal range ol about live notes (Matter 
1982). Most songs for the very young are 
traditional lullabies, fingerplayt, singing 
games, and nursery rhymes. These 
songs art kept alive primarily by word 
of mouth, although folk music as a cul- 
tural heritage has been preserved 
through publication of song collections 
pnd Illustrated versions of IndMduaJ 
songs (see BlbtiographfcsX 

Even teachers who know many differ- 
ent folk songs should acquaint them- 
selves with other recordingi and pub- 
lications of traditional music because 
folk music has many variations. Teach- 
ers who have shared a aong with young 
children tor years may find that a par- 
ticular artist has created a version with 
some interesting improve m ents. 

Folk music has such a d i rect connec- 



tion with reading, writing, spaaldng. and 
listening that the process of learning 
traditional music is often broadly cate- 
gorised as literature (Cuiiinan and Car- 
michael 1977) or even aa a communi- 
cation skill (Brown 1979). Young 
children leant to listen and speak flrat 
because aural and oral language are not 
as abstract as reading and writing. Chil- 
dren's musical and speech development 
are very similar (Figure IX 
Because folk music emphasises re- 
ceptive and expressive oral language. It 
matches the linguistic capabilities of 
the very young. Many types of tradition- 
al music correspond to stages In musi- 
cal development during early child- 
hood. 



Stages of early 
auukaJ development 

Children from infancy through age 
five reach many milestones in their 
musical development (Bayiaaa and 
Ramsey 1982; McDonald 1979). Figure 2 
provides a brief overvi e w of the young 
child's musical development appropri- 
ate types of folk songs, and specific «x- 
wn p fea . The simplicity of tofc music en- 
ables us to select songs that are suitable 
tor children at each stage. 

jMksb'mtf todrfkre. For the that 
Ms months, children are primarily lis- 
teners. MuMc often calms or comforts 
Wants. During the latter half of the first 
year, infants often respond physically to 
music and are better able to anticipate 
outcomes. A special category of folk 



music referred to as dandling (Ritchie 
1955) fe ideal because It combines e 
song supplied by an adult with stimu- 
lating physical activity. 

JW- mnd Iftnrv ym olds. During 
late toddlarbood and the early pre- 
school years, children are more Ukely 
to enact than sing the lyrics of songs 
such aa the old work song "Jump Down. 
Turn Around. Pick e Bale of Ha/* (Glas- 
er 1973). Songs that suggest physical 
action or play-party songs such aa 
"Walk Along John" (Wdmer 1976) are 
•specially appealing. Naturally, children 
enjoy listening to songs before they 
master the word a or attempt to ting 
stag- Soup with a simple chores such 
aa tim "ofi-ftuA" of "Frog Want a Cour- 
tin' " (Collins 1982) often provide the 
motive! ion for Initial use of singing 
voices In a group setting. 

fomr* am 4 Aor-jwer-oJda. Musical 
pr eferenc e s during the later preschool 
period begin to reflect the children's In- 
creasing capacity lor learning language. 
While songs bom the previous devel- 
opmental stages continue to be favor- 
ites. lyrics and melodies that place 
pester de m a n ds on memory, such as 
"Over In the Meadow," become appeal- 
ing. Songs that are slightly more me* 
todfcaPy complex, contain aenrel ven- 
ae, and depict different moods, such m 
"Daddy Stop Teasing." Tee Cream Orgy 
Time." and "Doney GaT (Nagler 1982), 
males good doming choices tor young 
children. These asms selections be- 
come singing fevoritsa during the ele- 
mentary years. 
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Figure 2 . Traditional music and early childhood development. 

Approximate 

age Muxlcal development Folk music 

t-6 months Comforted by soft rhythmic «*rufc. such «s lullabies 

metronome or clock: melodious sounds, 
such as music el toy*. Calmed by the htenan 
voice, especially the primary caregiver's 
voice. 


Examples 

Hush Little Baby" (Beal and Nipp 1983; 
Carira 1982: Wefmer 1983). 

“Ail the Pretty Hones" (BeaJaed Mpp 1983: 
Cartr* 1982), 

“Mo Ho Watanay" (Carira 1982). 


6 monthfr- 
2 yean 


Appear* interested in sound and music. May 
move body In response to musk. Discrimi- 
nates among sound*, may attempt to imitate 
sounds or to approximate pitches of certain 
patterns. Listens to music and responds 
more enthusiastically to certain tongs 


Odd: 

dandling 


“Whatll We Do With the Baby-OT (Collins 
1982). 

Trot to Boston" (Beai and Nlpp 1983; 
Wefmer 1983). 






echo songs 


"Charlie Over the Ocean" (Sharon. Lois and 
Bran 1900). 






MgMy 

repetitive 


“Mommy Lome Scotty" (Carira 1982). 

Take Me hidin' In Yam Car Car" (Parmer 
1983). 






songs lo which 
the child's name 
can be Inserted 


"Uttk Sally Wafers* (Colllm 1982). 

"ilm Along Male" (Col Itaa 1982: Weimar 
1983). 


My mn 


Gains some control at staging voice, occa- 
sionally matches best or movement to 
musk, responds well to pattern repetition 
and rhyme, can team simple ftngerptay*. At 
two year*, can sing an avenge at five dif- 
ferent notes, experiments with voice, sings 
and hums at play, joins in an certain phrases 
of familiar songs, has more consistency in 
rhythmic responses lo musk, is interested ta 
records and rhythm Instruments, 


odd: 

simple 

angerpisys 

sonp that 
suggest s motor 

nursery uw 


“fancy Weency Spider" (Seal and Nipp 
1983; Glaser 1977). 

'Grandma’s Spectacles" (Beal and Nipp 
1983: GUaer 1977> 

The Kitty Cats' Party* (Carira 1982). 
"Obediah" (Carira 1982). 

■Meadand Smufcfen"(BaaJ and Wpp 1983). 

"Hickory Dtckory Dock" (Baal sod Nipp 
1983). 






tT*3*nrpoas2 


"Peanut Butler* (Colllaa 1982). 

"Ail Hid" (Sira. Lota wd Beam 1980V 






ptayfarty 


"Clap Yoor Hands" (Baal and Nipp 1983). 
If you’re Happy" (Baal and Nipp 1983). 


3-4 years 


Better voice control, rhythmic responses, 
and mastery at song lyrics. Combines at- 
stive drams with song. Forma bask concepts 
such as loud soft and tast-siow 


odd: 

more compio 
action songs. 
Angevpisyt, 


"My Amt Came Back" (Nag* ar 1982). 

"John Hood's Baby* (Beal «d Nipp 1983). 






etc. 

comttag sonp 


"Six Uttk Ducks" (Baal and Nipp 1983). 

"The Ants Go Marching" (Beal and Nipp 
1983; Sharon, Lois and Bum 1910). 


M ywi 


Stags compieta songs from memory with 
greater pitch control and rhythmk accuracy. 
Forms ooncspts of hi£*-iow pitch, tonfdhort 
tones. Longer snanuon span m psora m- 
tentng to records. At 8v« years, can sing an 
average of ten dMkrent minks! notes. 


odd 

concept soogs 


“Jmnjr Mb' (Cefllm 1K2). 

“Th» Oppo«tt» loaf” (CoiUnt 1982). 
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When yoa w4*%c yoarmtf at a partHipani rmMmr than m a pmrtonmar, jam am* 
rmlm t and cono tn trmkt on Mm ecffMQr, mo i o m jmvwir. 



burning and teaching songe 

Sharing a tong with children i n vol ve s 
more than memorizing the lyrics and 
melody— you must be enthusiastic 
about your selection. Choose songs 
with words and lyrics that appeal to you 
and the Interests oi the children In your 
poup. 

The quickest and most effective way 
tor adults to team s new song Is to fol- 
low the printed lyrics while listening to 
s voice singing It Book/cassette com- 
binations such as Wm Sing 
and Play, and Wot Sing Silly Snap (Baal 
and Ntpp 1983) or albums with accom- 
panying booklets such as Spodal Dato- 
ary (Renner 1983) art convenient 

Recordings are available tram librar- 
ies, media centers, and other teachers. 
Select recordings In which the voice Is 
easily understood and Is more promi- 
nent than the accompaniment Songe 
with steady rhythms art easier to leant 

if you a? not read music and do not 
have access to book/cassettt materials, 
make a personal learning tape of the 



•onp you want to learn, tf you cannot 
find suitable recordings, ask s music 
teacher, choir director, or parent who 
stop well to re c ord them for you. 

Before teaching the song to daiidrstt 
sing along with the tape until you are 
familiar with the melody and words. 
Learning justs few traditional tunes can 
lead to many dU h re n l aonp hr— 
folk musk typically hat many paradlea. 
An entire coUectkm of parodist ceiled 
Piggyback Soup (Warren 1983) la an 
md l m t resource. 

After you feel ootnforuble singing 
along with s lew aonp, you might went 
to try recording yoarsst! stogta g . Most 
of us era self-conscious about our 
voices, but this ee erds e wiD help you 
d e velop confidence mid I m prov e your 
singing with cNktren. Ask thase quee 
tfoos as you Liston to yourself. 

• Are the words understandable? 

• Is there s steady beat? 

e Is the melody recognizable? 

e Does my voice sound comfortable? 

• Is my tinging mtfauskstk and en- 
ergetic? 



tofecdon Is not your goal. You want to 
enjoy musk with young children! 

Teachers often mistakenly believe 
that a piano or guitar k necessary to 
accompany singing with young chil- 
dren. Only s Milted musician can sing, 
play s difficult instrument, and watch 
the children rather than their music. 
Your voice k your moat Important mus- 
ical instrument An ordinary voice k 
quite adequate, it k your enthusiasm 
that will make the diff er en ce . 

flamed and ^ootaneous musk ses- 
sions are both pvt of a good curriculum 
for young children. Start by tinging 
spontaneously to Just one child or s 
onafl group tf that helps you build your 
co nfi d ence . When you sing with s group 
of children, sing along with a re co rd or 
tape, keep firm with s rhythm instru- 
ment or strum an autoharp U you laeJ 
more comfortable and enjoy yov musk 
more. Warm up with somet hin g familiar 
before introducing a new song. See 
McDonald (1979) lor other fipeonto- 
trodudng musk to young children. 

Ooe way to aesees children's rase- 
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tons to group singlnf ts to tape an en- 
tire session, keeping the recorder in tn 
Inconspicuous place snd letting It ran 
When you listen to the tape, listen for 

• when the children join In the 
singing 

• how tong their attention Is held by 
various songs 

• children's requests and comments 

• spontaneous changes children 
make to songs 

• whether the pitch is comfortable 
lor everyone 

• a balance be twe en your voice and 
the children s 

Your written notes about whet worts 
end whet is lees successful will also 
help you plan lor hitura activities. Per- 
haps shorter s ess ions, greater varia- 
tions In the types of songs, or other 
changes would improve future music 
se ssi o n s. 

Musical skills are not nearly m Im- 
portant as your enthusiasm for sharing 
music with children. Enjoyment o 4 folk 
musk throughout the day Is possible tn 
•very preschool classroom, even when 
teachers are nonmusklans. fJCI 
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